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Art. I.‘ — Afi Essay on Probabilities, and on their Application 
to Life Cmtingmcies and Insurance Offices. By Aug;ustus « 
Morgan, of Trinity College, Cambridge. London, 12mo. 1838. 

lyTR. DE MORGAN — known favourably in the scientific world 
as Professor of Mathematics in University College, London, 
and Secretary of the Royal Astronomical l^^oiety — is, wo believer 
connected as Actuary, pr otherwise, with one of those numerous 
Insurance-offices, of which he treats generally in the volume 
before us. it is chiefly employed, however, in elucidating the 
doctrine of what mortal men call Chances — a subject of gre^at in- 
tricacy, which, towards thc^ latter end of the seventeenth century, 
first engaged the attention of Huygens, Pascal, Bernouilli, and 
some others ; and wJiich was shortly afterwards taken up by De 
Mon re — several of whose brilliant results, as Mr. de Morgan 
observes, were left to us without the knowledge of the steps which 
led to them, and the tables of moriaVdy constructed by whom 
were for a long time almost exclusively adopted. Our Professor 
treats at some length of the nature of Direct and Inverse Proba- 
bilities, of various l^ables and their use, adaptation of Probal>ilities 
to Life Contingencies, Annuities, >alue of Reversions, &c., giving 
the solution of numerous problems, iiiles, and (*xainple'» to eluci- 
date their application. He also undertakes to expound the 
chances of dice-throwing and card-phi} ing ; but we have no 
desire to meddle with this part of his subject, c\en though the 
tendency of the study should be ^ to convert games of chance into 
something moi'e resembling games of skill,’ being persuaded 
that skill among gamblers is a dangerous weapon. Of the Pro- 
fessor’s thirteen chapters, three only are appiopriated to Life 
Insurance, and the practice and management of Insurance-offices : 
from these we shall occasionally quote, and to them alone con- 
fine the few observations we have to offer on this clever but 
unequal volume. 

Mr. de Morgan is friendly, as every Humane person must be, 
to these institutions, through the means of which a certain pro- 
vision can be made, on moderate terms, for the fatherless and 
VOL. LXiv. NO. cxxvili. u widows ; 
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widows; but he goes beyond thisj and appears to think that the 
theory of Insurance and Annuities might be greatly extended, 
even ^ to an agreement of a community to consider the goods of 
its individual members as common.* Such projects have been 
put forth from time to time^ but hitherto they have been generally 
considered as the visionary product of fantastic heads. He shall, 
however, speak for himself 

‘ The theory of insurance, witR its kindred science of annuities, de- 
serves the attention of the academical bodies. Stripped of its technical 
terms and its commercial associations, it may be piesentcd in a point of 
idew which will give it strong moral claims to notice. Though based 
Y ou self-interest, yet it is the most enlightened and benevolent form 
which the projects of self-interest ever took. It is, in fact, in a limited 
sense, and a practicable method, the agreement of a community to consider 
the goods of its individual members as common. It is an agreement 
that those whose fortune it shall be to have more than average success 
‘shall resign the overplus in favour of those who have less. And though, as 
yet, it has only been applied to the rcparatiumof the evils arising from 
storm, fire, premature death, disease, and old age, yet there is noplacincj 
a limit to the extensions which its application might receive, if the public 
were fully aware of its principles, and of the safety with which they may 
be put in practice.* — Preface, p. x\ 

Not a few sensible jieople are "of opinion that, as regards ‘ the 
reparation of evils,’ such as cases of fire and jnemature death, 
both the theory and the practice of insurance have alieady been 
carried quite far enough. We confess we are inclined to he of this 
way of thinking, and can only hope that the many knots of pro- 
jectors who have been so ready, of late years, to exhibit in this 
I most enlightened and hencxolcnt form which the projects of self- 
interest ever took,’ may be able to hold their ground. Professor 
de Morgan, however, appeals to entertain a more favourable 
opinion than we aie disposed to adopt. He says, — 

‘ The expenses of carrying on an assurance office, though they vary 
somewhat w’ith the amount of business, yet do not by any means in- 
crease as fast. In the first year of its existence it would not be sur- 
prising if all the premiums paid were swallowed up by house-rent, 
salaries, &c. ; while, in process of time, increase of business might re- 
duce such expenditure to 2 per cent, upon the yearly premiums. Some 
capital, therefore, is necessary at the commencement ; for, if there ba 
none, those who first insure their lives are entirely dependent upon tlie 
future success of the office. But this capital need not be large: in the 
present state of things, an engaged capital of one hundred thousand 
pounds is certainly above the mark, even for an office which is entirely 
without connexion, and starts without one single life insured. If, as very 
often happens, a tolerably large number of customers has been obtained 
before the prospectus of the office is announced, then a capital, the in- 
terest of which will cover the expenses of management, Ut tufficient. 

But 



But here it must be observed that the proprietorB of this capital run 
some risk of losing a portion of their principal, and a still greater one qi 
losing the interest for a limited time. This risk is th« greater thig 
smaller the original subscription, and it must be paid for accordingly. 
At the same time it must be remembered that the mere eadstence of 
the capital diminishes the risk, by making it the interest of every pro-* 
prietor to procure business for the office. Tfhe connexion thus ja’eated 
is the secret of the successful start whith has frequently been made ; and 
it may be considered as very unlikelj^ that an office will fail, from want 
of business, which is so well supported in the first instance as is implied 
when a capital of the preceding amount is announced. —p. 264. 

An engaged capital of one hundred thousand pounds sounds 
well ; but if rfUch ever existed, and 5 per cent, be allowed to tl^e 
who subscribe it, it contributes only to its own destructioh, 
and to swell the debt of the incipient undertaking ; — but we shall 
enter a little more into detail concerning the nature and progress of 
these institutions. The subject is not new to us. Twelve years 
ago (Quarterly Rev. No. 69)» we took aicomprehensive view of 
the several Life Assurance Offices then existing : pointing out 
the great benefits they had conferred on families of almost every 
class, especially of those who had only a life-interest in their 
incomes — but, at the same time, not concealing their defects, nor 
passing over certain abuiles to which they are liable. The in- 
surance companies which we then referred to amounted to thirty- 
two, but we believe not less than forty were in being at the time. 
They have since, however, increased to a most extraordinary ex- 
tent ; and that, we believe, with very doubtful advantage, either 
to themselves or the community, ‘ In 1806,’ — thus advertises in 
lB‘i9 the secretary of the Provident Life Office, — Hhere were 
only eight life offices in London, including the Pro\ident. Since 
then iheir number has increased to nearly one hundred: of 
these, about thirty have broken up, and seventy -two is their 
number in the London Directory for the present year.’ 

We have no wish to inquire into the secret histories of these 
thirty up-breaks, few of which could have occurred without serious 
loss and inconvenience to others besides the shareholders. Before 
many of them started there were offices enough, well established, 
and quite adequate to supply the wants of the public ; and in 
the race against tliese old favourites some may have found it ini- 
possible to get<sn, even though the managers might be horft^st and 
able men, who neither applied funds improperly, nor entered into 
indiscreet engagements. At all events no warning has b^en taken 
by their downfall. Even since this yeafj began we suspect a new 
office has figured for every month that has elapsed. The start, 
in fact, is easy. A busy, bustling attorney, with some half-^dozcn or 

u 2 a dozen 
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a dozen others^ who call themselves directors, with a secretary or 
actuary, and a medical gentleman, draw up a prospectus in which 
high^ benefits, and lower terms, are held out than in any pre- 
viously existing office, and every possible accommodation offered 
to all such as may be induced to deal with this tempting novelty. 
Very little money is required to set the machine a-going. A 
nominal capital of 500,000/. or 1,000,000/. (seldom less dian the 
former) heads the prospectus : jju} the only present demand, on a 
subscription share, is some £/., 3/., or 5/. ; and, to induce friends 
and others to take shares, an immediate interest of 42. or 51 per 
cent, is promised on the subscribed capital, though the said 
ca^tal itself, invested in government securities, cani>e producing 
lilxle more than 3 per cent. Here, then, amidst so many flatter- 
ing superficialities, is at once a direct and continuous reduction of 
the subscribed capital. Then the directors, the secretary, and 
actuary, the doctor, and a clerk or two, must be paid salaries ; a 
house must be hired and fitted up ; and every one must know that 
no trifling quantity of this kind of business, af slow growth in new, 
amd gradual even in old offices, will be found sufficient for meet- 
ing all these contingencies and permanent expenses. Moreover, 
the old offices are, or atdeast profess to be, careful to take only 
such applicants as are in a sound state of health ; but many of the 
new ones do not hesitate to invite, openly, persons of a far different 
description. ^ I should be very sorry,’ says the late actuary of 
the Equitable, ‘to see this society descend to the quackery of 
pretending to determine how many years should be added to the 
age of a person, according as he is afflicted with asthma, dropsy, 
palsy, &c., in order to fix the premium at which his life is to be 
insured.’ It is at least obvious that to conduct an office on the 
principle which this gentleman pronounces * quackery,’ must re- 
quire very great additional delicacy of calculation, and occasion, 
therefore, <a large increase in the expence of man^ement. 

It has been not an uncommon ^practice (adoptra by some that 
do not r^i^uirc it) to blazon at the head of their advertisements 
long listf^f noble patrons, honorary presidents, and trustees — 
(lords, dukes, princes of the blood — even the Queen has not 
escaped) — patrons who ran afford them no patronage — trustees 
who have no trust — presidents who never preside — m short an 
array of grand names that are mere decoy-ducks^ One of the 
newest offices, we perceive, has no less than four English and 
four Scotch peers for its supporters ! The author just quoted, in 
repudiating practices wfaich were adopted by the Equitable at 
its first establishment, and afterwards abandoned — such as rais* 
ing their 25th policy at once^ No. 27^ — says. 
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* Another expedient, equrily diihommmble, adopted for the 10^ 
purpose of addi^ in the impoitaiice of the Society, hy holding forth, 
with their perniiesion, the namea of Lord Wilhmg^by de Parham and 
others as Diretctors, whq had not the least interest or concern in its 
affairs ; and at the end of two years, when^ it is probable, deceit was 
deemed no longer necessary, thank^ were absolutely vot^ to Lord 
Willoughby for the use of his natne in sustaining the reputation of the 

Society No aid^tdArived from a coimpt source can be 

regarded as honourable, nor is it easy to say which are the most repre* 
hensible— the gentlemen that lend their names, or the Society that 
makes use of them, for the purpose of misleading the public/— /iwe amd 
Progress of the Equitable Society. ^ 

If the noble personages now alluded to have, out of pure, 
but mistaken, gc^ nature, been prevailed on to lend the use of 
their names, we agree with this writer in condemning the 
practice as a source of corruption : if they ha\ e taken shares in 
the several concerns^ they are no doubt aware that they are 
responsible, not merely for the amount actually subscribed, but 
for their full share of the nominal advertised capital ; and it is by 
no means legally certain that, without holding shares, the lending 
of their names does not iheur the same degree of responsibility. 
If there be any among them who have not sanctioned the use of 
their names, we would recommend them to follow the recent 
example of the Duke of Wellington. 

Some eight or nine months ago there appeared in the newspa- 
pers the report of the case brought before the Insolvent Debtors* 
Court of a clerk to a company called ^ The London Equitable,’ 
w ho stated that lie had come from the country in consequence of an 
advertisement in the papers. On repairing to the office, he said, 
lie was told that on depositing lOOl. he should forthwith have the 
appointment of Secretary, and speedily be promoted to the rank 
()I Director. MciSoon discovered, however, that all the names in 
the list of Directors, with the exception of two, were fictitious, — 
not merely men of straw, but a collection of assumed names, 
whose owners had no existence.# He stated that the capital of 
this Company was advertised to be 500,0001., in 50,000 shares 
of 10/. each, and that a deposit of 21. a share was required to be 
paid down. Tihe Duke of Wellington was the declared patron, 
the Bank of England were die cashiers, and a long array of 
imposing names graced the prospectus. The Duke, however, 
as usual, ^hit the nail on the head'-^Hiiie applied at once to a 
police magistrate, requestii^ that an inquiry might be made 
into the nature of the affair. was, that this bubble 

Company immediately exploded— the pc^r l^cretaj^. lost his 

100 /. 
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loot imd gat into debt—^od the two worthiw who projected 
the frftud were discovered to have disappeared with whatever 
other moneys might have been advanced by their dupes. This 
we are afVaid is by no means a solitary case, for John Bull, with 
all his mother- Wit, has at all times been the ready dupe of ad- 
venturers, projectors, and sp^ulators. It is matter of history 
that, about the period of the Scgith Sea concern, more than 200 
visionary projem for accumulating wealth were formed, all of 
which shared the fate of the grand bubble, burst, and ^ dissolved 
into thin air.’* 

^any of the new Insurance Companies, in order to attract 
customers, have reduced the rates of their premiums below what 
the probabilities of human life, deduced from long and varied 
experience and observation, will warrant. There is one otBce in 
If ittg-William Street, * The Standard of England,’ which advertises 
^ lower rates of premiuid than those of any other office : hence* (says 
the advertisement) ^ an immediate and cei\ain bonus is given to 
the assured, instead of the remote and contingent advantage offered 
by some Companies, of a participation in their profits.’ Wc 
demur to this ^ hence*— arri maintain that Mower rates* are incoifi- 
patibte with ^ an immediate and certaiA bonus.’ This office, in 
fact, has been little more than two years in existence, so that its 
^ lower rates ’ could at best be considered only in the light of an 
experiment ; — but its rates do not appear to be ^ lower than those 
of any other office.’ The Independmt and West Middlesex As- 
surance Company y of the same standing with the former, advertise 
terms still lower ! Thus 

Age 30 40 50 

Standard . . . 7 1 19 7 2^13 3 3 18 8 

West Middlesex .. 1150 210# 350 

— ^ n 

We should say that, without extraordinary good management, 
an extensive and healthy body of the assured, and the exercise of 
most rigid economy, these rates%f premium, in both cases, are too 
low to be safe. But the latter office offers so extraordinary a 
display of private liberality for ^ immediate public benefits,’ that 
we are tempted to place on our page its oft-repeated and ali^lbst 
daily notice in the newspapers, precisely in its own shape, words, 
and figures^ 

* Of aU the schemes of that era fowr only have sawived, and these still exist in 
foil vigour, because founded on Msl sense and honest principles— the Royal 
Exchange Assuiatice Company, thoLondon Assurance Company, the York Build- 
ings Company^ and the £n#k& Copper Company. 
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• IMUEDIATE BENEFITS OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


life 


ANNUITY RATES, 4!iiiloala«Sd on EquitabI* 

Prmeiptes ! 1 ! 


PdJi tXAU^B* 

^ For every 100/. deposited, tl^ig^AKBoeifttion will grauithe Anauity ^aeed opposite 
the Age of the party depositing. — From 50/. and upwards, in proportion. 


Age. • 

30to40to4$ to 50 to 55 to 60 to 65 to 70 to 75 to 80 


Is d. 

JC. H. d. 

Jt.Bd. 

£. s. d. 

£. 8. d. 

£. 8. d. 

£. 

Dd 

OEKH 

Eaxi 

8 0 0 

8 10 0 


g 10 0 


12 10 0 

15 


20 0 0 

26 0 e 

PiCt. 

Pr.Ct. 

PrCt 

Pi.Ct 

Pr. Ct. 

Pr. CL 

Pr 


Pr.Ct. 

Pr.CL 


LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE RATES 
Reduced 30 per Gent* pel Annum. ^ 

life assurance rates. 


Age 20 to 25 to 30 to 35 35 36 to 45 to 50 



X^s.d. 

L. s. d. 

£« 8. d. 

£. 8. d. j 

£. 8. d. 


1 £. 8. d. 

Premium . . 

1 11 0 

1 15 0 

2 0 0 

2 6 0 

i 10 0 

1 2 15 0 1 

1 3 5 6 


This Company make Ho Charges tor intermediate Ages under 50 Years. 


FIRE INSURANCE HATES. 


Common Insurancea 

Private Houses and Shops (not hazardous) 

Hazaidous » . ^ . • • 

Double Hazardous • • • • 

Farming Stock . • • . . 

INDEPENDENT AND WEST MIDDLESEX 
COMPANY, 


8. d. 

. 1 0 per Cent. 

2 0 

• 3 6 

1 C , 
ASSURANCE 


Opposite the Bazaar, Baker-street, Fortman>Bquare» London ; St. David'b-street, 
Edinburgh; Ingram-street, Glasgow; and Sackville* street, Dublin. 

Established and empowered under the several Acts of Parliament of 1 4th Geo. 
3rd, c. 48; — 22iid Geo. 3rd, — 53rd Geo. 3rd, c. 141, and 3id Geo. 4, c. 92: 
1st Vic, c. 10. 

Capital, ONE MILLION. 


(By order of the Board.) 
Resident Secretary, Mr. William Holf. 


lHaukerS' 


4 


The Bank of England. 
Bank of Ireland. 


t Western Bank of ScoiUand.’ 


Bravo! we know nothing equal to this. Take just one ex- 
ample, from the terms of tliis advertisement, to give an idea of 
the liberality of the ^ Independent and West Middlesex.’ A 
pejson from thirty to forty years of age, say thirty-lour, de- 
posits lOOl, for which he iS to receive an annuity of 81. per 
annum. He insures his life for 100{. at a. premium of 21. per 
cent, per annum, and receives therefore a clear annuity of 61. 
per cent, in money. Allow the office to make 4l. interest on 
the 1002. dejiosited, (which is more than any of ihe government 
securities will give,) and consequefmy the tympany, by paying 
82. and receiving 62., makes an amuitd sftgrifice of ^ per cent. 

during 












£92 Insurunce, 

during tbe life of the anijiuUant, without the pofiubility^ 

to us^ of redeeminig the losa^ for on his death the lOQZ. 
de]^sited must be repaid to the representatives^ being the sum 
asAired. What mystery theie may be in this transaction it is 
]mpo^sil)le for us to unriddle. But we may observe that the * 
liberal annuity tables of government, for the age of thirty-four, 
when the price of consols is ^3, give an annuity for 100(. stock 
of 51, 3s, 7d.f^, which is the same thing, for JOOZ. sterling, 
5l lU, 4d., making thus, by this oflfice, a further ^sacrifice to 
public benefit’ of 8s. 8d. per cent. Can this deceive any one 
with comprehension beyond that of an idiot ? Can any one be 
swple enough to imagine that James Drummond and James 
Alexander, m Charing Cross and Carlton House Gardens, (names 
which figure in the list of its Dhectors,) are to be found in Baker 
Street, opposite the Bazaar ? 

TThis Independent Company, established opposite the Bazaar 
in Baker Street, affarfls almost a solitary instance of an office of 
this kind being removed to a great distance from any other ; for 
it is a Curious feature, in the localities of these institutions, to find 
the new offices always endeavouring to cluster round the c^d 
ones. Thus, in New Bridge Street ^and Chatham Place, we 
find no less than fifteen brisk rivals elbowing the ancient fixtures 
of the Rock and the Equitable. In the new street in the City, 
bcarfng the name of King William, new Insurance Companies 
have sprung up like mushrooms, some of them perhaps not much 
better n)otod than this species of fungus. It has been said that 
this noble street, with its splendid-/ronfed houses, consists chiefly 
of gin palaces and insurance offices, twelve or thiitecn of the latter 
squeezing round the two old-established companies, the London 
Life and Edinburgh. • Again, in Waterloo Place and Regent 
Street, we find six or seven close to the Asylum and Palladium. 

There is a reason for this: the new ones, we have ob- 
serv’ed, being comparatively unscrupulous in"'ibcir reception of 
subjects, and outbidding each other in ihe diminution of pre- 
miums, follow up their scheme by being ready on tbe spot to 
entertain the applications of those rejected by the senior esta- 
blishments. A person applies at some old office for an insur- 
ance* on his life ; the doctor finds him plethoric, asthmatic^ 
consumptive, or dropsical ; be tells him bis life is not considered 
to be insurable : the disappointed stranger (or his agent) asks what 
he is to do, it beir^ of the greatest importance he should effect 
an assurance. Tbe imswer {nrobably k, * Knock at the next door, 
where they are net quite m, nice as we are.’ Another finds 
Jibe premium o^tbe oldoffier too bigh> aiul is unwilling to ghreit ; 
he is recommended to the door but one. The oiriy chances, 

in 
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fn fact, that most of the tiew offices have for obtaining^ business, 
lie in outbidding one another in the reduction of the premiums, 
and in receiving persons with bodily infirmities, or such as may 
be going to unhealthy climates ; but they depend mostly on the 
•reduction of the premiums. Now we contend that it is a fallacy 
to suppose that the reduction of a |ew shillings per cent, in the 
premium can be of any advantage to the insur^, more especially 
where there is a participation of profits, while j|^ operates as a 
serious drawback on the profits of the office, and consequently 
of the insured also. The higher the premium, and the stricter 
the caution in taking none but good lives, the larger will be th^ 
profits to be divided. It was by these means that t|fe Equitab^ 
was enabled to amass 4ts eleven or twelve millions, and to divide 
such an enormous share of profits among the insured. The 
Northampton Tables were generally its guide, and those insur- 
ing were not only required to produce |estimoiiials of sound* 
health, but in most ca,^es to appear personally before a board of 
directors; and the consequence was, as the late Actuary tells 
us, that from the Equitable experience it was found that, whdre 
tkr^e persons were expected to die, two oqly actually died. 

Mr. de Morgan observer that, with a merchant or a Imnker, 
the liability to a demand and the demand itself come so nearly 
upon one another, that real insolvency and bankruptcy are seldom 
far asunder. 

‘ When credit cannot be sustained by monthly, and even daily, proofs 
of substance, it takes its departure altogether : but it is not necessarily 
so with an insurance office, of whose existence it is the essence to be 
always receiving consideration for bills which, one with another, have a 
long time to run. Such an establishment may be in reality insolvent 
many years before the symptoms of hankrvjptcy come on. As no large 
concern of the kind has hitherto failed, it is difficult to say how they 
would finally come^n : but this much is certain, that on insurance office 
which could really pay only ten shillings in the pound might, by intro- 
ducing a better system, or by mere force of circumstances, not only 
recover its ground, but ultimately become exceedingly profitable. But 
I throw this part of the argument (though it shows a strong principle 
of vitality inherent in the constitution of such offices) out of the 
question : for, surely, no sane and honest person would trifle itii 
important matters^so far as to assert that the possibility of temporary 
insolvency, to be redeemed by the chapter of accidents or prudence, when 
it was wanted, should enter into die ddiberate calculatioiis on which men 
should be invited to stake the aubsistence of their children.^ — p. 252. 

We entirely agree with Mr. de Morgan that no sane or honest 
person would triile with such matteiaLas this — ^bnt we nilist dis- 
sent from Us opmion as to the easy recovery of an office that 
could only pay ten shillings in the pound. M # 

Taking 
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Into oonsideratioa the vast impottance of the lubject to 
tbctaannda and tens of thousands of families, no man could, per- 
haps, sesve society more essentially than by affording tte public 
at lavge some distincrt data for making a prudential choice among 
BO many rival Insurance Offices ; but the attempt would be ex- 
tremely invidious ; and we a(e sensible, moreover, that we could 
nOt, if we would, do the thing completely and satisfactorily. 
Perhaps the Mlfest general rtlfe is, to look well at the list of di- 
rectors. If these are men of known integrity, of aptitude for 
business, moving iti some public sphere, and of substantial pro- 
one may feel himself on pretty safe ground; such men 
sere not lik^ to lend their names to any visionary undertaking, 
nor to require any ostentatious array of nmle lords, honourables, 
or right honoOrables, to bolster up the institution which they direct. 
We may be permitted, however, to classify the several offices into 
*their septennial periods of existence, as affording some aid towards 
the guidUnce of persons intending to assure their lives. The lettej^^ 
X precedes the Mutual Assurance Companies, y the Proprietarf^'* 
As|urance Companies, and x the mixed Mutual and Proprietary. 

z Argus, established in . 1634 

;;; Britannia . • • • 183*7 

y British Colonial . « 1638 

y Family Endowment ♦ 1835 

y Freemasons and General 1838 
X Hand-in-Hand • » • 1836 

First period, y Independent . . • 1836 

From one year to seven. y Legal and General . • 1836 

ExperimeniaL x Metropolitan . . . 1835 

Ofthe twenty offices included in this y Minerva . • • . 1836 

class, it will be seen there are three x Mutual Life • • • 1834 

under two years old, four under z National Endowment , 1838 

one, and six not three years in y National Loan Fund, &c. 1837 

existence. y Protector ^ . 1836 

z Standard of England , 1836 

y United Kingdom . . 1834 

y Universal • t • . 1834 

y Victoria 1838 

z Westminster and General 1837 
y York and London • . 1834 

Second Period, 

From seven years to fourteen. 

Probatiomry, y Crowm . • • • # 1825 

It may be remarked, that While y National • • . • 1830 

twenty new offices were created in Promoter .... 1826 

the last five years, these four efficeS y University . • • 1825 

-only sprung up in the nine years 
preceding. ^ 

Third 



Third Period > 

From fourteen years to twenty-one. 
Generally in a salutary sfaie* 


Fourth Period, 

From twenty-one years and |ip- 
wards. 

General stability. 





k Alliance « $ , 

k 

1804 

z Asylum > « * 

\ 

1824 

y British Gommerekl 

% 

1820 

y Glericalf Medicab 

0 

1824 

y Eoanomic • • • 

• 

1828 

X linburgh • • • 

♦ 

1823 

European . . < 


1819 

y Guardian • • 

y Imperial . • . 

• 

1891 

• 

182b 

Law Life 

« 

1823 

Palladium • • . 

• 

1824 

Scottish Union « ^ 

• 

1824 

' z Albion . • • % 

• 

1805* 

X Amicable • • * 

• 

1706 

y Atlas . • * « 

* 

1808 

y Caledonian • « « 

• 

1805 

y Eagle ^ . 

» 

1807 

X Equitable • • • 

• 

1762 

z Globe • • • • 

• 

1803 

y Hope « • • • 

• 

1607 

X London Life Association 

1806 

y Licensed Victuallers 


1721 

z London • • 


ll21 

y Nortli British • • 


1809 

z Pelican 


1797 

Provident . . 


1806 

Rock . • • • 


1806 

Roval Exchange 


1720 

X Scottish Widows’ Fund 

1815 

Union . • . , 

• 

1714 

y West of England . 

a 

1807 

y Westminster Society 

a 

1792 


These lists are deficient by some fifteen or sixteen^ (the new ones 
of this year not ineloded^) but the information they afford may be 
found useful in the way of caution. At the same time, we desire 
to be understood as not doubting that, in the first list, consisting of 
twenty offices, in which the oldest has been only five years in ex- 
istence, there may be some so well conducted, — under respectable 
managers of known integrity and character, — as to invite a con- 
stemt stream of 4)usiness, notwithstanding their minority; while 
there may also be some few in the older classes, not of that high 
public estimation as to indiM^ those who have looked narrowly 
into the nature and conduct of Assurance Companies to intrust 
them with their own interests, or recommend them to their friends. 

If the question were to be decided ‘'by numbers (the Second 
class y, containing thirty-five companies out of tbefifty-sit named ; 
the third class containing fourteen comjdniies ; and ‘‘‘the first 

class 
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qliui| QjpUy sovexi) — ^cjbiqice would undoubtedly fall on the 
IhfO^iolary CoinpiuiiBiu The diftinc^on of Muliud and Pro-^ 
Indeta^ seems intended to combine the other two, but, we 
suspect, trader no fixed limits or regulations* The Roek is a 
Proprietary Office, and differs only, as we believe, in one respect 
ifrcnn the others, and that ii, that none but the assured can hold 
f hares. What the liondon and Westminster Mutual life Assur- 
ance Sodetylfiay mean by tbSe following statement, we pretend not 
to comprehend :^it says that the principle upon which it is founded 
is mutual,' and that ^ A mutual assurance draws a distinct and 
broad line bet)veen it and all proprietary companies but in the 
•very next huff/e we are told, ^ This society not only embodies all the 
new features of modern proprietary comjAnies, but also prcser\ es 
the chairacteristics of Mutual Assurance Societies.’ This is rather 
puzzling, and we leave it to others to unravel ; but Mr. de Mor- 
gan’s brief account c£ the first two (x and y) is clear enough. 

‘The former have no capital, except wfiat arises from their own 
accumulations, and each member is a guarantee to the rest for th^ul- 
filment of all engagements. If the office possess a charter, this guarantee 
opferates no further than to pledge the premiums already paid by any 
mdlnb^ for the discharge of all claims which arise before bis own, since 
a corporation is*' considered in law as an individual. If, on the other 
hand, there be no charter, the whole fortune of every member is pledged 
for the discharge of all claims. The risk, however, at the commence- 
ment is not great in character, and small in amount ; and the quantity 
of risk diminishes so much faster than the amoWst increases, that it 
may safely be said there is nothing in the commercial world which 
approaches, even remotely, to the security of a well-established and 
prudently-managed insurance office. 

‘ A proprietary insurance office has a capital, tMb proprietors of which 
may or may not be insured in the office, and for which a bonus is 
paid in addition to the market rate of interest. 4t Would perhaps be 
difficult, at the present time, to establish a new prof^rietary office with a 
very large capital. The public now begins to see that much capital is 
not necessary, and that nearly all the ^nus which is paid for its use is 
so much taken away from the savings of the insured, without any ade- 
quate benefit received in return. One^by one, the proprietary offices 
must (as some have done) admit the insured to a share in the profits, — 
the necessity for which will be taught by the decline of business, if not 
previously learnt.’— pp, 2*J2, 273. * 

The leaning, of Mr. de Morgan, though he does not say so 
in express terms, is evid^tly in fmom of Proprietary Companies, 
as requirix^ less cahlion thsn the Mutusd^^-s^pd ^is, notwith- 
standing the suecessful i^f&ctice of the Equitable Society. ‘ I 
a];w|iys# be ‘consider that society as a 4&tinct and anpmalws 
es^bliahmem, existing at this moment rmder circumstances of an 

unique 
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unique character. It is the result of an experiment which it was 
most important to try ; but #hich^ h&vlng been tried, ij^ed ikot be re- 
peated.’ Its present statels, iti fact, the result of a numpdy which 
never can be repeated. When it was established, in 17ti2, the 
Amicable, which had exists from the beginnmg (rf the century, 
was the only society formed for the purpose of lining assurances 
on lives ; and in speaking Of that, m writer already quoted ob- 
serves, ^ Nothing could exceOd the jpjustice and improvidence of 
a plan which made no distinction between the old mid the young 
in its premiums, and, by the annual division of its surplus, kept 
the society in a state of perpetual infancy.’ 

Our present author, among other remarks on the fashionable 
puffs, says : — ^ 

' Of one thing T am certain, that the magnificent style in which the 
prospectuses frequently indulge might often remind their readers of the 
unparalleled benefits which are promised by another description of 
traders, who vie with each other in describing th^rare qualities of their 
several blackings. If there be iu this country a person whose ambition 
it is to walk in Iho brightest boots to the cheapest insuraiice ojffice^ he 
has hiy pity : for, grant that he is ever able to settle where to s^djfeis 
serva^it, and it remains as difficult a question to what quarter he shall 
turn his own steps. The matter would be of no great consequence if 
persons desiring to insure could he t6ld at once to throw aside every 
prospectus which contains a puffi: unfortunately this cannot be done, as 
there are offices which may be in many circumstauQes^the most eligible, 
and which adopt this method of advertising their claims. If these 
pompous announcements be intended to profess that every subscriber 
shall ^receive more tlian he pays, their falsehood is as obvious as their 
meaning ; if not, their meaning is altogether concealed. 

‘ Public ignorance of the principles of insurance is the thing to which 
these advertisements appeal ; when it shall come to be clearly under- 
stood that in every office some must pay more than they receive, in 
order that others mag receive more than they pay, such attempts to per- 
suade the public of a certainly of universal profit wull entirely cease.’ — 
Preface, pp. xv., xvi. 

When a person is making up his mind as to the choice of an 
office, it is very natural that his election should be likely to fall on 
that which offers the most reasonable terms — that is to say, where 
the amount of premium to be paid for a hundred pounds is less 
thaii^ in others : but this difference in the premium is not the only 
thing to be regarded. The difference of a few shillings per 
cent., more especially in a proprietary and partieijpating establish- 
ment, is, we repeat, of little ihiportance; provided they keep 
within the limits of those tables which have been cOnsttilcted on 
the law of mortality, as deduced froth the most appiwed sta- 
tistical information, collected and registered from detailk of nu- 

'^’merous 
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0ie formation of toeW varieties of contingency ofices, the chances of 
which have not yet stood the ftst of eiqJchcncc.*-^. 242. 

The Proffl|M)r treats in some detail of tife valuation and distri- 
bution of the |irofits arising from insurances ; and under this part 
of the subject^ the matter being differently arranged in different 
offices, the following considerations, he says, might be addressed 
^to any peraon who intends to assure his life : — 

*You are"' aware that the premium demanded of you is, avowedly, 
more than has hitherto been found sufficient for the purpose, the reason 
being, that it is impossible to settle the exact amount, on account of our 
not knowing whether the future and the past will coincide in giving the 
same law of mortalityf and the same interest of money. The surplus 
arising from this overcharge, for the future existence of which it is hun- 
dreds to one, is now at your own disposal, and you must choose between 
ouf office and another, according to your intentions with regard to its ulli- 
mptb ’destination. Firstly, if you doubt the general security of the plan 
of insurance, and arc desirous of an absolute guarantee, independently 
of accumulations ffom premiums, there are offices ^hich will, in consi- 
deration of the surplus aforesaid, pledge their proprietary capitals for 
the satisfaction of your ultimate demand upon them. Secondly, if, 
being of the opinion aforesaid, you think the whole surplus too much to 
pay for the guarantee, there arc proprietary offices which retain a part of 
the profit in conrideration of the risk of their capita, and return tjie ro- 
mainder. Thirdly, if you wish the surfllus premium, as fast as it is 
proved to be such, to be applied in obviating the necessity of any further 
overcharges, there are offices which divide the profits during the life of 
the insured, by means of a reduction of premium. Fourthly, if you wish 
the surplus to accumulate, and, feeling confidence in your own life, are 
willing to risk losing it (the iurplm, remember) entirely if you die 
young, on condition of having it proportionally increased if you live to 
be old, there are offices which divide all or most of the profits among ^Id 
members. Fifthly, if you would prefer a certainty of profit, die when 
you may, there are offices which at once admit new members who die 
early to a full participation in all advantages. The choice between 
these several modes must be made by yourself, according to your own 
inclinations, views of fkirness, or particular €ircuim»tance6.’«^Xip« $$2, 
283 . 

The great importapce of ohociaii^ an office which allows a par- 
ticipation of prmts, eaomplified by a Report pat forth by the 
^ Rock,’ in which it is stated that * In the case of a royal per- 
sonage, Ute^ deceased, whose life was largely assured fur the 
lienefit of hi^iaixuiju the Directors found, by a document in their 
^ possession^ 
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the same time, and ac« # lerf pwi#wt wrytef. fMm 41. 4s. m 
to 5Z. Os, £<l, per cttlfc (44^1 irf Hi# R#<k bei|!g«4l. 8#. ed^), only 
five made my inHn'zi of pf^rtihm Pt addili^nal bonus ; and that, df 
these five, the Roi* pui4 more bonus than eitho# of the other 
four, in the pixq^wfioft Of Odl 6f, to 3Bl 17$. Qd., to S&l J8s. to 
32Z. 8s., and to 182. 4^, 8^2*, on aitd 0 ¥er every one hundred 
pounds assured in each respectively*,# 

Most of the offices, except those on the strict mutual principle, 
have three modes of distributing profits to the assured, who is 
generally allowed to make his choice among them. The first is 
that of fixed periodical additions to policies or sums assured ; the 
second, periodical diminution of premiums — deferred payment of 
premiums, or payment of them for a fixed number of years-^for 
all of which an equitable rate is professed to be calculated ; the 
third is the addition to policies at deaths, according to tfie state of ^ 
profits at the time, without reference to any*particular periods of 
distribution. In the fifst of these, which is the most Common, 
there is a great difference in different offices. Some make no 
distinction, in the sums to be appropriated, between the young 
and old assured ; and some allow no portion to those who com- 
mence their assurance beyond a certain age. Some, perhaps the 
greater part of the proprietary offices, divide septennially ; others 
quinquennially, and a few, but very few, annually, — to commence 
after the payment of a certain number of premiums. This last 
may perliaps be considered as the most equitable mode, enabling 
the survivors, in most cases, to receive a share of the profits 
proportioned tp the sums they have paid in premiums ; but it is 
the least of all favourable to the increase of the assets of the 
office, — a very considerable portion of their capitals arising from 
profits derived from the length of time between the periodical 
divisions. The Equitable, the only one that has adopted the de- 
<^nnial rule, has enriched itself chiefly by its Jong periodical 
cUyision. 

To illustrate this, let us suppose the assured to die just before he 
has completed the period of ten years : hia representatives receive 
no part of the profits which have accrued in that time ; nay, we 
are told, as to some offices, that if the 31st December, for instance, 
sl^ld be the teAnination of the periods and if the assured should 
die before midniyht of that day, though he had paid all the pre- 
miums required withifi the |A^rfod, his execfitor Would be consi- 
dered as entitled only to the bare sum assured, and not to any 
share of the profits. If this bo so, such a practice, We btHdtdte 
not to say, is unjtist, and We have no dofibt that, upon triai itVould 
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ap*-4t malterci not in 'what montbj week> or day the assured 
diiea^the executor ought to receive the fair share of the profits, 
A respectable office would not attempt to take an advantage of 
this kind. It is enough that all the profits are withheld from those 
who die before the payment of the simulated number of premiums. 
The longer the interval of the period of division, the greater will 
be the probable number thft may be expected to die without par- 
ticipation, and, consequently^ the larger the profits of the office 
and of those who survive.^ Another source of profit to the offices 
arises from lapsed policies, the premiums paid upon them being 
so much pure gain. Formerly they were much more numerous 
than at present. The competition among offices, each trying to 
%eat the other down, has taught those who assiire, that a policy 
even of a very few years’ standing is worth something, and most of 
the offices do not ^decline giving something for it (though con- 
siderablyless than the amount of the premiums paid). If more 
should be demandeif on the score of the office having incurred no 
loss by tbe risk, and having enjoyed the accumulated interest, Mr. 
de Morgan furnishes the answer which the office might give : ‘ The 
risk which turned out favourably in your case did not produce 
the same result in another — and it j^s the very essence of an^ip- 
surance office, that those who live pay for those who die bqphe 
should have added — and those who die before the completion of 
a period pay to those who outlive it. 

There is, however, we really believe, a great degree of liberality 
shown by the established offices to the assured or their represent- 
atives, whenever a case deserving benevolent consideration occurs ; 
and it must be owned they have good reason to be cautioi^ 
in this department of their procedure. Wc understand that 
instances of gross deception are not uncommon, such as the sub- 
stitution of a healthy subject for examination by the medical 
officer in the place of one that would be rejected, concealment 
of disease, forged certificates of age to lower the rate of pre- 
mium, &c. When a creditor proposes an insurance on the life 
of his debtor, it is particularly necessary to be satisfied of the 
identity of the latter, as this step is rarely liad recourse to be- 

The general use, by insurance ofiicea, of the word * profits' is an abuse of the 
term, they being whoUy contingent and remote. It cannot for a moment 
tioned that, instead of 'profit,* the insurance office must sustain a loss by etjw^- 
surer who dies before^ the amount paid by him in premiums, with the accumulated 
mteresi, ahaU be ^uivalent to the amount of hie pohey— say from Id to 35 annual 
premiums, according to the age of the inaund — ^yei, in most of these offices, the 
representatives share in the should the insured diS immediately after seven 

payments. The equitable rule would be, toasiign the bomn to such only as had sur- 
vived the expectation of life, according; to the generally veceived law of mortahty ; 
or who had paid in premiuofs, with interest upon them, a sum equal to that lor 
which the life was insured. 
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fore an apprehension is eiitertitined 6f ^ipproadiif^ death* Such 
and many other deceptions are practised ag;ainst insurance offices ; 
and, although the strongest evidence may have been produced in 
a court of justice to prove the frauds the office, whether as 
plaintiff or defendant, has almost always failed, by the leaning 
of the jury to the Weak, and against the strong : the one party 
is poor, the other is rich — the one*is an individual, the other 
a company — and the verdict is too Often given in direct contradic- 
tion to the summing up of the judge. It is quite fair that when 
there is a doubt the individual should have the benefit ; but jurors 
should remember that they are sworn to apply all their facul- 
ties in arriving at the just decision. ^ 

By the act of 14 Geo. III. chap. 38, levelled at gamblingy 
the insurance offices were meant to be protected against one 
very important risk of fraud. It enacts that no insurance on life 
shall be valid unless the party insuring hs^s a plain legitimate, 
interest in the party ^whose name is inserted in the policy. 
By the laws of Frrancc and most of the continental states, all 
insurances of this class are absolutely forbidden, not for the 
prevention of gambling, (which is rather encouraged,) but in oider 
to guard society against the risk of the persons assuring con- 
triving the death of the assured. Now we are sorry to say that 
this is supposed to have happened in a few instances in our own 
country, and the tendency to it ought to be more strictly pro- 
hibited by law. In short, a decisive blow should be struck at 
the practice of assigning policies to, or purchasing them in the 
market by, those who are strangers to the parties whose names 
the policies bear, and who can have no other interest in them 
than the desire that such policies should speedily become claims 
— whose interest lies in the death, not in the life of the assured. 

A very odd case was tried recently before Lord Abinger. 
Two young women, the daughters of a deceased officer, with no 
other pioperty whatsoever but pensions of lOL a-year from the 
Ordnance, lived a few miles out of town with a person who had 
man led, we believe, their sistcr-in-law, also in very reduced cir- 
cumstances. However, they all came to London as the winter 
was setting in, took lodgings, and the elder girl, having just at- 
tM^ her twe^-hrst year, was sent sometimes alone, sometimes 
wilh^£ cr married sister, to no less than eight or ten offices, to 
effect an insurance at each on her own life. Being extremely 
handsome, and in the full bloom and vigour of health, she was 
admired and courteously received at the several establishments ; 
and, strange as it may appear, though she could assign no oilier 
reason for wishing to assure her life, than tbi^t wa$ tpld it 
VOL. Lxiv. NO. cxxviii. X ' was 
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vnM figbt to do m, ohe aetaolly mtceeded, with five of the 
offifMO, in effecting policies in her own name« some for two^ others 
for three years> for no less a sum in all than l6,0CX)?. ! This 
was about the end of November, 1830, One evening in Decem- 
ber the whole party went together to the theatre — they took 
some oysters and other refreshments OH their return — this young 
and beautiful person went to bed — from which she never arose, but 
to be placed iit her cofSxL A postmortem examination took place ; 
a great effusion was found on the brain, caused by extraordinary 
vidlence of vomiting, the cemsequence^ it was stated, of some 
powders given by her sister-in-law. The husband, as trustee, lost 
HO time in applying for the amount of two of the policies that 
had been assigned to hinj, but the offices very properly refused 
payment : they ought to have refused the insurance. He takes the 
alarm and goes with his family to France, and some years after- 
awards brings his actiqp through an agent, not venturing, it would 
seeni, to appear himself ; and for once thp insurance office got a 
verdict in its favour ! 

The Act of 14 Geo. III. is in fact a dead letter, It merely 
enacts the voidance of the policy. Will the holder, if rejected, 
prosecute the claim would he be entitled to a verdict ?— what 
damages could he obtain? The two parties, the assured and 
th^ office, are frequently participes eriminis, and both interested 
in keeping up the policy ; and what is a third party (who bolds 
the policy) to gain by rendering it void? The only gainer 
would be the office, from the premiums that m<ty have been paid : 
the Act does not say that they shall be refunded, nor does it aimrd 
any penalty on the offenders. 

In our former article we noticed the indignation with whicli 
Mr. Babbage commented on the practice of almost all the Com- 
panies in paying a commission to agents, solicitors, or brokeis 
who bring assurances to their respective offices. He relates, 
among others, the case of a clergyman who desired his attorney 
to make choice of an office to assure his life for 2000Z. The 
attorney applied to the office for which be was agent, and which 
happened to be one of the few which made no return of any 
part of the profits. The consequence was, that at the clergy- 
man’s death the family received only the original sum, 
whereas, bad the attorney gone to the Equitable, he would »ve 
received for the widow and orphan children S«00i. If this 
agent concealed from bis employer that such a result would be 
among the probabilities, he no doubt acted dishonestly ; but we 
cannot a^ee in the sweeping inference of Mr. Babbage. The 
frilowing is the view which Mr. de Morgan takesof this matter 

‘As 
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* Ab between one office and i^other, the attemey is in a judicial 
% capacity ; and, aa regarde hi$ client^ be is already ike paid protector of 
the iniei'esU of another person. He baa, therefore, no liberty of choice 
between one office and another, but is already bound to choose that 
which he judges best for his client. All who have written on the sub- 
ject of late years have attacked this inie, for such it is ; but they have 
directed all their censures against the offices, as if they were the only 
parties to blame. If, indeed, the bribe had been offered to the needy 
and ignorant only, this partial distribution ot blame might have been 
allowed ; but when the parties who receive the bribe are men of educa- 
tion, and moving in those professions which bring the successful to 
affluence, 1 do not see the justice of allowing them to escape. 1 have 
little doubt that an increasing sense of right and wrong wilt banish thi{ 
unworthy practice, either by fedlure of givers or receivers. A barrister 
cannot offer an attorney commission on th^ briefs which he brings, nor 
can a physician pay an apothecary fsr his recommendation ; a jury never 
receives a hint that the plaintiff will give commission on the damages^ 
which they award ; and tne time will come whefi the offer of money to * 
a person whose unbiassed opinion is already the property of another 
will be deemed to be what it really is, namely, hrihei'y and corruption. 
It is one among many proofs how low is the standard of collective 
morality ; and how easy it is for honourable individuals to do in concert 
' that from which they would ssparately shrink.*— pp. 258, 259. 

We suspect Mr* de Morgan to be much better versed in the 
doctrine of chances and probabilities than in the intercourse be- 
tH^een barristers and attorneys, doctors and apothecaries ; but we 
would ask him, what is a poor man, living in the heart of Wales, 
and wishing to effect an insurance, to do, but apply to bis man of 
business, or the agent of some office, who must take his examina- 
tion, send it up to the office, employ a medical man, &c. &c. ; 
and can it be expected he shall do all this ivithout remuneration ? 
We believe that the whole of the country business with the 
offices in London is, and must be, transacted through agency; 
and, though each agent may have his peculiar office, yet it is un- 
doubtedly his duty to explain to his private employer, as far as he 
knows, the different terms on which different offices grant assur- 
anccs. For residents in London, we believe, agency is not given, 
as the party can himself apply. 

On the whole we cannot consider these institutions in any 
light thaik as great public benefits, of which almost every 
claus of society may avail themselves with advantage to their rising 
families. Like all other human institutions, they are liable to be 
misconducted and abused; the good, however, we are satisfied, 
greatly predominates. TsJee, for instance, a case of very cammoa 
occurrence ; suppose a clergyman, happy in bis domestio circle, 
educating bis elaldren liberally, and with bis 400L or 5001. 
a-year distributing consolation to his parishioners. Possessing 
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o nly a life interest in his income^ no sooner is the thread snapped 
than heggary stares his family in the face— the widow and ebildren 
are at once turned out upon the wide world, or doomed perhaps 
to recei\^e a grudging pittance from some relation. Now, all 
this might have been avoided by an appropriation of some 50l. or 
601. a-year out of the life income, through the instrumentality of 
an assurance office. 

It is the same in almost dvery walk of life. Lawyers, phy- 
sicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, marrying young, and solely 
dependent on their practice ; officers of the army and navy, who 
can lay by a pittance of their pay ; clerks in public offices, in 
l^nks, and counting-houses ; tradesmen and artificers, — in shoit 
almost every description of persons may profit in this manner, 
and a great mass of misery be avoided by the sacrifice of a very 
small portion of income. Even the highest personages of the 
•realm, not excluding^ royalty itself, may ^ptfbfit by these offices, 
when embarrassed in pecuniary matters^ "^by them the pressure 
f debt may be relieved, and the creditor satisfied, and incum- 
brances on entailed estates removed, on reasonable and honour- 
able conditions, infinitely preferable to what can be had from 
turning to the common run of money-lenders. 

We do not think it worth while to go into any argument with 
certain persons who object to all life-assurance as a species of 
gambling — nor with those who, looking to the incorrect phsiiii^j 
lose sight of what is really meant, and prose about impious inter- 
ference with the fiat of Providence. There is, however, a more 
business-like class who object to the plan. These contend thkt^ 
if the annual sums paid by the assured, as premiums, were put oUf 
at compound interest, the produce would exceed what the assured 
or his representatives will receive from the office. This is looking 
at the subject in a very narrow and mistaken point of view : it 
supposes life certain to a given extent. Mr. de Morgan says the 
best thing an individual could do with a small sum (say lOOZ.), so 
as to have perfect security for its return, would be to invest it in 
the funds at 4:1^ per cent. * He might also invest the interest^ 
and thus obtain compound interest but he observes, ^ it is not 
easy for an individual to do this : unless he provide an agent to 
draw the dividends immediately on their beconung due, 
circumstances will happen to prevent the immediate investment 
of the interest. It is not at all an unfair calculation to suppose 
that, upon each half-yearly dividend, a month will be lost, so that 
nominal compound interest for forty-two years will only be really 
for diirty-five years.’ But he hen elsewhere assigned a much 
iMiter reason for giving a preference to assullmice offices. He 
•ays: — 
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* Probably^ if the following queetm were put to 9il those whose Ihrea 
are now inatnred, What is the cdwmiage which you derive from iu- 
vesting your surplus income in an insurance o£l^ ? more than half 
would reply, The certainty of my executors receiving a sum at my 
death, were that to take place to-morrow. This is but half an answer ; 
for not only does the office undertake the equalization of life, as above 
described, but also the return of the smms invested ^ with compound in^ 

The object is to provide a certainty against the casualties of 
life which render it uncertain; and to secure a sum of money 
greater than would be secured by any other means, let death 
come when it may. It is not a question whether lOOOi. placed 
in the funds to accumulate (which every one has not the mesins 
of doing), or the insurance of a life for lOOOZ., is preferable — 
the question is simply this, whether it is more advantageous to 
cause a small annui^ Sum to be paid for insuring lOQO^., or tjp 
place the amount of that small sum annually, at compound inte- 
rest^ in the funds. £et us take an example from two or three 
dffiferent offices, and see what the several results will be. ^ 

A young man of thirty years of age insures his life for 1000/., 
say with the Rock — the p^jemium 12«. per cent., or thereabouts ; 

the probability of his life may be taken at thirty years. Now 
, 2/. 12s. put out at 3 per cent compound interest, for thirty 
would produce (omitting fractions) . . • £l2S6 

The sum insured is * • • • . . £l000 

^ His loss by insuring would thus be • . . , £236 

^""But the Rock divides profits septennially — at least 
8 per cent, each period, of which may be reckoned 
four in thirty years — the bonus then would be . • £320 

The gain by insuring, instead of funding at compound 
interest • . • . . . . . £f^s 

Try the same case in the Palladium — 

The loss as before would be , . . £236 

By a statement of profits now before us, a life of thirty 
^ would receive every seven jears about 86i, I0s,j and 

four peflods the bonus would be . • . £346 

Gain by an assurance in the Palladium . . . £109 

Taking the age of fifty, the result would be pretty nearly the 
same ; but if we suppose the assured to have died within the first 
period of seven ybars — say at the end of sixyears^all othfr points 

the 
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the samPj the accumillated com^mund interest on 22. llZf. for 
lOOOl., would amount to ..... c£l68 

But the survivor would receive by insuring the life . .£ 1000 

The gain in this case to the assured, and consequent loss 

to the office is • ^£33 1 

• ■■■■■MW 

In the Equitable^ as at present constituted, the young insured 
would not fare so well ; let us take the case as before of the 
probability of a life reaching thirty years. The plan of exclud- 
ing all the assured from any participation of profits^ until they 
come within the 5000 oldest subscribers, is not a trifling fea- 
ture : — one must live, on an average of chances, at least fifteen 
years before he reaches admission into that enviable num- 
ber ; and in the next fifteen, should he survive, he might, perhaps, 
get the profits of one decennial period ; which, after deducting 
the premium and sim];ilc interest upon them, will give him at the 
end of thirty years, at the most, about 150i. Hut, if the >ourig 
obtain only so small a pittance, an insurance made at an advanced 
age is ruinous. Take an example of one supposed to be made in 
the year 1820 for 1000/., the age fifjy-five, premium 53l. In 
fifteen years, that is in 1835, he might hope to get within the 
envied pale; but the division of profits being in 1839, he will 
then have assigned to him (payable at his death) 3 per cent, fo^ 
the remaining four or five .years,, say 150i. At this time, that iS 
in nineteen years, he will have paid in premiums with interest at 
3 per cent. ^1381 

Will be entitled (when the policy becomes a claim) to d'i50 

Balance of money advanced, with mterest . , , „£’! 181 

He is now in his seventy-fifth year, and enters on a fresh 
decennial period, which if he should survive, and is about ten 
to one against him, he will have paid a further sum of . £607 

His share of profits will now be about . . . £300 

There remains a loss of . . . . • £307 

Add former loss « • • • • • • ofilSl 

ot’1488 

Deduct original sum insured « • ■ • <i.'1000 

The actual loss to the assured, and gain to the office . £488 

How different would the result have been under the old regu- 
lations 1 I n this case the representatives of the assured would 

have 
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have received in addition to the originl>l lOOOi.j instead of 

sustaining the above loss : for we have the late act^a^y s own state- 
mentj put forth somewhat triumphantly^ that the Equitable^ up to 
the year 1820, had added to a policy of twenty years’ standing 
77 per cent. ; to one of thirty years’ l6l per cent. ; to one of 
forty years’ 280 per cent. ; and to one of fifty years’ 401 per cent. ! 
and yet, knowing well what the resillt of the change must inevit- 
ably be, he actually triumphed in the loss which the insured 
must incur, and in the certainty of the great benefit which the 
office would receive, from the device of his own ingenuity. Com- 
menting on the history and practice of the Equitable Society, our 
Professor pithily says : — ^ 

‘ The general lesson taught by it i8,~be cautious ; but, among other 
things, be cautious of carrying caution so far as to leave a part of your 
own property for the benefit of those who are in no way related to you. 
If there be a Chary bdis in an insurance there is also a Scylla; 

the mutual insurer, who is too much afraid oP dispensing the profits to 
those who die before him, will have to leave his own share for those who 
die after him. Reversing the fable of Spenser, we should write upon 
the door of every mutual office but one, Be wao'y ; but upon that one 
should be written, Be not too wary^ and over it, “ Equitable Society.*^ * 
P* 281. • 

Our sole object in recurring to this subject has been to incul- 
t^te the necessity of exercising great caution in a very delicate 
matter of practice. We cannot shut our eyes and ears to the 
numbeiless cases in which quiet individuals and families, espe- 
cially those residing at a distance from town, are injured from 
placing rash reliance on the pompous invitations of speculating 
quacks — nor do we think, on the other hand, that the established 
reputation of an insurance company ought to protect its peculiar 
manoeuvres from scrutiny. Study well, we repeat, the names of 
the real working directors — distrust placardings of dukes and 
lords, who can know notliing about the matter, and probably never 
heard of it — and look sharp, when you see unparalleled advan- 
tages offered, as to the number of years during which the generous 
association propounding such benefits has been able to exhibit its 
attractions. Per contra, do not allow yourself to be inveigled into 
an absurdly |,^isadvantageous arrangement, merely because the 
establishment that offers it is of old standing, undoubted firmness, 
and thinks it may take any liberties with the gaping mass. 
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Art* Diary in America. By Captain Frederick Marryat, 

R.N. 3vols., l£mo. London^ 1839* 

% Travels in North America. By the Hon. Charles Augustus 

Murray. Q. vols., 8vo. London, 1839- 

hasty tourists in the United States we have bad enough ; 
but, probably, a score or two of steam-passengers may have 
favoured the world with their Jucubrations, before the booksellers 
adopt the opinion of the reviewers. We expect little satisfactory 
information on really serious points from any one that shall but 
have gone in the usu<al perfunctory manner over ground lately 
traversed by Mrs. Trollope, Captain Hall, and Mr. Hamilton ; 
three as clever persons, certainly, as have indited books of travels 
within our time — and as different from each other 
their works) in temper, habits, opinions, and manners, ^Rf|ply 
three clever persons that could well have been selected the 

'same (or nearly the sasne) class of society. The shrewd, homely, 
sarcastic dowager — the acute, indefatigable, restlessly peering 
and analyzing sailor and savant — the elegant, contemplative, 
well-read soldier and gentleman, uniting (rare combination!) 
fastidiousness of taste with a broad, lich vein of humour — all 
three gave us representations of the sayings and doings of Brother 
Jonathan, which tallied to a nicety in the general effect ; — the 
variety in minor details being merely sufficient to prove that thejp^ 
had not copied each other, but all sketched from nature and ’ 
coloured on the S]K)t. Of such life as rapid strangers can see and 
apprehend at all, they were not likely to omit any very important 
features ;^nd it may be long before any English writer of equal 
talents sb^ have had the opportunity of obsening, during a 
consideranW space of time, the interior existence of the Anglo- 
Americans. Here, however, are two new adventurers, each 
of wdiose performances will, no doubt, attract some atten- 
tion, which, in regard to mere amusement at all events, they will 
both repay. 

Captain Marryat stands second in merit to no living novelist 
but Miss Edgeworth. His happy delineations and contrasts of 
character, and easy play of native fun, redeem a thousand faults 
of verbosity, clumsiness, and coarseness. His strong sense 
utter superiority to affectation of all sorts command respect; 
and in his quiet effectiveness of circumstantial narrative, he 
sometimes approaches old Defoe. There is less of caricature 
about his pictures than in those of any contemporary humorist 
— unless, perhaps, Morier ; and he shows far larger and ina- 
turer knowledge of the real workings of human nature than any 
of the band, except the exquisite writer we hav#*just named, 

and 
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and Mr. Theodore Hook, of whom praise ii equally super- 
fluous. Had Captain Marryat gone to America ten or twelve 
years sooner, the literary result must have been striking in- 
deed ; but he encountered very serious obstacles in 1837, for 
by that time his own fame as a |minter of manners had been 
widely spread — his name was as familiar in the Broadway as 
in New Burlington Street — and tte moment his arrival was 
announced, it was taken for graUteef that he had brought his note- 
book with him, and would, on his return to the old world, enter- 
tain us with a set of sketches as broad as Mrs. Trollope’s, relieved 
by disquisitions as bold, though not, perhaps, so ingenious as 
Basil Hall’s, and conclusions as anti- democratic as Hamilton’s,^ 
conveyed in diction more likely to be understood by the demo- 
cracy proper of America. The consequence was, that though the 
popular English author received at the outset numerous invita- 
tions, he found the society into which these jdrew him uniformly • 
stiffened by his presence, and after a variety of good-natured ex- 
planations had failed to remove this * cold obstruction,’ his pride 
rebelled against the notion of further experiments. He distinctly 
says that he very soon ceased to accept preferred hospitalities in 
New York; and we gather that ho followed the same course 
generally in the other cities of the Union. Excepting, apparently, 
a very few cases of family alliance or old acquaintanceship, he 
MSms to have contented himself with what a traveller without 
a single letter of introduction might have seen ; and though some 
of his best anecdotes are connected with the Transatlantic cele- 
brity ol his own works, and the consequent curiosity of indivi- 
duals, it is obvious that he endeavoured throughout to keep his 
incognito. However, the Captain’s eyes, and ears too, are of 
the quickest ; though no great admirer of Miss Martineau, he 
knows ‘ how to observe — the Americans live in the sun habitually 
— and he appears to have made it his special business to master 
their current literature. He has, accordingly, gleaned a fair 
allowance of traits of manners, which he presents commonly in the 
same racy style with which his novels have made us all familiar ; 
and it need scarcely be added, that he has given some strik- 
ing facts, and many vigorous views and reasonings respecting 
the republican polity — ^but, on the whole, it is no wonder that 
he cannot be said to have made any very remarkable addition to 
the graver collectanea of his predecessors. His humour is his 
own — and his masculine understanding must be allowed to con- 
firm, if these wanted any confirmation, the general conclusions in 
which Hall, Hamilton, and De Tocqueville had previously con- 
curred 

The Hon. diaries Augustus Murray is a pilgrim of another 

breed. 
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brood. We laid down his volumes, which are full of Eton, with 
the impression that he had gone to America straight from school 
-**but, if Lodge's Peerage speaks truth, he is a gentleman of 
mature years, and Master of the Royal Household. His juvenile 
spirits, therefore, are only to be envied; — he is evidently not 
without cleverness— *and we have been pleased, on the whole, 
with the gaiety and good humour of his narrative. 

This airy gentleman appesCts to havb met with very flattering 
attentions in the course of his travels* He is careful to record 
that among his fellow passengers out, chiefly Irish labourers, he 
was distinguished as ^ the young Scotch Lord,' and that when he 
.^risited the Havannah, the hospitable tobacconists received him as 
^ a grandee of the first class,' — and we infer from his tone pamm, 
that the younger son of a Scotch Earl is as great a star in Uncle 
Sam's republic as a Prince Piickler in the kingdom of Cockaigne. 
‘ We must remembei^ however, that this was probably the first 
genuine specimen of the modern dandy genus that had been ex- 
hibited in those regions, and therefore allow for the natural influ* 
ence, not only of rank among radicals, but of blue satin and 
French polish, suddenly outshining stiff frills and Day and 
Martin. 

Both of these authors are good enough to offer ns, infer alia^ 
sundry specimens of what they consider as the peculiar phrasq^ 
logy of Brother Jonathan; and Captain Marryat has certa^;^ 
produced some which had for ourselves the charm of novelty. 
But, excepting when the phrase is distinctly traceable to some- 
thing peculiar in the habits or circumstances of the Trans- 
atlantic community, we receive everything of this class with ex- 
treme suspicion ; or rather we entertain no doubt at all that the 
discovery is simply that of a transplanted provincialism, which the 
man of Mayfair might have detected as easily by a trip into 
Norfolk, Devon, or Lancashire. The discoveries, however, are 
occ^ionally quite astounding; — and we must allow that Mr. 
Murray outshines in this department even Miss Martineau. He, 
for example, commemorates and eulogises 

‘ the various tints which clothe the American woods in autumn, or, to 
use their own poetical and admirable expression, in the falL* — vol. i. 
p. 78. 

Now, we were informed by ^an awfully ancient old woman,’ 
whose suggestions we often find of special benefit to us in our 
literary, as well as in our political inquiries, that this ^admirable 
expression’ bad been famdiar to her ear from a period nearly 
transcending that of legal memory — nay, only last week her 
own youngest grand-daughter casually mentionedPit as the prac- 
tice 
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tice in the family to give all the children phyn^c ' 'spring and 
fall/ Emboldened by this hint we repaired to the British 
Museum, and request^ our friend Sir Henry Kllis to assist us 
in an accurate search through the lesdcons and glossaries^ printed 
and MSS.> erf that unrivalled collection ; which being performed 
accordingly, we at length detected this very word ' fall ’ in a dic- 
tionary of the English tongue by one Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 
with this interpretation : — ' Autumn, the fall of the leaf ; the 
time when the leaves drop from the trees and an example from 
a translation of Juvenal, executed by John Dryden, Esq., viz. 

* What crowds of patients the town doctor kills, 

Or how last /a// he raised the weekly bills.* < 

Again, at vol. i. p. 6l, the Master of the Household informs us 
that a wheeled vehicle pljing for hire in the streets of New York 
is there called ^ a hack," Now, our industrious researches have 
enabled us to point out to Mr, Murray two Cisatlantic examples 
of the same ugly vocablfe in the same sense. The first occurs in 
a ballad ‘ On Conveyancing,' published in London, a.u. 1839 — 

‘ There’s always hacks about in packs, 

Wherein you may be shaken ; 

And Jarvis is not always drunk, 

Tho* always overtaken. 

The horses have beej;^ broken well ; 

All danger is rescinded — 

For some have broken both their knees. 

And some are broken-winded.* 

Hood*s Own, p. 108. 

The second example will satisfy Mr, Murray that Hood ameri- 
ranizes not — it is from a much older work — Pope's Own. There- 
in the mighty mother of Dulness is represented as summoning 
her children and vassals about her misty throne — and they come 
at her command — 

' A motley mixture ! in long wigs, in bags, 

In silks, in crapes, in garters, and in rags. 

From drawing-rooms, from colleges, from garrets. 

On horse, on foot, in hacks, and gilded chariots.’ 

Another word of homely enough sound puzzles Mr. Murray 
exceedingly in its Amerkan application. At p. 1£0, vol. ii., he 
says, ' We pitched our camp in a well- wooded valley called here 
u hoi tom f and again, at p. J25, ‘I started [in pursuit of deer] 
with two soldiers to a large grove or bottom/ If Mr. Murray 
had ever followed field sports in old England, this difficulty would 
not have embarrassed his Transatlantic cynegetics. Bottom, in 
old and univerHl English, means Johnson's examples 

are 
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are from the BMe-^Shakspeare~and Addison* Valleys are 
occasionally clothed with woods and groves — ^but such garni- 
ture is not more essential to them than the Windsor uniform is to 
a Highlander. saw by night/ says Zechariah (i. 8), ^and 
behold a man riding upon a red horse^ and he stood among the 
myrtle-trees that were in the bottom.’ 

Mr. Murray mentions various other perversions of words which 
he acknowledges for English, and sometimes he chastises these 
with as near an approach to severity as is consistent with ' the 
nice conduct of a clouded cane.’ He is indignant, for example, 
to find ^ a small tavern kept by a general ’ — ^ the broken wheel of 
his waggon [not hack] mended by a colonel ’ — and ' day-labourers 
and mechanics speaking of each other as this gentleman and that 
gentleman* (vol. i. p. 120). We are old enough to remember 
our own volunteer times when many a British major stooped 
to measure ribbon^ and even colonels of light-horse might be 
detected in the act of weighing figs — ofid such heroes bore their 
military titles habitually in all their private circles. General is a 
bigger word, no doubt — probably his Yankee friends had some 
time commanded brigaded train-bands, and ‘once a provost 
always a provost’ is a saying which the ‘young Scotch Lord' 
might have heard of. He states that ‘ among other civilized 
nations a General is a man so named for the length or 
brity of his military service / — ^but, we believe, if he inqwes 
at the Horse Guards, he will find that many a gallant Engrah 
soldier lays a white head in the grave without having been ‘ so 
named,’ and that fortunate individuals occasionally attain to be 
‘so named’ without either antediluvian length, or postdiluvian 
celebrity of ‘service.’ ‘ Other civilized nations/ he adds, ‘reserve 
the title of Gentleman for the man who is by birth, education, or 
habits enabled to follow literar}, scientific, or liberal pursuits, 
which, by refining his manners and enlarging his mind, dis- 
tinguish him from the great mass of mankind.’ If Mr. Murray 
studies the matter more leisurely, he will discover that ‘oven 
in Britain’ all attorneys are ex officio ‘gentlemen ’ Nay, if he 
will take some opportunity of properly disguising his person, and 
trust himself for once to the interior of one of those Ark-like 
‘ hacks’ which now and then rattle even through Pimlico, every 
cookmaid they pick up shall be * This here lady,’ and the rival cad 
that would fain have intercepted her, by summary diminutio capitis 
proclaimed ‘ No gentleman.’ 

We recommend, to both Mr. Murray and Captain Marryat, in 
case of a second edition, careful reference to an tuneful manual 
lately published, the ‘ General Dictionary of Provincialisms,’ by 
William Holloway (Lewes, 1838); and ^so t</‘ The (Classical 

Dictionary 
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Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue>’ by Captaiit Grose of jolly 
renown, who eflFectually vindicates for the old country a very 
large proportion of the queer eating and drinking phrases that 
struck our authors as of genuine Yankee growth — e. g. corned for 
drank, &c. &c. The substantive slang is not to be found either 
in Johnson or Richardson — it means the dialect of that section of 
the community who are, and consider themselves to be, likely to 
end the scene with being slung up. • Of this dialect Grose is the 
Suidas — and it is no wonder that an English gentleman travelling 
in America should be advised to carry that hand-book with him, 
lor, though nothing could be more false than Cobbett’s coarse 
saying, ‘ the Adam and Eve of this Paradise came out of N ewgate,’ ^ 
it is quite certain that some of the States were used by us, during 
several generations, for the purposes which Botany Bay and Van 
Diemen’s Land serve now. The real peculiarity and piquancy 
of the current vulgar phraseology in the I^nion consists in the 
ludicrous jumbling of words and images derived from such settlers 
as Defoe has immortalised in his history of Moll Flanders, with 
others as obviously inherited from the venerable pilgrims who drew 
up the Blue Laws of Massachusetts — all delivered with an accent 
clearly traceable to the drawling whine and snufBe of the old 
conventicle preachers — which melodious lugubrosity was pre- 
served to within no distant period, if indeed it be yet exploded, 
anrbng the lower sectaries of the mother country. Captain 
Marryat describes and comments upon the eternal hum that breaks 
American colloquy, without being aware that it is produced by 
Ben Jonson whenever he brings a puritan on the stage. 

Most of the following (from Captain Marryat) are specimens 
of the really indigenous class : — 

‘ In the West, where steam-navigation is so abundant, when they 
ask you to drink they say, ‘‘ Stranger, will you take in wood ?’* — the 
vessels taking in wood as fuel to keep the steam up, and the person 
taking in spiiits to keep his steam up. — To make J:racks — to walk 
away. “ Well, now, I shall make tracks — from foot-tracks in the 
snow. 

‘ In tlie Western States, where the racoon is plentiful, they use the 
ahhrcviation *coon when speaking of people. When at New York, I 
went into a hairdresser’s shop to have my hair cut : there were two 
young men from^ the west — one under th# barber s hands, the other 
standing by him. “ I say,” said the one who was having his hair cut, 

I hear Captain M is in the country.” “ Yes,” replied the other, 

so they say : I should like to see the ’coort.” 

‘ “ I’m BLgone *coon” implies “ I am distressed — or ruined— or lost.” 

I once asked the origin of this expression, and was very gravely told as 
follows : — ** There is a Captain Martin Scott in the United States army 
who is a remaiteble shot with a rifle. He was raised^ 1 believe, in 

Vermont. 
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Verinoat. Hia fama was flo considerable througb the State that even 
the animals were aware of it. He went out one morning with hia rifle, 
spying a racoon upon the upper branches of a high tree, brought 
gun up to his shoulder ; when the racoon, perceiving it, raised his 
paw up for a parley. ‘ I beg your pardon, mister,’ said the racoon, very 
politely; *but I ask you if your name is Scott ‘Yes,’ replied 
the captain, * Martin Scott ? ' continued the racoon. •Yes,’ replied 
the Captain. ‘ Captain Martin Scott ? ’ still continued the animal. 
‘ Yes,* replied the captain, ‘ Captain Scott/ ‘ Oh ! then,’ says 

the animal, ‘ I may ^ust as well come down, for Pm a gone ^coon* 

‘ ‘ At a rustic dance a Kentuckian said to an acquaintance of mine, in 
reply to his asking the name of a very fine girl, “That's my sister, 
stranger ; and I flatter myself that she shows the nastiest ankle in all 
'’Kentuck.” Unde derivatur? From the constant rifle-practice in that 
State, a good shot or a pretty shot is termed also a nasty shot, because 
it would make a nasty wound : erjo, a nice or pretty ankle becomes a 
nasty onac. 

* The term for all baggage, especially in the south or westjl ^ plun- 
der.” This has been derived from the buceaneers, who for TBr long a 
time infested the bays and creeks near the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and whose luggage was probably very correctly so designated. 

‘The gamblers on the Mississippi use a veiy refined phrase for 
“cheating” — “playing the advantages «?)ver him.” But, as may bo 
supposed, the principal terms used ai'e those which are borrowed from 
rade and commerce. The rest, or remainder, is usually termed tlie 
balance. “ Put some of those apples into a dish, and the balance 
the store-room.” When a person has made a mistake, or is out in 
calculation, they say, “ You missed a figure that time.” In a skirmish 
last war, the fire from the British was very severe, and the men in the 
American ranks were falling fast, when one of the soldiers stepped up 
to the commanding officer and said, “ Colonel, don't 5 ou think that wc 
might compromise this aftair?” “Well, 1 reckon I should have no 
objection to submit it to arbitration myself,” replied the Colonel. 

‘ Even the thieves must be commercial in their ideas. One rogue 
meeting another, asked him what he had done that morning; “Not 
much,” was the reply, “Pve only realized this umbrella.” 

‘ A lady was economically inclined, and in cutting out some shirts for 
her husband, resolved that they should not descend much lower dian 
his hips. She wound up her arguments by observing that linen was a 
very expensive article, and that she could not see what on earth was the 
reason that people should stuff so much capital into their pantaloons. 

The verb “ to fix” is uqjvcTsal. It means to do sfiiything. “ Shall 
I fix your coat or your breakfast first?’' That is, “ Shall I brush your 
coat, or get ready your breakfast first?” 

‘ In the West, when you stop at an inn, they say, What will you 
ha\e? Brown meal and common doings, or white wheat and chicken 
fixings that is, “ Will you have pork and brown brj|^, or white 
bread and fried cluckeu ?" Also, “ Will you have a feed ot a check 
dinner or a luncheon?’ 


The 



The cldcken fixings are superb ; but cAeoJt and feed are no 
more American than hack or/aC.* 

^ At one town, where I had stopped, I had been reposing more than 
two hours when my door was opened; but this was too common a cir- 
cumstance for me to think anything of it : the people would come into 
my room whether I was in bed or out of bed, dressed or not dressed, 
and, if I expostulated, they would reply, “Never mind, we don’t care. 
Captain.” On this occasion I called out, “Well, what do you want?” 

‘ “ Are you Captain M ?” said the person walking up to the bed 

where I was lying, “ Yes, I am,” replied 1. “ Well, I reckon I 
wouldn’t allow you to go through our town without seeing you any how. 
Of all the humans^ you’re the one I most wish to see.” I told him I was 
highly flattered.* ,, 

• I was amused by a reply given me by an American in office here, 

I asked how much his office w'as worth, and his answer was six hun* 
dred dollars, besides* stealings. This was, at all events, flunk and 
honest : in England the word would have been softened down to per* 
quisites, I afterwards found that it was a comtnon expression in the 
States to say a place was wrtli so much — besides cheatageJ^^ 

We have extracted these specimens as^ to our fancy, enter- 
taining, but without attaching any sort of importance to them. 
We can have no doubt that American gentlemen, and ladies, too, 
often use the phraseology of the vulgar about them in mere play-^ 
fulness, and that even Captain Marryat now and then failed to de*' 
their drolling. It is probable enough, however, that the Ame- 
riijan newspapers, being commonly and necessarily written in the 
style most acceptable to the basest of the populace, their readers 
(jf the higher grades may become so very familiar with dirty, un- 
graininatiral slang, as to employ it sometimes without recollection 
of its sources; and if our own Morning Post and John Bull were 
to get as deeply infected with the Cockney gibberish as the in- 
famous unstamped prints about London are, we should have 
serious apprehensions for the colloquial diction of Almacks*. 

l^lie ^ast increase of intercourse occasioned by the establish- 
ment of Atlantic steam navigation will soon make the upper 
classes of the two countries better acquainted with each other 
than they have been since the gentry of our old colonics laid 
aside the custom of sending their young men to be educated 

* S?f Scott 8oiiic*where recordi that the collation to vihich the bailliesof Edin- 
Inirjirh adjourned, after a public execution (in the *old time), was called the dead* 
chacA. 

t The oddcst-looking AmericanismB are often, if we examine then, nerd varia- 
tions of some common AngUcistn. Mrs. Trollope, for instance, atmised all of us 
with the adjective in the tense of «ea/, mart, or tpruce, ‘I can’t go to meet- 
ing, I'm notyan?.’ An English housemaid would have said, ' I’m not in apple-pie 
order or, bl^ly, perhaps, ^ I’m not apple-pie to-day.* The materials for the pie 
require to be nicely measured and arranged^^ence the old verneculariam $— and we 
presume similar caib is called for as to the confection of the ovenlesi log^ouie, 

in 
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in die ^hoqla ani} H^iveapukiea of England. Already we begin 
to ga&er the froits of this mighty innovation. Americans of 
iMknre years and tastes^ of high attainments^ character^ and 
honour, mingle already among us, and will continue more and 
luore to do so : how different from the raw, petulant striplings 
that used to excite our astonishment, and justify the Chinese de- 
finition, ^ Englishmen of the second chopstick !’ In return, Ame- 
rica will be visited by abundance . of English gentlemen, and 
ladies also, who have no intention of turning a penny by a tour. 
The result, as regards our present subject, will be. that nobody 
on this side of the water will^ffect to doubt the existence of a 
^refined class of society on the other, numerically as large in pro- 
portion to the rest, and as nearly on a par with the social aristocra- 
cies of Europe, as any rational person could have looked for : 
while English ptople must at last open their eyes to a fact, which 
a very moderate degree of sagacity might have anticipated, namely, 
that the middling and lower orders of the United States are faith- 
ful representatives of what our own would soon be, had they no 
authoritative institutions and examples to exert a constant and 
powerful, though often unappreciated, control over their modes of 
thinking, spealwg, and acting. In ^uth. we have already suffi- 
cient grounds for extending some remarks just hazarded about 
American peculiarities of speech, to the peculiarities of manners 
mostly dwelt upon by our recent reporters — even the sharpest lof 
the set. At least we shrewdly suspect that if Hall or Marryot, 
before going to America, had scrambled about this Uniteil 
Kingdom on coach tops, taken feeds and checks in company with 
bagmen for a year or two on end. diversified with residences of 
a fortnight or three weeks at Norwich, Nottingham, Hull, 
Paisley, and Belfast — their descriptions of Transatlantic manners 
might have been as rich as we have them; but their critical 


^quisitions thereupon would have been neither so lengthy nor so 


Captain Marryat is startled (vol. i., p. 66) at the wonderful stir 
created in an American trading town by the death of a leading mer- 
chant — ^vessels in the harbour with colours half-mast high — multi- 
tudes of citizens in the funeral procession, &c. &c. If the Captain 
had chanced to be in Bristol or Cork on a like occasion, he would 
have witnessed exactly the same thing— -but he was thinking of 
the profound apparent indifference of Babylonian London, which 
probably does not at this moment contaiq one man whose exit 
would create the slightest bustle — except the 

In p. 21 1, vol. i., we have this story— ^ 

I witnessed) during my short stay here^ that indifferenee to the de- 
sMtetion of life) so very temmlcabto in this country. The rail-car 

crushed 



crushed the heed of a diiid of a^t sdveii yett»old, lui it #ae goit% 
into the eiigiite*house ; the other ^id]*eti ran to the fttheti a blaokamitb^ 
who was at work at his forge close by, dying out “ FaAer, BiHy killed.” 
The man put down his hammer, wa^ed leisurely to where boy lay 
in a pool of his own blood, took up the body, and returned with it under 
his arm to his house 4 In a short time, the hammer rang upon the 
anvil as before.’ 

This is very distressing ; but Captain Marryat might have wit- 
nessed similar things every month in the year had it ever been liis 
lot to sojourn in Birmingham or Sheffield — 

Which dark dense wreaths of cloudy volumes cloak, 

And mark for leagues around the place of smoke.' 

We wonder the novelist did not call to mind the scene in the * 
Antiquary, where the old fisherman is found repairing the boat in 
which his son had just been drowned — " It’s weel for you gentles 
that can sit with a nandkercher at your een when you lose a friend 
— we maun to our wark again, if the heart \oere beating os hard 
as my hampter." * 

The Captain is too polite not to call all pretty young fellow- 
travellers ladies, but if the heroines of the following episode 
were factory girls, wc see /lo reason to doubt that similar pro- 
ceedings might occur between two sisters of the spindle in a 
Manchester omnibus ; — 

^ ‘ Progressing in the stage, I had a very amusing specimen of the rul- 
ing passion of the country — the spirit of barter, which is communicated 
to the females, as well as to the hoys. I will stop for a moment, how- 
ever, to say, that I heard of an American, who had two sons, and he 
declared that they were so clever at barter, that he locked them both up 
together in a room, without a cent m their pockets, and that before 
they had swopped for an hour, they had gained two dollars apiece. 
But now for my fellow-passengers^ — ^both young, both good-losing, and 
both ladies, and evidently total strangers to each other. One had 
a pretty pink silk bonnet, very fine for travelling ; the other, an indif- 
ferent plush one. The young lady in the plush eyed the pink bonnet 
for some time : at last Piush observed, in a drawling half-indifferent 
way, ‘‘ That’s rather a pretty bonnet of your’s, miss.” — “ Why, yes, 

1 calculate it’s rather smart,” replied Pink. After a pause and closer 
survey, “ You wouldn't have any objection to part with it, miss?”— 

“ Well, now, I dojji’t know but I might ; I have worn it but three days, 

I reckon.” — Oh, my ! I should have reckoned that you carried it longer ; 
perhaps it rained on them three days,”—” I've a notion it didn't rain, 
not one. It's not the only bonnet I have, miss,” — Well, now, I 
should not mind an exchange, and paving you the 6a/ance.”— ” That’s 
an awful thing that you have on, miss .” — ** I rather think not, but that's 
as may be. flome, miss, what will you take ?” — ** Why, I don't know ; 
what will you give?”— “I reckon you'll know best when you answa: 
my question.”—’* Wdl,then, I shouldn’t like teas ffian five 

von. Lxiv, NO. exxvin. r « Five 
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Irac^ntwo WDiUdbe^earertbemar^ 
kiK lt*a of no oonBequence*^*-^* Nofe in the least, miss* only I know 
the talue of mjr bonnet. Wc*ll tay no more about Just bd, 

miss.” A pause and silence for half a minute, when Miss Plush looks 
out of the window, and says, as if talking to herself, ** 1 shouldn’t 
lOind giving four dollars, but no more.’* She then fell back in her seat, 
when Miss Pink put her head out of the window, and said, •* I shouldn’t 
refuse four dollars after all, if was ofiered and then she fell back to 
her former position. Did you think of taking four dollars, miss?” — 
** Well! 1 don’t care, I’ve plenty of bonnets at home.” — ** Well,” re- 
plied Plush, taking out her purse, and offering her the money. — 
“What bank is this, miss?”— Ob, alPs right there, Safety Fund, I 
^calculate.” Ihe two ladies c\change bonnets, and Pink pockets the 
balance. ’-^vol. i., pp. 232*235. 

. 

The pendant is hit off in his best style--* 

* I may here just as well mention the custom of whitiling^ which is 
so common in the Eastern States. It is a habit, arising Arom the natural 
restlessness of the American when he is not employed, of cutting a piece 
of stick, or anything else, with his knife. Some are so wedded to it 
from long custom, that if they have not a piece of stick to cut, they wiU 
whittle the backs of the chairs, or any thing within their reach. A 
Yankee shown into a room to await the arrival of another has been 
Known to whittle away nearly the whole of the mantle^piece. Lawyers 
in court whittle away at the table before them ; and judges will cut 
through their own bench. In some courts they put sti^s before noted 
whittlers to save the furniture. The Down-Easters^ as the yankees are 
termed generally, whittle when they are making a bargain, as it hlls up 
the pauses, gives them time for reflection, and moreover prevents any 
examination of the countenance — ^for in bargaining, like the gamo of 
brag, the countenance is carefully wateW, as an index to the 
wishes. ^I was once witness to a bargain made between two respectable 
yankees, Vhe wished to agree about a farm, and in which whittling was 
HPesorted to. 

* They sat down on a log of wood, about three or four feet apart from 

each other, with their faces turned opposite ways-^that is, one had his 
legs on one side of the log with his face to Uie East, and the other his 
legs on the other side with his face to the West. One had a piece of 
soft wood, and was sawing it with his penknife ; the otlier had an un- 
barked hicoory stick which he was peeling for a walking-stick. The 
reader will perceive a strong analogy between this bargain and that in 
the st^ between the two ladies. ^ 

Well, good morning— ^nd about this farm?” — “I don’t know; 
what will you take?”— “ What trill you give?”— Silence^ and whittle 
away. ♦ 

* “ Well, I dould think two thousand dollars a heap of money for 
^ this farm.”—” I’Ve a notion it will never go for three Ihousand, any 

Them’s a fine faitn, and cheeper, on the North inde.”«— “But 
sebm’s Um^simsln^pen the corn Sun dante m all dilee*”****-^’ Not 

. ^ ^exactly 
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etflsefly through a VerhiOht Mh I i^kou. The drfret -offieiMid me uik 
much as I say, if I recollect rights^* — Money not always forthcoming/* 
— “ I reckon I shall make an elegant ^backy-stopper of this piece of 
sycamore.” 

* Silence for k few moments. Knires hard at work.^ 

* I’ve a notion this is as pretty a hicoory stick as ever came out of 
a wood/* — I shouldn't mind twtf ftousana five hundred dollars, and 
time given.**—** It couldn’t be more than six months then, if it goes at 
that price.” 

* (Pause.) 

* ** Well, that might suit me.” — do you say, then ?” — ^** Sup- 
pose it must be so/*—** It’s a bargwn then (rising vp) : come let’s 
liquor on it.” * 

N.B. Napoleon Buonaparte was as determined a wliittler as 
the late President of the United States, who was thus eulogised 
in another stage-progress to Captain Marryat: — ^Well, I reckon 
tliat from his teeth to his toe-nail there’s not^a human of a more 
conquering natur than Giniril Jackson.’ 

A very disagreeable subject is touched upon at vol. iil., p. 1 76 — 

* The Americans were Constantly twitting me about the occasional 
cases of adultery and divorce which appear in our newspapers, assur- 
ing me, at the same time, that fiiere was hardly ever such a thing heard 
of in their own moral community. Now, it appears that this subject 
has not only been taken up by the clergy, (for Dr. Dwight, late presi- 
dent of Yale College, preached a sermon on the seventh commandment, 
which an American author asserts ** was heard with pain and confusion 
of face, and which never can be read in a promiscuous circle without 
exciting the same feelings,”) but by one of their societies alio; and, 
although they have not assumed the name of the Patent Anti-Adultery 
Sorietij, they are positively doing the work of such a one, and the de- 
tails are entered into in promiscuous assemblies without the least reser- 
vation. The author before mentioned says— ^* The common feeling on 
the subject has been declared false delicacy ; and, in order to break 
i;round against its sway, females have been forced into the van of this 
enterprize, and persuaded to act as agents, not only among their own 
sex, but in circumstances where they must necessarily agitate the sub- 
ject with men, — not wives with husbands, which vrould he bad enough, 
but young and single women with young and single men ! ” * 

We beg to inform Captain Marryat that we received tnthin 
these few Weeksaa most sentimental circular from a Society of 
exactly the same clas$, itt a certain district of this metropolis, and 
t^t among the office-bearers there are both single men and 
single women — whether old or young we cannot exactly say. 
Similar Associations exist also, unless we be misinformed, in 
many of onf provincial towns, and we remember to have read 
that when the horrible Westport murders came to light, several 
amiable sphisters #f £dmbat^ were found to hewe very tlU9iYToWly 

Y 2 escaped 
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egcMlsd hmkbig in the eourae of thdr bcfnerolent explorings of 
the lowett haunts of vico ! 

Captain Marryat soys : — 

'Those who livfe under a democracy have but one pursuit, but one 
objed; to gain, which is wealth. No pne can serve God and Mammon. 
To suppose that a man who has teen'in suph ardent pursuit of wealth, 
as is the American for six days tn wr week, can recall his attention and 
thoughts to serious points on tHb seventh, is absurd ; you might as well 
expect him to forget his tobacco on Sui>day. 

‘ Under a democracy, theiefore, ytou must look for religion among the 
women, not among the men, and euch is found to be the case in the 
United States. As Sam Slick very truly says, “It’s only women who 
" attend meeting ; tlie men folks have their politics and trade to talk over — 
and havn’t time,*' ’ — vol. iii., p. 143, 

We must observe here that the quotation from Mr. Slick in- 
troduces another enemy to the meeting as well as Mammon; and 
also that what Marr|^at describes as a result of democratic govern- 
ment oughts for anything he states^ to*' be exemplifieil equally 
among the purely commercial classes of our own towns. Never- 
theless the two British cities that have of late years evhibited the 
most praiseworthy example, in every circumstance that can lie 
supposed to indicate genuine religious zeal, are Liverpool and 
Glasgow. We agree with the Captain, that there is much 
shrewdness in a remark he quotes from the author of Mammoi^ 
viz., * The only vice we can practice in this world without being 
arraigned for it, and at the same time go through the forms of 
religion, is covetousness;' hut covetousness is not a large sub- 
scriber to new churches. The truth, however, is, that whatever 
Marryat says about the irreligious effect of extreme devotion to 
money-making, applies equally well to any other variety of secular 
ambition. The love of power or of fame is quite as perilous in 
that view as the love of gold. The institution of the Sabbath is 
the blessed antidote of worldly care as well as of mere physical 
labour — medicine for soul and body to rich and poor. 

Our captain has many sagacious remarks on the state of re- 
ligion in America — but we are not sure that any of his facts would 
be new to the readers of this joumat He indeed docs us the 
honour to sum up his chapter on ^^tbe volnntf^ry principle,” by 
quoting our old query — 'whether, because the hungry man is 
the most clamorous for dinner, it follows that the bad man will 
be the most eager for the means of moral and religious instruc- 
tion?’ Nothing more correct, probably, than what he says 
about the miserable tyranny to wnich the Aiherican clergymen, 
' of all sects but one or two, are habitually subjected by the laity 
of their coiigr^tipas— bi|^. the tmpie %iig foes ou >Wughout 

almost 
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dai 

almost ajyi the (Hssenting pckTsuasions here in Enfthnil ; and in 
Scotland — we wonder he did Hot advert to the portenloui fact— a 
large proportion, perhaps a majority, of the established clergy 
themselves, are at this moment bacmng the laity of the lower 
orders in an agitation, which has for its avowed object to rob 
the Church of all au^rity in ^ most important of all matters 
that lie within her just departmtiit. In that country, ever since 
the present establishment was arraifged, no man could be forced 
upon a parish as minister, if the parishioners could prove anything 
against his personal character. To judge of bis learning and abili- 
ties was the province of the Eccldfstasiical Court that granted holy 
orders — and at any stage of his progress he could be elTectually 
arrested by a grpilnded charge of indecorum or levity in conduct 
or manners. But now, though no patron ever could present to a 
living any man who had not passed through repeated ordeals of 
ecclesiastical examination as to fitness for ev^y vari^y of clerical 
duty, the attempt is made to beat down the law of the land, and 
erect it into a principle that no mam shall be allowed to take 
possession of a living unless, besides having been duly ordained, 
and received the nomination of the patron, he is also so fortunate 
as to have captivated the* individual tastes o| a nu^rity of 
the people in the destined parish. If this point be conceded, 
the degradation of the kirk will soon reach the Tie plus ultra. 
There is an end to all hopes of advancement in the clerical pro- 
fession, except through the pertinacious use of soft mudcr. No 
man of sense and spirit will dream of dedicating a son to such a 
calling — and they that embrace it will be a race of crouching 
flatterers. The probability is that the innovation would soon 
bleak the establishment to pieces — ^the landed gentry would as a 
body abandon it ; and indeed many of them are understood to be 
already quiescent on the subject, freun the conviction that, after 
floundering through a succession of filthy experiments, the end 
must be the re-establishment of episcopacy- 

Matches, such as we call Lucifers, are m America Loco-fscos ; 
and a radical mob at New York having on some occasion plun- 
dered a store of such matches, the name was applied to the 
illuminati. It seems now to be adopted universally throughout 
the Union. Captain Marryat says: — 

I It would appear as if Locofoco-ism and infidelity had formed an 
union, and were fighting under the same banner. They have recendy 
celebrated the birth-day of Tom Paine, in Cincinnati, New York, and 
Boston. In Cincinnati, Frances Wright Darusmont, better known as 
Fanny Wright, was present, and made a violent politico-atheistical 
speech on the occasion, in which she denounced banking, and almost 
every other established institution of the coo^sy. The nature of the 

celebration 
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celebration, Boston will be undersitood from tbp following toast 

dven on tbe occasion by George Chapman ChmtiSnitu and 
wie banks tottering on Iheir last legs.— May their dcnvnMl be 
speedy !’»&c,&c. 

‘ Miss Martineau inform* us that ‘^The churches of Boston^and 
even the other public building*, being guarded by the dragon of bigotry, 
so that even Faith, Hope, and tmrned back mm the doors, 

a large building is a^ut to be ererfWfor the u»e of all, Deists not ex- 
cfifMed, who may desire to meetTfor free discusSfooii’* She adds, This 
at least is m amicmee /’* And in a few pages further—^* The eager- 
ness in pursuit of speculative truth il shown by the rapid sahs of ever^ 
lierdical wo/k. The clergy complain of the enormous spread of bold 
Jbooks, from the infidel tract to the latest handling or the miracle 
"question, as sorrowfully as the most liberal memberiyif society lament 
the unlimited circulation of the false morals issued b/lettain Religious 
Tract Societies. Both testify to the interest taken by the public in 
religion. The love of truth is also shown by the outbreak of heresy in 
ail directions * c 


In America, as elsewhere, the papal power is far from neg- 
lecting to profit by the general movement of disorganization. 
"The Roman Catholic Church,* says Marryat, "is silently but 
surely advancing/ 

^ Judge Haliburton asserts, that all ‘^America will be a Catholic 
country. That all America west of the AJleghatiies will eventually be a 
Catholic country, I have no doubt, as the Catholics arc already in the 
majority, and there is nothing, as Mr. Cooper observes, to prevent any 
State from establishing that, or any other religion, as the Rehgim of 
the State ;* and this is one of the dark clouds which hang over the 
destiny of the western hemisphere. 

‘ The Rev* Mr. Reid says “ It should really seem that the Pope, in 
the fear of expulsion from Europe, is anxious to find a reversion in this 
new world. The crowned heads of the continent, having the same 
enmity to free political institutions which his holiness has to free reli- 
gious institutions, willingly unite in the attempt to enthral this people. 
Tlioy have heard of the necessities of the West i they have the fore- 
sight to see that the West will become the heart of the country, and 
ultimately determine the character of the whole; and they have re- 
solved to establish themselves there. Large, yea, princely^ grants 
have been made from the Ijeopold soeiel^i and other sources, chiefly, 
though by no means exclusively, in favour of this portion of the empire 
that is to be. These sums are expended in erecting showy churches 
and colleges, and in sustaining priests and emissaries. Everything is 
done to ccptivate, and to liberalize in appearance a system essentially 
despotic. The sa^city of the effort is discovered^ in avoiding to attack 
and shock the prejudices of the adult, that they may direct the educa- 
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tion of the ytmng- They look to tlic future; und tifc^ really haiw 
great adv^antagea ifi doing ao. I^ey send out teachem excellently quali** 
fied ; superior, certainly, to the run 6f native tcaiAera.* Some value 
the European modes of education as the more excellent, others value 
them ai the mark cMf ^sihion ; the demand for instruetion, too, ie alVrays 
beyond the eupply, Kif that th^find Kttle difficulty in obtaining the 
charge of I^otestant children. my judgment, is the point of 

policy which should be especial^ regarded with jealousy; but the 
actual alarm has arisen from the disclosure of a correspondence which 
avows designs on the West, beyond what I have here set down. It is 
a curious affair, and is one other evidence, if evidence were needed, that 
popery and Jesuitism are one.” 

* 1 think,' adds Marryat, ‘ that the author of Sam Slick may not be 
wrong in his ass^ion, that all Ammica will be a Catholic country. I 
myself never prtPhesy; but 1 cannot help remarking, that even in the 
most anti-Catholic persuasions in America there is a strong Papistical 
feeling ; that is, there is a vying with each other, not only to obtaih Ae 
best jireacliers, but to have the best organs and thoibest singers. It is the 
system of excitement whicji, without their being aware of it, they carry 
into their devotion. It proves that, to them, there is a weaimess in Ae 
church service, a tedium in prayer, which requires to be relieved hy the 
stimulus of good music and sweet voices. Indeed, what with their 
anxious seats^ their revivals^ their music^ and their dn^ng^ cVery class 
and sect in the States have even now sO far fallen into Catheffiotsm, 
tiiat religion has become more of an appeal to the semes than tO the 
jW^TTnen^.*— vol. iii., pp. 163-166. 

In the political chapters of this book the sulneet «^ated with 
most novdty is, we think, that of the spread of ooci^iesi, saph as 
the Abolition, the Temperance, &c. some of which count 
members by millions, and are already exertUigf or pri^pmring to 
exert, a potent and direct influence over all elections— an in'* 
fluence so vast, Aat it seems quite feasible Ibr a couple ef them to 
combine with the effect of carrying even the Presidency.^ We 
must quote a little of what the Captain says about the fee- 
totallers* 

* The legislatiue of Massachusetts, which State is the stronghold of 
the Society, passed an act last year, by which it prohibited the selling 
of spirits m a smaller quantity Aan fifteen gallons, intending Aereby 
to do away with the means of dram-drinking at the grQcqrio!, ^ they 
are termed; a clause, however, permitted apothecaries to retail smaller 
quantities, and the consequence was that all the grog-shops commenced 
taking out apothecaries’ hceuces. That being stopped^ the striped pig 
was resorted to ; that is to say, a man charged people Ae value nf a 
glass of liquor to see a stiij^pigj which peculiarity was exhibited as a 
sight, and, when in the house, the visitors were oAered a ^bsss of 

* *TheCafooUo|uieitSvhoinAttctaxetomy kaowMgeihebs4s^hissisdmsn 
m the fltfttes* Jt was a pleasore to be In their con>papyi'--->Alhr^^ 
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spirits for notbing. Bat this act of the legislature has gi^ great 
oftnce, and the State of Massachusetts is now divided into two very 
stiange poliftical parties, to wit, tlie topers and the tee-tQtollers / 

♦ An old Dutchman, irho kept an inn at Hoboten, had long resisted 
the attacks of the temperance societies^ until one night he happened to 
get so very drunk, lhat he actually sigimd the Mper and took me oath. 
The next morning he was made aMpinJnd with what he hid uncon- 
sciously done, and, much to the'^lPprise of bis friends, he replied, 
Wdl, if I have signed and haVe sworn, as you tell me I have, I must 
keep to my word**' and from that hour the old fellow abstaimsd altogether 
from his favourite schnapps. But the leaving off a habit whioi had 
become necessary had the usual r^ult. The old man took to hie bed, 
and at last became seriously ill. A medical man was called in, and, 
•when he was informed of what had occurred, perceived the necessity of 
some stimulus, and ordered that his patient should me one ounce of 
French Iwaiidy every day. ‘ An ounce of French brandy,* said the old 
Dutchman, looking at the prescription. Well, dad is goot ; 
much IS an ounce?” l^obody who was present could 
know what a quart, a pint, or a gill of brandy^is,” said the tiiigRshman ; 

** but 1 never yet have had a customer call for an ounce. Wdl, my boih ^ 
go to the schoolmaster ; he is a learned man, and tell him 1 wish to 
know how much is one ounce.” The message was carried. The school- 
master, occupied with his pupili^ and « not liking the interruption, 
hastily, and without turtber inquiries of the messenger, turned over his 
Bonnycastle, and arriving at Sable of avoirdupois weight, replied, 

“ Tell your father that sixteen drams make an ounce.*’— The boy todt 
back the message correctly, and when the old Dutclmian heard it his 
countenance brightened up : A goot physician, a dever man — I only 
have drink twelve drams a day, and he tells me to take sixteen. I 
have taken one oads when I was drunk, and I keep it ; now dat 1 am 
sober 1 take anoder, which is, I will be very sick for de remainder of 
iny days, and never throw my physic out of window.” 

" ' There was a cold waier celebration at Boston, on which occasion 
the hilarity of the evening was increased by the singing of the following 

* 0 

* In Eden’s green retreats And when the man of God 

A water*l>rook that play'd .From Egypt led his flock, 

Between soft, mossy seats They thinttea.and his rod 

Beneath a planfs>iree^s shade, Smofe the Arabian rock, 

Whose rustling leaves And fhrth a rill 

Danced o’er its brink, Of water gash’d, 

Was Adam’s drink, And on they rush’d, 

And also Eve’s. And drank their fill. 

Beside the parent Spring Would Edsn thus have stniled 

Of that ymmg him, the pair Had toms to EdSn come P 

Th^ niotfilng chant would sing | Would Hereb’s parching wild 

And Eve, to dms her hair. Have been refreshed with rum f 

Kneel on the grass And had Eve’s hair 

That fringed its sido, , BeeudrOSi^ F'n, 

And make its tfde Wesld Sim mve been 

Her loiA^ glass. 

dad 
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And dealt out to that bjOst, ^ 
To every man biv 
And pledged !dm in a toa8^ 

How l£ge a biMul 
0 £ larael’s aona 
Had laid boi|ea 
|n danaan*a f ^ 

Sweet field«i beyond DeatVa * 
** Stand dre&a’d in living greeur 
For, ftom the throne of Gfod, 
Tofieshen all the acenei 


A river rolU, 

Where all will 
May come and All 
Aidr erystal bow6, 

Xf Eden‘B strength and bloom 
Cb/d waitr thus hath je^ven— 
e^ett beyond the tombi 
It is the drink of heaven— 

Are not ffood wefis, 

• And cryttal Bprin^t^ I 

The very things 
For our ftoteAf ’ 

— vol. iii. pp. 186-190. 


The Captain’s chapter on tl^e town of Buffalp, that lyonderful 
child of the Erie Canal (which there joins the Great I^ke with 
the Hudson ’S^er) is full of shrewd observations. He sajs — 

‘ It is hardly to be credited that such a beautiful city could have 
risen up in the wilderness in so short a period. In the year 1814 it 
was burnt down, being then only a village ; gnly one liouse was left 
standing, and now it is ^ city with twenty-five thousand iithUbilants. 
All the houses in the principal streets are lofty and substantial, knd 
are either of brick or granite* The main street is wider, and te stores 
handsomer, thauxthe majority of those in New York* It has five or 
six very fine churches, a handsome theatre, town-hail, and tnraiket, and 
three or four hotels, one of which is superior to most others in America ; 
and to these we must add a fine stone pier, with a lighthousoi and a 
harbour full of shipping and magnificent steam^boats.v 

‘ In speaking of the new towns rising so fast in Ameviaai I wish the 
reader to understand, that if he compares them with the country toVrns 
of the same population in England, he will not do them Juslide. In the 
smaller towns of England you can procure ^but little, and you have to 
send to London for anything good ; in the larger towns, sueh ah Nor- 
wich, &c., you may procure most things; but still luxuries must usually 
be obtained from the metropolis. But in such places as Bufialo and 
Cleveland, everything is to be had that you can procure at New York 
or Boston. In those two towns on Lake Erie are stores better fur- 
nished, and handsomer, than any shops at Norwich, in England ; and 
you will find in either of them articles for which at Norwich you would 
be obliged to send to London. It is the same thing at almost every 
town in America with which communication is easy. Would you fur- 
nish a house in one of them, you will fix^d every article of furniture, — 
carpets, stoves, grates, marble chimney-pieces, pier-glasses, "pianos, 
lamps, candelabfh, glass, china, &c., in twice the quantity, and in 
greater variety, than^at any provincial town in England. 

‘ Tliis arises from the system of credit extended thimgh every vein 
and artery of the countiiy, and by which English goo^ are forced, as 
if with a force-pump, into every available depdt in the Uniofi; and 
thus, in a town so newly raised that the stumps of the i^est-ltmes are 
not only stiU surrounding the houses but remam standing in Ae ^cellars, 
you will find every luxury that can be required. It^may stilted what 

becomes 
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LecomeB of all these goods. It must be recollected that hundreds of new 
houses spring up every jreni in the towns, and that the surrounding 
country is populous am %eaUhy. In the ^nu-houses (mean-looking 
and often built of logs) is to bf found not only nomforti but very often 
luxury.*— vol. i. pp. 

The histdry of the individual iq whom Bolblo ishiafty owes its 
splendour might h^ye furnished with a subject: — ^ 

* The person who was the cau^ of this unusual rise was a Mr. Rath- 
bun, who now lies incarcerated in a gaol of his own building. It was 
he who built all the hotels, churches, and other public edifices ; in fact 
every structure wortby of observat|pn in the whole town was projected, 
contracted for, and executed by Rathbun. His history is singular. 
Of quiet, unassuming manners, Quaker in his dresS| moderate in all 
his expenses (except in charity, wherein, assisted by |ii amiable wife, 
he was very liberal), he concealed under this apparent simplicity and 
goodness a mind capable of the vastest conceptions, united with the 
greatest powers of execi^ion. He undertook contracts, and embarked 
iu building speculations, to an amount almost incredible. Rathbun 
undertook everything, and everything undertaken by Rathbun was well 
done. Not only at Buffalo but at Niagara, and other places, he was 
engaged in raising vast buildings, when the great crash occurred, and 
Rathbun, with others, was unable to meetohishabilities. Then, for the 
first time, it was discovered that for more than five years he had been 
conxnving at a system of forgery, to the amount of two millions of 
dollars : the forgery consisted in putting to his bills the names of re 
sponsible parties as indorsers, that they might be more current. It does 
not appear that he ever intended to defraud, for he took up all his notes 
as fast as they bepame due ; and it was this extreme regularity on his 
part which prevented the discovery of his fraud for so unusually long a 
period.*---*vOl, i, pp. n0-’2* 

From Buffalo he stepa over into Upper Canada, and writes 
thus from the capital, which itcos York and, is Toronto:— 

‘ The minute you put your foot on shore, you feel that you are no 
longer in the United States : you are at once struck with the difference 
between the En^sh and the American ptqnilation, systems, and ideas. 
On the other side of the lake you have much more apparent property, 
but much less real solidity and security. The houses and stores at 
Toronto are not to be compared with those of the Amerkan towns 
opposite : but the Englishman baa built according to his means ; the 
^erican, according to his expectations. The hofols and inns at 
Toronto are very bad; ti Buffalo they are splendid: for the English- 
man travels U^le ; me American is ever on the move. The pmate 
houses cf Tevonte are bsdlt, aoeording to the fogUsh taste and desire 
of exdusiveiieist away from tilie read, and are emboweted in trees ; the 
American, let hk hoeae be ever so la^ or htt plot of ground however 
extensive, builds wiAtn a few foal of- Ae «os£ 4iat Ik may see and 
kndwwbat is going on. YowduiioapiiodMi 

and 
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and activity at 'J'oronto tbat you do at BuSalo, uoar , the proluBion of 
articles in the stores f hut it sWild ha remembered that the Americans 
procure theip articles upon credit, whilst at Toronto they proceed more 
cautiously. The lli^glishman buiyts his house furnishes bis store 
according to his means and fair expectations of being able to meet his 
acceptances. If an Aluerican has monjej sufficient to build a, two-story 
house, he willi'aise it up to four std&t on speculation. We must not, on 
one side, be dazzled with the eflero of the credit system in America, 
nor yet be too hasty in condemning it.^ It certainly is the occasion of 
much ovcr^speculation ; but if the parties who speculate are ruined, 
provided the money has been laid out,' as it usually is in America, upon 
real property, such as wharfs, houses, &c*, a new country becomes a 
gainer, as the improvements are made and remain, although they fall 
into other hands.4^« And it should be further pointed out, Uiat the Ame- 
licans are justiSed in their speculations from the fact, that property 
improved rises so fast in value that they are soon able to meet all claims 
and realise a handsome profit ; they speculate on the future ; but the 
fixture with them is not distant as it is with ten years in America 
being equal to a century ^in Europe : they are, theteforc, wariPanted in 
sb speculating. The pro'perty in Buffalo is now worth one hundred 
times what it was when the hrst speculators commenced ; for as the 
country and cities become peopled, and the communication becomes 
easy, so does the value of e^ything inorcase.^—Jftwryflf, vol. t pp. 
213 - 16 . 

Captain Marryat's Diary does not quite fill tww of these 
volumes, the remainder being given to chapters in which he dis- 
cusses and speculates. We are of opinion that he would have done 
better bad be intermingled these disquisitions of iiio with the 
lively and humorous narrative; and in our arrangement of ex- 
tracts we have taken the liberty of neglecting the order of the 
book. There arc in the third volume, however, several essays, — 
on the slate of the law, religion, education, slavery, and especially 
one on the state of the American navy, which we must recom- 
mend to the deliberate attention of our readers « These must be 
read continuously, or no justice will be done either to thesuljects 
or to the author^ At present we can only advert to one or two 
praqueal hints. 

The Captain is as much hotrified as any of his precursors with 
the barbarous condition of society in the frontier States of the 
Union— and especially with the scenes too often enacted under 
the authority of what they call Lynoh-law^huJt he redaims 
against the severity with, which all persons taking a part in suoh 
scenes have been condenmed by hasty ohserverd^ We appears 
to us to have proved diktumdy that the X^yneb eysteni gmv up, 
has continued to betolmted> simply b^i;MetfaH$*]i€H^)n(^ 
stinginess of the Eopublican ex^quer, iti starving all legal func- 
fionaries.end ectabliihmeiim over 4heie newly^Htetlied tSistriete, 

has 
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has rendered the regular adininistn.ti(»i of j u etie e a mere im- 
potent farce. Innkeepers, or persons equally dependent on local 
pnO'onnge, are, fnnn uio idiabbiest of eonsiderations, psomoted to 
die highest legal offices; and where su<h men are attcmiey- 
generals and judges, the 'crimes of wealthpr desperadoes, or well- 
combined bodies of miscreants, fxe practically beyond the reach 
of law. ' 

A t » 

‘ The whole of Ireland would offer nothing equal in atrocity to what 
I can prove relative to one small town in America ; that of Augusta, 
in Geoigta, containing only a population of 3000, in which in one year 
there y/erejifly-nine osaamnotionr committed in open day, without any 
notice being twen of them hy the, authorities.’ — vol. iii. p. 224. 

Society, even in its infancy, rebels against suoli gross denega- 
tion of justice, and notorious ofioiders are every now and then 
punished with stripes, banishment, even death, at the hands of 
the outraged population. Nothing can be more shocking than 
the escess to which diis is occasionally carried ; but if the ad- 
ministration of justice be rirtually abandoned to the mass, the 
blame and the gvult lie essentially upon the supreme government 
of the country. 

Captain Marryat gives some curious details respecting the ori- 
gin of that audacious aggression, the seizure of the Mexican pro- 
vince of Texas by dtizens of the United States, unrebuked, if 
not privately prompted, by the government at Washington. He 
quotes a long array of native authorities, among others that of 
r)r. Channidg, for the fact that this was a deliberate scheme 
for extending the slave-holding interest in opposition to the 
gigantic efforts of the abolition societies. Texas, though situated 
so far to the south, being an open prairie country, enjoying per- 
petually the free breezes of the Atlantic, admits every field 
operation to be conducted safely an^ in comfort by white la- 
bourers. Mexico abolished and prohibited slavery, and the 
American planters of the southern , States, resenting this ex- 
ample, and dreading the competition of free-labour cotton, 
formed a league to commit what Miss Martineau justly calls ‘ the 
most high-handed theft of modem times,’ for the express purpose 
of nullifying the prohibition, and converting the Texas into a vast 
new market for slaves, a vast new field for slave labour— and of 
drawing from thence a vast accession of political power to the 
slave-holding provinces of the Union. 

‘ The project of dismembering a neighbouring republic, that slave- 
holders and slaves might overs^pad a region whi(^ bad been consecrated 
to a free population, ^ disons^ in Vitonpiqwn as fteely as if it were 
tl matter of obvious right and unqueitionaole himanity. A powerful 
iattibst was thus citated for severinff firMit lifafoo her datMUipraruKe.* 
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So says ChsMtng-^Captam Manryat adda:~ 

* America (f(>r the govemment looked on and oiSered no interruption) 
has seized upon Texas with a view of extending the curse of slavery, 
and of finding a mart for the excess of her negro popiktion : if Texas 
is admitted into the Union, all chance of the abolition of slavery must 
be thrown forward to such an indefinite period^ as to be lost in the mist 
of futurity : if, on the contrary, T3(|gBS remains an independent province, 
or is restored to her legitimate ownerj, and in either case slavery is 
abolished, she then becomes, from the very circumstance of her fertility 
and aptitude for white labour, not only the great check to slavery^ but 
eventually the means of its abolition. Wever, therefore, was there a por- 
tion of the globe upon which the moS^al world must look with such inte- 
rest. England may, if slie acts promptly and wisely, make such terms 
with this young State as to raise it up as a barrier against the profligate 
ambition of AmCrica.’~vol« iii., pp. 76*16. 

Captain Marryat gives little of his spare to the lied men, and 
we are not aware that he has brought out more than a single new 
trait of their manners. It is a curious one^rtainly — he is speak- 
ing of the Sioux ! — 

* They hold what they term Virgin Feasts, and when these are held, 
should any young woman accept the invitation who has by hCr miscon- 
duct rendered herself unqualtfied for it, it is the duty Of any man who 
is aware of her unfitness, to go into the circle and lead her out. A cir- 
cumstance of this kind occurred the other day, when the daughter of a 
celebrated chief gave a Virgin Feast : a young man of the tribe walked 
into the circle and led her out ; upon which the chief his daughter 
to the lodge of the young Sioux, and told him that he gave her to him 
for his wife, but the young man refused to take her, as being unw^orthy. 
But what is more singular (and I have it from authority which is 
unquestionable), they also hold Virgin Feasts for the young men ; 
and should any young man take bis seat there who is unqualified, the 
woman who is aware of it must lead him out, although in so doing she 
convicts herself : nevertheless, it is tqnsidered a sacred duty and 19 
done* — vol. ii., pp. 96-91. 

Not always, jperAqps — but we recommend the sulyoct to the 
romantic bards of our * Keepsakes/ * Forget-me-nots/ ^ Books 
of Beauty.' 

We regret that we cannot find rooip for more than one extract 
from Mr. Murray's Indian chapters^ for on this interesting sub- 
ject he is mSch more communicative than Captain Marrjat. 
The brilliant narrative of Washington Irving’s • Astoria’ had, no 
doubt, pre-occupied the richest ground — but still the jidges in 
which Mr. Murr^ describes his own adventures among thef red 
men of ^ the far West’ mil ^ply reward our attention. 

It is impossible to peruse them mthout coni#vifig v^y &vour- 
ahle opinion of the writer’s pei]Sonal cWacter, spirit# itn4 temper. 

He 
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He seema to have to atlfoiliof 

wiHi^tlie Mme gallaiitry of heait that never failed on the threkten- 
ingtof actual daiiMr;,^and he can tberi^fore afford mell to paint 
odn amore the damy ^'l)hh-ap})areiil of the great chief of the l^w- 

* He began his toilet about eight the morning, by greasing and 
smoothing hia whole person with t^hich he rubied afterwards per- 
fectly dry, only leaving the skid sleek and gloesy ; he then paikted his 
face vermilion, with a stripe of red also along the centrOtOf the crown of 
the head ; he then proceeded to hia ^ coiffure/ whidi received great 
attention, although the quantum of hair demanding such care was 
limited, inasmuch as his head r^iui shaved close, except one tuft at the 
top, from which hung two plaited tresses.” (Why must I call them 

pigtails?”) He then filled hia earp^ which were bored in two or three 
places, with rings and wampum, and hung several string s of A aads 
round his neck; then, sometimes painting stripes of 
yellow upon his breast ^nd shoulders, and placing krmletrtflfbil^ ^is 
elbows and rings upon hia fingers, he proceeded to adorn the nether 
man with a pair of mocassins, some scarlet cloth leggings fastened to his 
waist-belt, and bound round below the knee with garters of beads four 
inches broad. Being so prepared, he drew out his mirror, fitted into a 
small wooden fmme, (which he always, ^whether hunting or at home, 
carried about his person,) and commenced a course of self-examination, 
such as the severest disciple of Watts, Mason, or any other religious 
moralist, never equalled. Nay more, if I were not afraid of offending 
the softer sex by venturing to bring man into comparison with them in 
an occupation which is considered so peculiarly their owm, I would 
assert that no female creation of the poets, from me time that Eve first 
saw “ that smooth watery image,” till the polished toilet of the lovely 
Belinda, ever studied her own reflected self with more perseverance or 
satisfaction tlian. this Pawnee youth. I have repeatedly seen him sit, 
for above an hour at a time, examining his face m every possible posi- 
lion and expression ; now frowning like Hornet’s Jove before a thunder- 
storm, now like the same god, described by Milton, ** smiling with su- 
perior love now slightly varying the streaks of paint upon his checks 
and forehead, and then pushing or pulling particular hair^^ of his 
eyebrows into its most becoming place! Could the youth have seen 
anything in that mirror half so dangerous as the features which the 
glassy wave gave back to the gaze of the fond Narcissus, I might have 
feared for his life or reason; but, fortunately for these, they had only to 
contend with a low receding forehead, a nose somewhat simiousj a pair 
of smidl c^arp eyes, with high ^eek^^boiies, and a broad mouth, well 
furnished with a set of teeth, which had at Imt the m^it of demolishing 
speedily everytbiug, animal or vegetable that came within their range, 

* His toilet thus arranged to his satisfaction, one of the women or 

cluldren led his buffalo^l^orse before the tent; and he proceeded p deok 
hia steed, by painting his foreh^, aeck and ahpuUers with s^es of 
viiaiiflkmiand'sotnmmestwM^ He then 

^ put 
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pnt into hie mouih m pU^fitshiocied bridle^ boi^ or Btokn from the 
Spaniarde, from the bit of which bung «ix or eight eteel cbmuo^ about 
nine mchee tog; while eomeiimall belle^ attached to the reii^^ eoiitri*> 
bated to reoaer the movements of thf steed as mui^^ as those of the 
lovely ^ Sonnante,* in the incomparimle tale of Comte Hamilton* 

* All thioOT being now ready for the promenade, he threw, a scarlet 
mantle over bis shouldmv, thrust mirror in below his belt, took in 
one hand a large fan, of wild-gooilie or turkey feathara, to shield his fair 
and delicate complexion from the'^sun, frhilea whi^hung from his wrist, 
having the haBi||||^ studded with brass nails. Thus accoutred, he mounted 
his jingling palfrey, and apihled through the encampment, envied by 
all the youths less gay in attire, attracting the gaze of the unfortunate 
drudges who represent the gentler sex, and admired supremely by him* 
self!* — Murray^ voh i., pp. 318*32L 

In a fbot-^ndie upon the italloiaed adjective smims our author 
adds : — 

‘ I believe I can justly claim the invention or anglicising of this word. 
If I can, I consider the republic of letters under dnep obligation to me.* 

^ We are sorry to undeceive Mr. Murray, but his exultation is 
wimiote? ; — if he will turn to Peter Plymley’s third letter, (which 
we are happy to refer to in the collective works of JMfr. Sydney 
Smith, vol. iii. p, 300,) jie will find Mr. Canning charged 
with inventing (thirty years ago) a new term, m., fmaticim, 
to denote what had used to be called ^ public virtue’ and 
" detection of abuses to which Peter adds, tl^t ^ the term in* 
vented by Mr. Canning has been adopted by that mmims parasite 
who is always grinning at his heels,’~meanmg, acoerdiiig to the 
ancient scholiasts, Lord Palmerston. 

It may be doubted if even yet the happy adjective has been 
quite anglicised ; but, as Don Juan observes,— 

* If England wants the word, she has the tbing.*^ 


Art. III. — Mmoks of the Life, Chamcter, tmd Wriiing^ of 
Joseph Bvtier, D,C,L,, late Lord Bishop of Durham. By 
Thomas Bartlett, A.M., Rector of Kingstone, Kent, and one 
of the Six Preachers of the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury. 
London. 8va 1839. 

/^N the works of this great prelate we have expressed our- 
selves at large in former numbers of this Journal.* His 
life, now written for the first tube in any detml, demands eoxne 
notice, uneventful as it is,— both because it is the life of Buler, 
and because it proceeds from the pen of a connexion df hk Own : 

• Rsrtwaiij^ mb JUaYlItrai W saA 
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Mr. Bartktt having married (if we read .bun right) the great- 
granddaughter of the Uidiop’a elder brother. It he pre- 
stoned, therefore, that whatever tradition of their itlostipioiis relative 
itervives is most lik^l^ to be found in this quarter; and that if it 
prove scanty, as it does^ it is nevertheless all that is to be bad. 

Joseph Butler^ the author of the Analogy and the Ser^ons^ 
was born at IV^antage, a maBcel-town in Berkshire, (which had 
the glory also of' giving birth tO Alfred the Great,) ox^the 18th 
May, IG92. He was the youngest of eight chil^n of^bomas 
Butler^ a substantial linen and woollen draper, '^o retired, 
however, from his shop, and established himself at the Priory, 
a house near the town, where the room in which Butler first drew 
breath is yet to be seen nearly as it then was. His education 
was begun under the Rev. Philip Barton, a clergyman of the 
Church of England^ and master of the grammar-school of that 
place. From him he was By-and-by removed to Mr. Jones, 
who kept a dissenting school, first at Gloucester and afterwards 
at Tewkesbury; Butler^s father being of the Presbyterian per- 
suasion, and intending his son for its ministry. Here he had 
Seeker for hift schoolfellow; and the friendship between the 
future primate of England and prelate of Durham, commenced 
under these singular auspices, in a nursery of nonconformity, 
lasted throughout life. It w’as whilst he was yet at Tewkesbury 
school, though now in his twenty-first year, that he addressed his 
Letters (so well known) to Dr. Clarke, wherein he professes him- 
self dissatisfied with that author^ s Demmstratim of the Being and 
Attributes of Ood. The reasons which he assigns for this are so 
acute ; are urged in so calm and ingenuous a spirit ; and so clearly 
proceed from one Whose desire really was, what he avowed it to 
be, 'to make the search after truth the business of his life’ — that 
Clarke replied to them, anonymous as they were, evidently under 
a sense that he had to deal with an antagonist* worthy of him, and 
eventually attached the whole correspondence to his treatise. In 
order to preserve his incognito in this affair. Seeker was employed 
to convey th^e letter* to the post-office at Gloucester, and bring 
back the replies : such was the modesty of this masterly reasoncr, 
— a featirre of his mind which impresses itself on his writings from 
first to last ; for 'the shortness of our faculties,’^ to use a jxlu-asc 
of bis own, was which made itself most felt, as was likely, 
by one Who e^rcised them on such high argument ; and instead 
oi the oracle tUany an ordinary man esteems himself — esteems 
himself ill jgrop^Tidonai his parts are shallow — Butler^s confession 
ever was,‘ bl^e notifiiig to draw with, and the well is deep.* 
was now b^omi% lime that he ahUuld en^ on his profession ; 
nfter 

noHoonfomitjy be oatil4 
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not satisfy himself «)f its reasonsbleness txt innocence in 

spite of the bias of education and a father’s wi|fa« he j^ided for 
the church. When the temperament of Btttle^ s njiiid is con- 
sidered^ and the absence of ail temptation in the chpreb at that 
time to warp his choice^ it must be confessed that gfas^ 
reason to triumph in the delifakerate verdict of such a man ; and 
it was probably not forgiven pr forgotten whem some yea^s after 
his dea|hj an attempt was made to fasten on his memory an accu- 
sation of popMfry, partly founded on a Charge which he deljlvered 
to his clergy at Durham, in which he had ventured to piped for 
^the importance of , external religion,’ — ^ of forms which should 
daily bring the subject before men’s thoughts, and lead bad men 
to repetit, and^good men to grow better;’ and ]|||rtly on the fact 
that, when repairing his private chapel at Bristol, he had fixed 
a cross over the altar. It was reserved for the reformers of Bris- 
tol, eight years ago, effectually to do away a}l traces of the latter 
reproach ; and when they had set the bishop’s house in order, 
after their manner, and search was made amongst the ruins for 
this memorial of Butler’s episcopacy, it was found to be broken 
in pieces and destroyed. And yet this papist had written, in one 
of his sermons, of jpopery,* that it ‘was the ^reat of 

Christianity, which is ever hard at work to brv^g m c^ain under 
its yoke ! ’ But that age, like this, knew not how to discriminate 
between popery — an invention of modern timps^ which shrinks 
from the test of real antiquity — and the priinitive churchy which 
was indeed full of the visible signs of invisible things, in m*der the 
better to appeal to thoughtless men; and delighted to present 
the cross on all occasions to their eyes^ that their hearts might be 
turned to Him who died on it. 

Butler never was mairied; but an acrostic epitaph upon a fe* 
male cousin, written about this penod of bis life, gives token that 
he too ^ had felt the softer flamp.’ The lines are withheld, from 
a natural desire of the biographer not to exhibit Butlpr in a po- 
sition below himself ; but well may that passion thought to 
foster the muse, which could exdte the author of the ‘ Amlogy ’ 
to deeds of verse. 

In 1714 Butler was entered a commoner of Oripi College, 
where he soon formed an intimacy with Mr. Edward Tajbot, son 
of Dr. Talbot, shortly after Bishop of Durham; at} event which 
gave a character to the rest of bis life. Through Kx* Tathofs 
influence, seconded by that of Dr. Clarkp, theh' rubbSi St. 
James’s, he was in 1718 appointed preachdr of lihe, IpoUa 00^1;, 
apparently his first regular mimsterial charge; for his 

autograph is found in the register of the baptftms and bu^mls of 
the parish of Hendred, near Wantage, during the yedr 17 It, it is 
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pro^l^e,.^t )ie was,j(n<^ii^jofIioiatiiig fpr his frispci Mr* Talbot, 
thie inc^hent of the Uring, • 

^Meanwhile Seejser was studying medicine at Paris ; for tlrnugh 
he too, like Butler, was designed by his father for a minister 
amongst the dissenteiSj yet being unable to determine to what 
communion amongst them he should attach himself, and dissatis- 
fied ihWeover with the divisions that prevailed amongst them all, 
he bad resolved npon a different walk in life. But far other 
things, were in store for him than he contemplated. Butler, 
without his kno^ring it, had spoken of him in such terms to Mr. 
Talbot, that the latter promised, if he thought proper to take 
mrders in the Church of England, to recommend him to the 
notice of his ^ber the bishop; and after some deliberation 
Seeker acceptea the offer, and was ordained in 1722 to the rec- 
tory of Ho«ghton-le-Spring. Butler himself was presented the 
same year, by the^same patron, to that of Haughton, near 
Darlington. We tlunk it is Fuller who tells of an inscription 
over a parsonage door to this effect, — 

* If here you shall find 
A house built to your mind. 

Without any cost ; * 

Praise God the more. 

And give to the poor, 

And then my labour is not lost.* 

But Butler had not this piece of good fortune. He was 
accordingly upon the point of involving himself in the expenses 
attending the erection of a new house ; a work in which he was 
thought very little fitted to engage ; when his patron, at the sug- 
gestion of Seeker, hastened to his rescue by presenting him with 
the rectory of Stanhope. This was in 1723. In the following 
year he resigned the preaefaership at the Rolls, which he had 
hitherto held with his living, dividing his time between the duties 
of town and country, and resided altogether at Stanhope; not 
being (lead, as Archbishop Blackburn replied to Queen Caroline, 
who had thought him so, but buried. 

On quitting the Rolls, however, he published his Sermons^ 
fifteen in number, preached at that chapel, taken at random, as 
he tells us, from atnongst others delivered bydiim in the same 
planei; and however deejdy we may lament his modest disposal 
of the restb it ia^sharacteristic Qf Butler that he should have left 
it as ^Jhia eipress will,’ that ^they should be burned 

without* being jpead by Any one, as soon as might be, after his 
ileceasc.’ €n.1)he Sermons which he published, the true founda- 
Imtr of morals is affirmed ip the ^principle of the supremacy of 
f^ihscience ; and though overlaid for a season by the principle of 
.» expediency 
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expediency of Pftley^ whkh had the ditaatroiii lHlvatita|je el heing^ 
recommended to the world by the moat popular of wnJftiiJs, truth 
is once more beginning to show how mighty attd Butler’s 
assertion of it to prevail. 

In the retirement of Stanhope he was ' chewing the ctrfi df arw^et 
and bitter fancies;’ — of sweet,- for he was here rearii^ up that 
everlasting memorial of his geniui^ The Analogy of KeUgion fe 
the Constitution and Course of Nature — and (to adopt the majestic 
language of Mr. Southey) ^ was laying his strong foundaticms in 
the depths of that great argument, there to construct tiHother 
irrefragable proof of the truth of Christianity^ thus rendering 
philosophy subservient to faith, and finding in outward and visible 
things the type and evidence of those within tho^eil of bitter, 
for the seclusion in which he was living began to try his spirits, 
which were at best perhaps not high, and made his friends anxious 
to relieve him from his solitude. Accoidingly, Seeker, who, 
though nearly of his owp age, yet being probably the wiser in his 
generation, seems to have watched over him with a kind of 
parental affection, interceded with the Lord Chancellor Talbot> 
th(* brother of Mr. Edward Talbot, their common patron in early 
life, to nominate him his chaplain, and Butler began once more 
to spend half the year in town. Of his habits at Stanhope all 
that can be gathered on the spot, is contained in the following 
letter of the present Bishop of Exeter to Dr. Goddard, Arch* 
deacon of Lincoln : — 

* Exeter^ January 25, 1836. 

‘ My dear Sir, — I earnestly wish I could justify the report made to 
you by the Provost of Oriel, that I could supply you with several anec* 
dotes of Bishop Butler. The truth however is, that although tantalized 
by seeming opportunities of acquiring some information respecting the 
private life and habits of one to whom 1 have be^ aocustomed to look 
up as the greatest of uninspired men, I have been mortified by my 
almost entire failure. In the rectory of Stanhope, I was successor to 
him after an interval of eighty years ; and one of my owrlifist employ- 
ments there, was to search for relics of my illustrious pr^ecessor. I 
was assured that an old parishioner, who, with a tpletaSly cl^r m6mor}% 
had reached the age of ninety-three or ninety-four, recoHed«4 hiUli well. 
To him I frequently went, and in almost all my cottV^iitioits wdea* 
voured to elicit solnething respecting Rector Butlef/^ fie remembered 
him well— but, as I ought, perhaps, to have anti<^ted> eould tdl iue 
nothing; for what chance was' there, that ene who was e Jbliim’s 
apprentice, of thirteen years of age, when Butler left Stohepe; cmiU, 
fourscore years afterwards, tell an^bing about him? 
respected and beloved by his parishioners, which waskimii^ befti^was 
confirmed by my informant. He liyed very retired^ was very kip4 
could not resist the importunities of common beggars, who, knowing 
bis infirmity, pursued him so earnestly, as sometimes to drive him back 

z 2 into 
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into ^ fts hid only escape. I confess I do not think my autlio- 
lify for trait of character in Biltler is quite sufficient to justify my 

remkini^ii with any confidence. There was, moreover, a traffition of 
hft' riding a black poiiyi and riding always very fast. I examined the 
parNh boidcs, not With much hope of discovering anything worth re- 
cording of him ; and was unhappily as unsuccessful as I expect^* His 
name^ indeed, was subscribed to one or two acts of vestry, in a very 
neat pxi easy character; but ifrit was amusing, it was mortifying, to 
find t)^ only trace of such a man’s labours, recorded by his own hand, 
to passing a parish account, authorising the payment of five 

shillings to some adventurous clown v\ho had destroyed a ‘^ foumart,” 
or wdbd-marteii, the marten-cat, or some other equally important 
matter.* 

Standing onqe more in oculis cwium, as lie now did, Butler 
was not a man that could be passed by, and he was soon made 
Clerk of the Closet to Queen Caroline, a princess whose piety 
and acquirements her a taste for theological discussions ; 

and Butler, who was in daily attendance upon her, had often to 
bear his part in them in the royal presence, with Berkeley, Claike, 
Hoadley, Slierlock, and Seeker — a subject for a dialogue of ano- 
ther Erasmus. 

It was in 1736, ^oon aftei this apjioiiitment in the household, 
that he published the Analogy ; and it marks the estimation in 
which its author was held, that a woi k of such a nature, so little 
adapted ' volitare per ora virum,’ should have reached a second 
edition within the year. But he had by this time a public name. 
Men now seem to have gone up to him to seek counsel, as to an 
oracle of God. As an instance pf this, Henry Home, Lord 
Karnes, we are told, earnestly entreated tliat he might bo allowed 
a personal interview with him, though he would have had far to 
travel for it, in order to the removal of certain doubts which 
aroiie in his mind, when he first turned his attention to the Evi- 
dences. But Bufler, though answering the application with 
politeness^ and endeavouring to satisfy Mr. Home's inquiries by 
letter, declined a meeting, alleging his own natural diffidence 
and reiiierve (again manifested in this incident), his inexperience 
in Orel controveiay, and his fear that the cause of truth would 
suffer from the unsj^fulniefts of the advocate. David Hume also 
was anxious ffur an introduction to him, that benight have his 
opimoie ^ his llieatiise cm Human Nature before its publication ; 
andiihe^>cs||^^ ShM to say, awe, with which the sceptic contem- 
plated philosopher, incidentally manifests itself in 

a phftsoge^ 'oite of iiW letters to the author of Douglas, wherein 
he says, 'tm at preisent ' cutting off its nobler narts, Le. 
endeavouring it shall give as little offence as possible, before 
wmoli 1 co^d not pretend to ptit it into the Doctor’s hands. 

This 
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Thin is a piece of cowardice, for which I blame though I 

believe none of my friends will blame me.’ Ba|thot||^ Hume 
called upon Butler, he did not see him ; aiMl one help 

feeling that this was just one of those trifles iti life whieb' some- 
times have consequences altogether disproportionate tltat 
had Butler been within, Hume might have been a believer. 3Dhe' 
prophet, however, had least honour in his own house. ^ Johl^, 
one of his nephews at Wantage, a wealthy and eccentric bitcbeloi^, 
fonder of mechanics than metaphysical theology, havingf borrowed 
an iron vice of a Scotch neighbour who professed much dd^paira- 
tioii of the new work and its author, proposed that, ailk Mr. 
Thompson liked the ^Analogy,’ and he liked the \ice, they 
should make an exchange — and, accordingly, the quarto presenta- 
tion copy which John had received from his uible, passed into 
Mr. Jliompson’s hands. 

In 1738 Butler was appointed to the See of Bristol, and two 
^cars afterwards to the Deaneiy of St. Paill’s, when he resigned 
the living of Stanhope.* There is a tradition at Bristol, that he 
spent the whole income of his bishopric (no very great one to be 
suie), on an average of the twelve years he held it, in the repairs 
and iinjiroveinents of the palace; and the examination into the 
damage occasioned by the late fire led to the belief that he had 
been gieatly imposed upon by the w'orkmen he employed. A 
trait of his habits here is preserved by Dean Tucker (tbeit fais 
domestic chaplain), in one of his tracts ; — 


‘ The late Doctor Butler, Bishop of Bristol, and afterwards of Outbam, 
had a singular notion respecting large cominunities and public hddies. 
His custom was, when at Bristol, to walk lor hours in his garden iii the 
diirkest night which the time of the year could aflbrd, and 1 had fre- 
quently the honom to attend him. After walking some time, he would 
stop suddenly and ask tlic question, “Whet security js there against 
tlic insaiiity of individuals? The physicians know af none; and 
as to divines, wc have no data, either from scripture or from to 

go upon relative to this affair.’* “Tiue, my Lord, no ^ahbas a lease 
of his understanding, any more than of his life; thej ardboth ih the 
hands of the soveicign Disposer of all things.” He WouW tboii take 
another turn, and again stop short— Why might whd^ OOiptouBi- 
ties and ])ublic bodies be seized with fits of iusaaiiy, aS Well di indivi- 
duals ?** “ My Rord, I have never considered the case, nud eeu give no 
opinion concerning it.” “ Nothing but tlus pyiuCifrlei ifcy ure 
liable to insanity, equally at least with priv^e persotia, ^eUldiiibr 

the major part of those transactions of which wc I 

thought little,’ adds the Dean, ‘ of that o44 conceit of 
juncture ; but 1 own 1 could not avoid thinking of 
and applying it to many cases.’ ^ 

What an applicaUon of it would have suggested toTwker, 

could 
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cottl4«lie hure been ngoin walking in that self-same garden on the 
SlatOdN^r, 1831 ! 

In 1747f died Arcd^bisbop Potter, and the primacy was oiFered 
to Buder> but he declined it, saying, as the tradition of his family 
T^rts it, that ^ It was too late for him to try to support a falling 
"church/ ^ His nephew John, the same who preferr^ the Dice to 
the Amhgy, took a view of his own of the archbishopric also ; 
and only* conceiving it possible that his uncle could have refused 
it from a want of capital, proposed to advance him 20,000Z., or 
any other sum he might require to set him up ; and returned to 
Wantage greatly dissatisfied that he still persisted in his refusal. 

Three years afterwards the See of Durham became vacant, and 
it was the wish of the King that Butler should succeed to it ; but 
the Minister, tha Duke of Newcastle, was desirous of conferring 
the lieutenancy of the county, which had hitherto gone with it, 
upon Lord Barnard ; and, though it may well be believed that 
such an office would have few charms for such a man as Butler, 
he nevertheless would not allow the ancient honours of the palatine 
see, whether appropriate or otherwise, to take damage through 
him, and would hold it unimpaired or not at all. The concession 
was* made, and Butler was translate^ to Durham. His feelings 
on this occasion will be best seen by the following admirable 
letter 

• My good Friend, 

‘ I should have been mighty glad of the favour of a visit from you, 
when you were in town. I thank you for your kind congratulations, 
though I am not without my doubts and fears how far the occasion of 
them is a real Subject of congratulation to me. Increase of fortune is 
insignifieant to one who thought he had enough betore ; and I foresee 
many difficulties in the station 1 am coming into, and no advantage 
woritr thinking of^ except some greater power of being serviceable to 
others ; and whether this be an advantage, entirely depends oil the use 
one shall make of it : I pray God it may be a good one. It would be a 
meiancholy thing, in the close of life, to have no reflections to enlerlain 
oneself withy but that one had spent the revenues of the bishopric of 
Durham in a sumptuous course of living, and enriched one’s friends 
with the promotions of it, instead of having really set oneself to do good 
and promote worthy men ; yet, this right use of fortune and power is 
more difficult than the generality of even good people think, and re* 
quires both a gtard upon oneself, , and a strength of mind to with- 
stand «0licitatioiift» greater^ I wish I may not find it, than I am master 
of. X piiy fmerve your healffi, and am always, 

* Your affeotioniite Brother and Servant, 

. ^ * JosBPH Dunxlm,’ 

iKxmer lAA Dr. Bailor ialMn'pofiMiMioa of hi, new diooese. 
! than 
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than he set about repairing and improfying tbe two episcopal resi* 
dences at Durham and Auckland. He appointed days in 
every week for public hospitalities ; but, thongh^^ mui!^ftlOent on 
these occasions, in his private habits no man WarSiiibre sample and 
unostentatious. He distributed largely — calling for bi^ house- 
steward, and bidding him give whatever money he had at hsMid 
(500i. it happened to be on one occasion) to a benevoledi 
tion which was recommended to hinf ; and subscribing his 400£ a 
year to the county hospital. In the disposal of his vast patronage 
he had respect to merit only ; insomuch, that one of his needle ws, 
(Jonathan) a man of superior talents too, and supposed to bear a 
stronger resemblance to the bishop than any other of his family, 
but who did not give himself, as Butler thought, sufficiently to the 
work, and was therefore not preferred by him, eKclaimed in his 
wrath, ^ Methinks, my Lord, it is a misfortune to be related 
to you.’ 

Whilst attending his duties in Parliament? he resided at Hamp- 
stead, in a house formerly belonging to Sir Harry Vane, and from 
whicli he was taken to the Tower before his execution. Here, 
also, the Bishop's taste for architecture displayed itself. He de- 
corated his windows with painted glass, and the subjects being 
scriptural, the incident was afterwards turned to account, and he 
was said to have received them as a present from the pope. Most 
of this is now lost : some was given by a subsequent occupier bf 
the house to Oriel College, as a relic of its great alumnus ^ and a 
few panes are still to be seen in their original position. In this 
letreai, which is described by one of its inmates as ^most enchant- 
ing,’ Seeker (who had been riling in the Church, pari pasm^ and 
was now Bishop of Oxford) and Butler dined together daily. 

He had not held the See of Durham more than two years 
when his health began to fail, and he was ordered by his physician 
to Bath. Here he arrived on the 3rd June, 1762 ; on the 8th of 
the same month, his chaplain and friend. Dr. ForSter, writes to 
Seeker, that his symptoms were ^ thirst, sickness^ dry skin, great 
feverish heats, chiefly at night, attended with weakness of body, 
and lowness of spirits at intervals that is quite shocking.* On the 
12th, ‘ his attention to every one and everything was immediately 
lost and gone ;’»but his affection for Seeker was still lively as ever, 
the image of tlie latter still mingling with his wandering thoughts ; 
and, at the last, says his chapUin, when fpr a ds^y qr twu^b^ore 
his death he had in a great measure been deprived, of ttie Wm of 
his faculties, he was perpetually talking about wridUg to ^|tn, 
though without seeming to have anything tirhicb, at l^sl, he tras 
at all capable of communicating.’ On the I3th June, Catl^rine 
Talbot, ^e daughter of Butler’s early friend, dating from the 

deanery 
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dcniiei^ of St. Paul’s, where she was residing with Seckex> ex- 
presses herself as follows — 

* TM4s«|g9rous jJlaess of one of our most dear and valued fri^ds, 
ther^exceueot Bishop of Durham, gives to every day a most painful 
anxiety for the coming in of the post from Bath. He was my father’s 
hiend. r could almost say my remembrance of him goes back some 
years bcfi^re I was born, from the lively imagery which the conversations 
I ujted to hear in my earliest years have imprinted on my mind. But 
frmii the first of my real remembrance, I have ever known in hith the 
kinV^^a^eotionate friend, the faithful adviser, which he would con- 
descend to when I was quite a child ; and the most delightful com- 
paniicmi, from n delicacy of thinking, an extreme politeness, a vast know- 
ledge of the world, and a something peculiar to be met with in nobody 
else. And all this in a roan whose sanctity of manners, and sublimity 
of genius, gave him one of the first ranks among men, long before he 
was raised to that rank in the world, which must still, if what 1 pain- 
fully fear should happen, aggravate such a loss, as one c&nmthxit 
infinitely regret the goo^wliich such a mind in such a station 
done. But this is an idle, a wrong regret. Providence needJSSrfiiis 
or that instTumeiit, but whatever Providence orders best. hat you 
will not wonder that I am affected, that I am very low^, because I see 
mamma low, I see my lord affected. We all live in Biispense ; and 
there is not a room in the house that does not peculiarly remind us of 
him who Was so lately its possessor, and who has so often so cheerfully 
and hospitably received us in it/ 

On the 16th June, about eleven o’clock in the morning, in the 
sixty-first year of his age, Butler breathed his last. 

It is stated, says Mr. Bartlett, upon the authority of the late 
Rev. Richard Cecil, that during Bishop Butler’s last illness, 
when Dr. Forster was one day readSng to him the 3rd chapter of 
St. Johti^s Glospel, the bishop stopped him at the Ifith verse, and 
requested him to read it a second time. When this was done, 
after a pause, he said, ^ I never before felt those words to be so 
satisfactory and consolatory.’ One of the daughters of Mr. Venn, 
of Yelling, recollects her father often to have referred to the end 
of Butler-^^ How he looked to Christ as a poor sinner, and said he 
never bed so clear a view of his own inability to save himself as 
then.’ The author of the chapter in the Analogy on the ap- 
pointment of a Mediator, and the redemption of the world by 
him, could scarcely have felt otherwise; especiolly under the 
stror^ fjpnviction which he seems ever to have entertained of the 
degrqie ia #hich he himself personally had fallen short. ' He 
was walking with hia chaplain. Dr, Forster,’ (the anecdote is Dr. 
Madan’s, ^Bishop^of Pjsterboirmgh,) " when he suddenly turned 
tpwards liiin/ {a way Which he appears to have had,) ^and 
wiih much earnestness saicb ** 1 was thinking. Doctor, what an 
awjbi thing it is a human being to stand before the great 

Moral 
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Moral Governor of the world, to give an accojuUt of idl his aotionst 
in this life !” ’ And it was Butler who had thesO 

To the few particulars of his character, so ,J;ondWy lolptpbed in 
Miss Talbot’s letter, we have nothing to add,"e!X^l^t te was 
extremely fond of music ; and ^ when he was liot engagiid ^ 
evening with his friends and clergy, or in the necessary duties j|l 
his sacred'office, his under-secretary, Mr. Emm, who had 
chorister at St. Paul’s, was in the haibit of playing to him on 
organ, oitd this he found to be a grateful relief to his miiod Jifter 
severe application to study/ 

An engraving, from apparently an excellent portrait of ‘Butler, 
by Vanderbank, taken (d‘ him when he was forty years of age, the 
period at which he was employed on his Analogy, is prefixed to 
tliis volume. It represents him as having an oifal face, regular 
features, an expanded forehead, strong eyebrows, and large full 
eyes, wearing, in a very remarkable degree, an expression of 
abstraction, as though the mind was otherwise engaged than in 
looking through them ; • 

* fa sembiante 

D’ uoiuo cui altra cura stringa e niorda 

Che quclla di ccjjui chc gli e davante,’ ^ 

There is added to this volume an abridgement of the Anedogy; 
chiefly made in Butler’s own words ; and an aporrj^hal sermou 
on St. John ili. B, on which, as we have no others of fixe like kind 
to compare it witli, we will not pronounce an opinion. 

On the whole we are most grateful to Mr. Bartlett for the 
information he has afforded us on this deeply interesting eUbjeut^ 
from the family recollections he has gleaned up, and frond the 
various notices of Butler by contemporary writers, which he has 
drawn to a focus and made tributary to his Memoirs. In a future 
edition, which we heartily hope may be speedily called for~ainoe 
nothing but good can come of every fresh impulse given to Ac 
circulation of bis great relation s works — we womd Suggest.to him, 
whether his materials might not sometimes be re-arranged to ad- 
vantage, and the sever jil component paS^ be made to Tall into 
their places more in ^a concatenation accordingly.' 


Art. IV . — Reports of the Society for the Suppression of 

city, ^c. tondon; 1838-1839- , ' " V/ 

‘Y^IRGIL places Want — turpLs Egestas^Mdore Ae 
^ his poetical hell, in the*very jaws of Orems, an^ eqsii- 
pany of as ghastly a crew as ever presented tfaeniaelves Tb a 
eyL The frightful conclave includes almost eva-y 

•and 
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and snfferiiif that can afflict and d^rade human nature, and 
would almost lead to the conclusion that money is virtue. And, 
indeedj^ vre fear ih^ it must be admitted to be no fiction of the 
njaaginaftion, that vhhout money it is a task of no small difficulty 
to be virtuous, in the times wherein our lot is cast, and in the 
present state of society in this country. How many thousands of 
spirits imprisoned in the limbos of wretchedness are panting to 
be free, superasque evader ad auras 9 How many actually do 
emerge from the swarming gulf, bringing with them inventions in 
art and science that lessen the miseries, and increase the physical, 
the moral, and the intellectual happiness of man ? On these the 
primaeval curse has descended softened into the gentleness of 
mercy, and poverty has brightened their wits and sharpened their 
invention, purifying their souls like the silver seven times tried. 
Hardship and distress only serve to make such minds more de- 
termined to shine in their proper sphere, and, like the generous 
Godolphin Arabian,‘“they endure on, ^biding their time’ till the 
fortunate hour arrives which is to lift them to fame. But we are 
not all made of the same clay : 

‘ The spurns 

That patient merit of th’, unworthy takes * 
ti^l with fatal effect on softer natures ; they feel, in its worst 
form, that worst of maladies, the sickness of the heart caused by 
hope deferred. The divine ray, worn by its efforts to struggle 
through the fog of prejudice and pride with which wealthy dunces 
surround it, wanes and dwindles ; many a Milton, many a Franklin, 
and many a Davy remain mute and inglorious, or only flash out 
for a moment to be extinguished for ever. 

Thus "the inequality of wealth, whilst, on the one hand, it is 
the source of much misery, is, on the other, the mainspring of all 
greatness ; and, in our own England, has, perhaps, more of the 
blessing and less of the curse than in any other country. Among 
imperfectly civilized' nations, this inequality puts the life of the 
poor mau at the absolute disposal of the rich man. As if to 
exhibit to the people the Moloch strength of unrestrained wealth 
and power as opposed to poverty and wealeness, thousands of 
human beings were sacrificed at the coronation of Montezuma ; 
and even in that terrestrial Mahommedan paradise, Otaheite — 
Tahiti is a difEerent region now — ^where bounteous nature spreads 
a table for all, and 

^ Bread itself is gather’d as a fruit,’ 

it was sotne poor friendless wretch that was brought to the morai 
a bloodnoffering. 

‘ ^ There is ndt/it is admitted, any country in the world so rich 
in £jEiblic chari^ as Great Britain; and, indeed, it has been a 

question 
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question whether our parochial and other schools^ qiu: magnificent 
hospitals^ and our comfortable almshouses^ may nOt^be Either in- 
jurious^ as tending to make men rely upon otlmrs insleAd of 
themselves. We are by no mesms advocates for impHidence; 
on the contrary, we hold self-reliance to be one of the ]^irmcipal 
ingredients for making a good and useful citizen ; but there tM 
some accidents against which no foresight can guard. There al# 
but a favoured few who are not liable to sudden reverses; and affit 
of us may be suddenly stricken by death, or visited with mutihi-^ 
tion and disease in the very vigour of our days. What would 
become of the family of the poor man so stricken or visited, who 
depends on his sinews for the daily support of hiifiself and his 
little ones, but for those godlike institutions? And after all, 
splendidly munificent as they are, there is a class of cases which 
they do not reach. 

Those who have only witnessed poverty in the country (in 
England, at least) have no idea of the squUid wretchedness in 
great towns. The cottage, however humble, has, in almost every 
luial district, if that district be not quite neglected, its little plot 
ot garden, surrounded by the fresh air, and smiled upon by the 
blessed light of the sun, and, in winter, is cheered by its bright 
bit of fire ; so that the family, though poor, have their undisturbed 
home. In towns, three, sometimes four families are inmates <ff 
the same filthy dark cellar. We will just relate a X^ndon case 
that came under our own observation, not long ago. 

An Irishman with a wife and six children (five of them at 
home) had employment in some lead works, and was able— great 
luxuiy — to afford a whole room for himself. In a pecuniary 
sense, the employment was good ; but it was most unhesdthy ; the 
poor man s strength gave way under it, and he was sent to a hos- 
pital, there patched up, and told, on his discharge, that if he 
returned to the works it would kill him. But what Was he to do ? 
There were the children crying for bread. He did return to 
the works, was accepted and entered again on his labour; but^ 
as he had been warned, he was soon obliged to fly for hii life. 
Just at this time, the eldest boy, who was about fifteen^ came 
home, having been shipwrecked, and kit to 

go to sea agailU most of the necessaries were pav^ned. The 
parents were sober, honest, and industrious, struggled hard to 
live, and suffered in silence. In that dreadfully severe weather 
which visited us at the end of January and beginning of February, 
our attention was drawn to a poor girl sitting out ijo the fUreets m 
the snow, in almost transparent clothing, trying to 
by selling chestnuts. This led to inquiry, and rooUl' Iras 
visited. The scene that presented itself is indescribalble : 

was 
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was no {utnitinre, not even a bed, scarcely any body-dothing, and 
yet 3 in attempt at dcccitey and neatness; for the floor 

ftwwt, a^d an,old quilt, ftieir only night-covering, was hung 
n|^"to hide the lair of rags on which the wretches stietched them- 
selves through the long dreary wintey hours of darkness. When 
they were asked how they managed at night, they replied, and 
the reply was true, that they all huddled together for warmth. 
This family was clothed, aiiQ put in the way of honestly getting 
their living by the bounty of some benevolent noblemen and 
gentlemen. From the same source their furniture was restored 
to them, and by the judicious application of a little money, they 
are now doing well. 

But, though private charity also — and there arc few who are 
aware how extensive it is, and how much it is abused — distin- 
guishes this metropolis, it is impossible that its healing influence 
can touch a tenth part of the cases which do really require aid. 

That the subjectMs surrounded by difficulties we admit. On 
the one hand, there is the too great facility on which imposture 
reckons for its revels ; and, on the other, the philoso})hy which is 
TUth^r too apt to treat men like given quantities, and to answer 
all for bread with the response, " Go, work.* This is very 
easily said ; but we know that it is not so easily done. We know, 
too, instances where the poor man has, with all sincerity, 

‘ Begg’d his lordly fellow-worm 
To give him leave to toil/ 

and has been met with scorn, and even threats. The most civil 
answer given on such occasions by certain officials has been, ‘ It 
is no b^di^iness of mine to find you woik.’ Tins is precisely the 
behaviour^ that makes the ]K>or man reckless, and leads to the 
worst consequences. We are not stocks and stones; the mother 
cnMJfnot see her offspring die of want. She steals a loaf. You 
may take her to a* police court, and the justice must do bis duty; 
but what will you gain but symjiathy for the offender, sympathy 
ai*ising from those natural laws — dypa(f<K — whose fountain 

is in the human heai t? 

* My crime 1 this sickening child to feed, 

I seized the food your witness saw — 

I knew your laws forbade the deed, 

, > But yielded jto a stronger law,’ 

'As a, matter of police, Ahen, it becomes of the greatest conse- 
quence that the caiBe of real distress should be distinguished from 
that of imposture^ It is but one step, and not a very long one, 
between^ tte oalraction of money — it cannot with any propriety be 
oUled almst^y the importunate and sturdy beggar i^rom the timid 
e^^eilher seg, and actual robbery. The mendicants of poets are 

generally 
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generally about as veracious portraits as their sbM|pf]i^i^s ; and 
tliough^ in the city at least, the long-remembered be 

at any time seen, he is neither quite so picturesque; nor lid agree- 
able as the guest of the Village Preachet*. Indeed^ dp not re- 
member more than two respectable British beggars, Gol^mith's 
and Edie Ochiltree ; but they were not in the roll of common men« 

But the scourge of mendicity is common to all countries ; andi^ 
the different remedies which have been suggested and applied 1& 
destroy it are so many beacons to warn posterity from striking on 
the quicksands of absurdity, which certain legislators have laid 
down as safe harbours. To name one out of many panaceas, the 
sages of some German principalities thought they had cut the 
knot when they prohibited the poor from marrying. The wise 
men must have been rather astonished when they found that the 
population increased rapidly under the prohibition. ^ Une no- 
menclature immense,’ says M. Peuchet,’*' after enumerating the 
various causes which in this world of changes are constantly 
throwing thousands out of employment, ' qu’il serait tres difficile 
et tres interessant d’etablir, fournit coup sur coup et de toutes 
parts des legions sans travail et sans ressources, toujours a deu^ 
doigts du pillage, de I’assassiftat, et du vol. La mendidite sembTe 
Id transition entre les classes laborieuses et les classes criminidles • 
et les divers pays se les renvoyant sans cesse de Tun k I’autre par^ 
des mesures de police toujours de plus en plus restrictlves, il est 
facile de prcvoir le moment ou, si Torganisation des lois sur la 
niendicite ne prend un ensemble europeen, on se trouvera dans 
rallernative de les encourager sans mesure ou de les uutssac^NSr 
sans pitie.’ Hard measure this; but M. Peuchet kuows his 
giound ; and though England is free from some of the continental 
evils and dangers, she has abundance of her own. 

The same author informs us that, in France, there were, iii the 
^ears anterior to 1789, a considerable number of mendicants 
condemned to be broken on the wheel, ‘pour raison d’attaques, 
inoendies, vols, et assassinats.’ This crushing rigour seelus to 
have been as general as it was teriible — ‘ Leurs bandos furent 
ainsi detruites horrible as the punishment was^ it was clearly 
necessary that some strong measures should be resorted to ; for it 
appears from tUl^ documents connected with theit trials, that those 
beggars were neither more nor less than brigands regularly united 
together for the commission of crime, and 4hai; theia ussocialions 


extended through whole provinces. Till this heavy Jhdgtoenilidi 
upon them they lived, as regular beggars in all tbhA 

themselves entitled to do, luxuriously. They wershU 
The foolish among them were hoarders, the wise tliUl^aSS 

* MiSnioires tir^s des Archives de la Puhee. Paiis, 1838. 


specimen 
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hS titeir menus plaims, beg to intwjdtiee out |Nitroii» 
to oao 6f the quarterly festivals of the beggars of udeille France. 
Translate it we will not] the eloquence of the worthy Sieur Vin- 
cent, 'Agent He police/ would suffer too grievously from an 
attempt to force it into an English dress. 

"The following then is this agent's official report — ^transcribed 
hy M. Peuchet — ' Sur le cUn^ que VStat-majar de la confrerie des 
rmndiam de la capitale donnai dam Varm^e 1786, chex un mar* 
chmidde vm de la rue Saint* Jacques' 

* Je me suis transport«5 chez le sieur Drouet, cabaretier, prfes de 
TEstrapade. II avait fait, dfes le matin, enlever les cloisons d’une salle 
basse, dont les fenfitres grilldes donnent sur le clos des Genovefains. 
tJne table en fer-k-cheval, large et clou^e sur de puissans tr^teaux, se trou- 
vait disposde, chargt$e de prks de deux cents converts. Le sieur Drouet, 
que je connais de longue date, consentit k satisfaire ma curiositt^, et me 
fit passer prks des commissaires ordonnateurs du festin pour un de ses 
neveux ; cn cette quafittS, je dus xnettre la main aux accessoires du ser- 
vice, afin que mon oncle pr^tendu vaqukt 'librement aux soiiis de la 
cuisine, ok dix aides, appeltSs pour ce surcrott de besogne, s’^gitaicnt 
dans une (Spaisse fumt^e. ^ 

Une loueuse de chaises d’un jardin public avait fourni deux cents 
tabofirets, et Ton avait fouille dans Taisenal des th(^ktics forains k TefFet 
de tapisser les parois de cette cave, dont la vt^tustd disparaissait sous un 
bariolage de dt5corations ht^t^roclites ] des potences de bois bimulaient 
qk et Ik des candt^labres, et, comme autant de poignets, portaient des 
rtJgimens de chandelles que messieurs les commissaires mouchaient 
fort lestement avec les doigts. Malgr6 les temples et les cascades des 
decors tachds de graisse, rien ne faisait pr^sager encore Ic* luxe dont on 
m’avait protnis l*«italage. A la vt^riti^, messieurs les pauvres de Paris 
ne donnent pas dans ces babioles, et comprennent beaucoup plus le 
faste de Pestomac que la prtJtintaiile des ornemens. Les viris furent 
df^stds Pun aprks Pautre, patiemment] et, malgrt^ ma fatuitc^ de con- 
i^aisseur et Pastuce de mon trks cher oncle qui chicapait sur les qualities 
et ;sur les kges, je fus obligt^ de rendre des points k ces gourmets (5mtfrit<^s 
— qui se dissertkrent comme une assemblt^e de rois sur les clos des divers 
pays, et sur les proc^dtSe des particuliers ct des marebands, dans la falsi- 
fication de leurs denrdes ; les bouteilles suspectes furent ecartt^es ct 
remplaot^es ; on aura pu les vendre k des bourgeois. C*c8t parmi ccs 
fhis di^gustateurs qu^il faut prendre les survcillans des eabarctiers. Les 
vlns acceptds furent reng<Ss en nyramide dans un cfiin, et Pon ne les 
permit pas de me. On cmargea m tables de ffiandises ; le ddploiement 
des bora^^catfv^ nie donna de Papptftit: sardines, anebois, olives, 
miljle loi aaison ; des pkt^s de venaison tout chauds, qui 

j^talent un fumet axqifis ] des chapons de la Bresse, des gigots nxusques 
djs d0tte polNite pointe d’ail dont Peau vient k la bouche rien qu’en y 
c^g^t; di^a forteiaesses de cdtelettes dt^sossdes et poudrit^es de fine 
d|^dure ; quelques hures de sanglier dans leur gelc^e crenelcSe comme 
fme forteresse ; des saladiers remplis d’oranges de Portugal, couptfes 

par 
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par trai^€lie«,baignaQtd’eau*4»*yi6 ; bref, tout un aasortii^etit de dafi^rt 
comme dans lea galas de l’Hdtel-de*Yille pour les dlectioais datdcheyinsi 
chargeait d la fois cette table, tandis que Ton marquait lea places avec 
un Boin que I’on n’a pas toujours dans Icb meilleureB maisons de Paris. 
Un ordre merveilleux se faiaait comprendre dans les, distributionB de 
ce p61e-m61e. Drouet me fit aentir que nul ne devait assister k ice 
festin que leB dlus, ct que, pour cet effet, on devait eervir tout k la fois ; 
je vis qu’il me faudrait ddguerpir. Les precautions prises pour qu’il n# 
se glissd.t pas d’intrus parmi les convives etaient extremes, et consti^ 
taient en certains mots de passe auxquels on devait en r^pondre d’autres 
qui se suocedaient comme des numeros d’ordre. 

‘ Sur une table particuli^re, dressee au centre du fe^*^ucheval que for- 
mait la table des convives, on pla 9 a, quand vint le gros de TaBsembltie, des 
soupierea enveloptSes avec soin pour que leur chmeiir ne s’dvapor^t pas» 
Je n’ai pas pu deviner cc que contenaient ces bienheureuses soiipieres. 
Mais k la grimace de delectation qui gonfla toutes ces figures de bandits, 
k leurs yeux t^tincelans comme des escarboucles, je COippris qu'on t^tait 
satisfait du cabaretier. Quatre cochons de lait, demt les entrailles c^taicnl 
recousues, devaient contciyr t^galenicnt des merveilles gastronomiques 
dans Icur int(5rieiir. Les invitt^s cependant arrivaient coup sur coup, se 
groupaient, se Micitaient, s’int^iressaient Vun a I’autre ; quelquesouns 
vinrent en fiacre. Je reconniis Ik des gourgandines qui se tieUnent & 
la porte des tfglises, parties, biShonnt^cs, dt^crassees pour ce jour-lk, et 
que, dans tout autre temps, on ne toucherait ceitainement pas avec des 
pincettes. II faillait voir la mtftamorphose pour y croire ; les estropids 
etaient en fort grand nombre ; on n’a pas plusde civilitds dans les famous 
chez les riches bourgeois dc la rue des Lombards. Lc trait caraetdris- 
tique de la plupart de ces physionomies etait un regard per 9 ant et mo- 
queur. Quelqucs aveugles furent amends par leurs soi-disanl fillcp^ 
squelettes lids au sort de ces braves gens, pour I’intdriit de leur com*- 
mercc, ct sur lesquelles un carabin prendrait des le 9 onB d’ostdologie sans 
avoir besoin de les faire dcorcher. Du resle, il faut que cfe soit leur 
acabit naturel, car lorsqu’il fut question de ddplacer une des longues 
tables, pour dtablir un courant de circulation entre les tabourets dt les 
murailles, quatre de ccs momies, dont les articulations semblaieiit devoir 
se disjoindre au moindre choc, soulev^jrent le massif avec une prestesse 
dont on ne les aurait pas crucs capables. Des mendians galantins appor*^ 
tdrent des fleurs qui, bientut, sur le corsage de ces dames, jur^rent avec 
leurs figures rancies et revdehes ; leur sourire de remerciement aurait 
fait fuir lc diable, il m’6ta I’appdtit. Les pralines et les bonbons, les 
pastilles ambrdcsj^^les liqueurs pour s’ouvrir Pestomac, circul^srent au 
choix des invitds ; et deux clarinettes donnant le signal, dir ces 
lards-l^t mangeaient au son des instrumena, les oomttrissaires me fKnt 
dt^guerpir avec les autres gens de service. On ferma soigneuseia^i^ef 
portes; lesieur Drouet, avec qui je renouai plus ampletjaotiii 
sance, en jugeant quelques-unes des bouteillcs mal k 
suspectes et qui se laiss^rent boire, m’apprit que cbaqUe^oubH'^^Mmi 
par ikte la somme de six livres, sans compter les liqueurs, at le 

* Les principaux gueux de Paris, la haute dasse des mendians^^wntls 

pour 
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pourkupltbhuppt^Syproiti^t^Bparlesd^i^ateB deM. Tarchev^qiie de Paris, 
doi^i ila sOlit les cdurtiers et les espionib font de ces solennites quatre 
pit rarement dans le mfime endroit deux fois de suite ; ili ne 
manquent jamais, au prdalable, d’envoyer des eommissaires chargt^s de 
dc^battre les prix, Malgr<^ toute leur dnesse, on les attrape encore. 11 
ent probable que, dans ces repas, s^agitent les grands intt^r^ts du mt^tier, 
les conventions pour interdire de force on de grt^ la place k des deman*- 
deurs qui ne sbnt pas de la coafrt^rie. On sait Part d’^craser un faux 
frfere et de Pexpulser. Je dois me trouver avec un des eommissaires, et 
si e’est I’intention de M. le lieutenant de police, en ma qualittS de joueur 
de fldte, j’espere obtenir la faveur d’assiater en personne k I’une de ces 
prochaines bacchanales.’ 

We strongly recommend the study of the above to Mr. 
Gunter ; and if he will condescend to take a few hints from the 
refinements of thisfSte, great will be the gratification of the noble 
and illustrious guests w^ho may have the good fortune to make the 
assay of his haiidiwprk, and eloquent will be the columns of the 
Morning Post immortalizing bis efforts. 

That the same country where these elegant orgies were cele- 
brated still retained the pauvre honleux, we have e\idence in a 
story which will be found at p. 6*9 of M. Peuchet’s 
and well bears out an apopTithegm of his relating to his 
eoylbtiymen, — Faire envie plutdt que c^cst la maxime du 

pev^le. As M. de Malherbes and Madame de Stael were driving 
together in the Place Vendome, in 1785, the horses threw down 
a man who was absolutely dying of hunger, but who still kept his 
high spirit, and, when the coachman declared what his state was, 
proudly and angrily answered that he had but that mojnent left 
a cabaret, endeavouring to turn into ridicule the alarm of the 
piling domestic. He tried to walk away, — but stumbled and 
lelljrom sheer weakness. During his fainting fit his pockets were 
searched and his address found. M. de Malherbes went to the 
dwelling of this unfortunate, and there beheld — and we need not 
add relieved — a fairfily of spectres who had not tasted nourish- 
ment for three days. Here we have one of the many instances 
of unknown misery in large towns — misery which is seldom pro- 
jected on public notice, excepting when our attention is suddenly 
aroused and our feelings shocked Jby finding that a miserable 
£diloiv-creature has expired for want in the nfidst of plenty, a 
sotk^ putcaat ssntpui^ed by a population of 1 ,500,000 souls. 

Thp l^^ggar by profession has had his portrait-painters 

in aliitM; all age|L Under Henry VIII. Ahe mendicants, driven 
Id by the suppression of the monasteries, had recourse 

B&h Meesses we find 72,000 of them hanged for thieving 
bl''fhat reign. voL Ixii. p. 70.) Shakspeare thujJ paints 

i|Sif^^fegrant of mi^me~ 

’t 
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‘ My face 1*11 grime with filth ; 

Blanket my loins ; elfe all my hair in knots ; 

And with presented nakedness out&ce 
The winds, and persecutions of the sky. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms 
P^ns, wooden pricks, nails, spygs of rosemary ; 

And with this horrible object, from low farms, 

Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes and mills, 

Sometimes with lunatic bans, sometimes with pray’rs, 

Inforce their charity.’ 

We shall now take leave to present one or two more modern 
pictures — the first drawn by the hand of a master, before whose 
piercing eye all human follies and frailties were laid bare ; and 
how refreshing it is to return to the vigorous, healthy air of his 
style, after being perfumed and pastillcd to death by the tawdry 
trash of the day. There is more strengtB in half a page of 
fielding or Smollett than in a whole ship-load of the diluted, 
maudlin, sickly sentimentality with which the so-called fashion- 
able novelists, male, female, and epicene, drench their patients* 
Thus speaks Julian, by the mouth of Pielding 
‘I was born into ii very poor and numerous family, which, to bci; hon^t 
witli you, procured its livelihood by begging. This, if you was 'never 
yourself of the calling, you do not know, I suppose, to be as regular a 
trade as any other ; to have its several rules and secrets, or mysteries, 
wluch to learn requires perhaps as tedious an apprenticeship as those of 
any craft whatever. 

‘ The first thing wc are taught is the countenance miserable. This, 
indeed, nature makes much easier to some than others ; but there are 
none who cannot accomplish it if they begin early enough in youth, and 
before the muscles arc grown too stubborn. 

‘ The second thing is the voice lamentable. In this qualificatioi^, too, 
nature must have her share in producing^ the^mgst consummate excel- 
lence : however, art will here, as in every other ihstance, go a great way 
with industry and application, even without the assistance of genius, 
especially if the student begins young. 

‘ There are many other instructions, but these are the most consider- 
able. The women are taught one practice more than the men, for they 
are instructed ir^Jie art of crying, that is, to have their tears ready on 
all occasions ; but this is attained very easily by most. Some, inde^, 
arrive at the utmost perfection in this art with incredible facility ^ ' 

‘ No profession requires a deeper insight into human nature thW the 
beggar’s. Their knowledge of the passions of men is so 
1 have often thought it would be of no little service to a ^0^ 

have his education among them* Nay, there is a much greit^ 
between these two characters than is imagined : for both con^r 
first and grand principle, it being equally their business td 
VOL. Lxiv. NO. cxxviii. 2 A if, imposc 
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impose ^ lntiai:Jc;ind. It must be confessed that they dider widely in the 
degree of advantage which they make by their deceit : for, whereas the beg- 
gar 4s cohtehted with a little, the politician leaves but a little behind.’ 

The whole chapter is admirable ; but we have only room for 
ijhe conclusion. ^ 

‘The luiury of our lives might introduce diseases, did not our daily 
exercise prevent them. This gives us an appetite and relish for our 
dainties, and at the same time a«i antidote against the evil effects wliich 

sloth united with luxury induces on the habit of the human body 

. t can, 1 am assured, bay of myself, that no mortal could reap more 
happiness from the tender passion than ray fortune had decreed me. I 
married a charming young woman for love ; she was the daughter of a 
neighbouring beggar, who, with an improvidence too often seen, spent a 
very large income which he procured by his profession, so that he w^as 
able to give her no fortune down : however, at hib death, he left her a 
very well-accustomed begging-lmt, situated on the side of a steep hill, 
where travellers could not immediately escape from us, and a garden 
adjoining, being the tw^^nty- eighth part of an acre, well planted. Slie 
made the best of wives, bore me nineteen cliildren, and never failed, 
unJfajH on her lying-in, which generally lasted three days, to get my 
yeady against my return home in an evening, this being my 
and at which J, as w^ell ns m\ whole fanuly, ^^‘catly cii- 
jdWl Ourselves, the principal subject of oiu discouise being gcneially 
the%h8 we had that day obtained, on which occasions laughing at 
the fiifly of the donors made no inconsiderable part of the entertain- 
ment: for whatever might be their motive for giving, we constantly im- 
puted our success to our having flattered their vanity or overreaclied 
their understandings .’ — Journey from this World to the Nc.vt. 

The habits of the fraternity in the beginning of the eightecnlli 
century are thus depicted by one who, like lidding, knew London 
thoroughly : — 

‘ I looked out of my window the other morning earlier than ordinary 
and saw a blind beggar, an hour before the passage he stands in is fre- 
quented, with a needle and thread, thriftily mending his stockings. 
My astonishment was gtill greater when I beheld a lame fellow, whose 
legs were too big to walk, within an hour after, bring him a pot of ale, 
I will not menliou the snakingsi distortions, and convulbions which 
many of them practise to gain an alms ; but sure I am they ought to be 
taken care of in this condition either by the beadle or the magis- 
trate. They, it seems,* relieve their posts according^ +o their talents. 
Th^jre is the voice of an old woman, who never begins to beg till nine in 
the’eViOliilig^ and then she is destitute of lodging, turned out for want of 
vent, iiwd has the same ill fortune every night in the year. You should 
an olScer to hear the distress of each beggar that is constant at 
a p^ioular place, who is ey^r in the same tone, and succeeds because 
li$a aiMianee is continually changing, though he does not alter his lu- 
mfctation. If we have nothing else for mir money, let us have more 
to be cheated mthJ’^SpectcUart No. 430. 
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The \mh here expressed by Steele has been in great meiumre 
realised by a society which has had no small abuse ^lapshed 
upon it by maudlin sympathisers. It is very gasy to call it a 
society for relieving? the poor by giving them nothing; but, 
like everything in England that has a sure foundation, it has 
struggled through evil report and good report till it has risen, 
like the grain of mustard-seed, to a goodly tree of refuge fot 
the really deserving objects of compassion, whilst it aids in 
administering due chastisement to the profligate and the wicked. 
The reports of the Society for tffe Suppression of Mendicity 
state that it is instituted ^ for the purpose of checking the prac-> 
ticc of public mendicity, with all its baneful and demoralising 
consequences ; hy putting the laws in force against inmostors, who 
adopt it as a trade, and by affording prompt and effmtwil assist- 
ance to those whom sudden calamity and unaffected distress may 
cast in want and misery upon the jyublic attention,^ 

We shall, by-ancl-by, return to this excetlent society ; but in 
the mean time let us inefuire what may be the actual number of 
persons who live by begging in Great Britain at the present time. 
To obtain exact information on subjects of this kind is seldom 
easy, and in former days vety loose statements went down. ^ Tk© 
Commissioners appointed to inquire as to the best means of.efta* 
blisliing an eflicieiit constabulary force in the counties of En^and 
and Wales adduce, as an example, the estimate of the number of 
prostitutes given by Colquhoun in his work on the police of 
London — namely, 50,0(X) : — 

‘The whole male population of London and Westminster and the 
parishes within the Bills of Mortality was,* say the Commissioners, 

‘ according to the actual enumeration of 1801, the period to which he 
leferred, only about 400,000. But after deducting the children and the 
very old, the remainder capable of contributing to the support of the vice 
of prostitution would not be more than from 1,50,000 to 200,000 at the 
extreme. Allowing that all were licentious in their habits, the learned 
magistrate’s estimate gave one prostitute for every three or four males, 
and alleged that every third or fourth feraal^w^as a professed prostitute. 
In a recent address, published by a voluntary association for the Sup- 
pression of Prostitution, the number of prostitutes in the metropolis was 
stated to be not less than 80,00Q. The actual enumeration shows that, at 
this time, the number of known prostitutes living amidst nearly ^ niilliim 
and a half of the population does not exceed 7,000. We muy obpei^e, 
that the proportion of this unfortunate class to the populatiutt 
in Paris, the average nuxnber during the year 1832 being 
ing to the police registers of that metropol^,* “ , ^ 

It is of the highest importance that something like 
should be attended to before societies, consisting of well-me^ii^g 
persons, give to the public the numbers of the class whom ih&y 
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intend to reform. In their eagerness to astonish by the amount 
of immorality and crime^ they forget that such ovetwhelmlng 
nombei^s rather scare than attract the reflective philanthropist. 

With regard to the class which forms the subject of our in- 
quiry, upwards of eighteen thousand commitments, per annum, of 
p^sons for the offence of vagrancy mark the extent of the body 
from which they are taken.* Mr. Mayne, one of the Police 
Commissioners, states the nflmber of persons carried before the 
metropolitan magistrates in the year 1837, for begging, at 4000. 
These numbers are sufficiently large, but there is nothing in their 
amount to produce despair, if the proper remedies arq promptly 
and vigorously applied. 

Commencing with the street-beggars of London, our attention 
is first attracted to the lame and the blind. The loss of limbs 
and the loss of sight strike upon the fortunate possessor of both, 
and silver seldom fails to come from the hand of those blessed 
with competence, while the hard-earned copper money of the 
p') 0 V servant girl is sure to find its way into the hat of the cripple, 
andl^^Che little open tin-box carried by the worthy doggie that 
leadblhe blind man. The characters of these peripatetics are 
by Mr. Knevitt, an assistant manager of the Mendicity 

‘ Du your constables apprehend blind meii who walk the streets at 
certain hours with laces and other tiifles for sale, but whose gestures 
and tone of voice point them out as beggars ? — Occasionally, but it is 
very rarely they are committed by magistrates. 

‘ You sometimes see cripples, lamentably injured, drawn in carts or 
dragging themselves along the streets by means of ' crutches ; do you 
think the sympathy of the public is so strong for them, or the bhud 
men, that they prefer enduring the nuisance of their CAhibition and 
solicitation to their being taken before a magistrate and committed ?— I 
do; and many of them can make very considerable sums. 

* Is it not a painful truth that these blind beggars are generally men 
of very bad characters? — The greater pait of them are known to the 
officers as bad characters. ^ 

* Can you give an instance of remarkable depravity on the part of 
mendicants of this description ? — Yes, I can ; I have in my recollection 
the circumstances of one man who has been convicted many times of 
keeping a notorious brothel, one of these blind men. 

‘ Such being the general imputation on blind beggars, docs it not 
appenor iKMih reasonable and just that they should not be exempted from 
the rMriefidns imposed on other vagrants, and is it not likely that, 
theae facts being known, the popular objections to their apprehension 
Will ceaw ? — I think they wi|l; I have known many instances of blind 
being apprelicnded and taken befojjip magistrates; they have 
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offered eitl^er to send them to prison or to the workhouse; to prevent 
going to prison they have accepted the workhouse, and a few days 
afterwards they have left again : I have many instances. 

^ Most of these people having parishes in London, or elsewhere, many 
persons consider it a hardship to compel them to resort thither instead 
of allowing them, from false lenity, constantly to infringe the law ? — 
Many persons would consider it a great hardship to confine them to 
the workhouse. • 

‘ Are the cripples alluded to generally bad characters ?— A great many 
of them are : a blind man was recently threatened to be co^gi^itted to 
prison ; he had been apprehended many times ; the magistrate told him 
unless he went in the workhouse and remained there, he should be com- 
mitted to the house of correction ; he consented to go ; his plea was, 
his daughter was out of place; an officer was sent to say we would 
assist in clothing the daughter if she could get a place*^; the mother 
said, No, no, she don’t want any place she was a decent pretty- 
looking girl about 16. This girl is in the habit of going out with her 
father, and leading him from one principal thoroughfare to another, and 
then loitering about in the neighbourhood ; as I explained to the father, 
he was leading the girl into temptation ; being blind, he could pot see 
what she was doing, or what company she was in. 

‘ When blind men arc sent.to the house of correction, are tVy gpt to 
hard labour ? — I believe not. ^ 

‘ In wliiit manner does the fact of a blind man being sent to thO,liibjase 
of correction operate as a punishment? — I am not aware; I" never 
visited tlic liouse of correction ; I never was in it, and do not know in 
what way they employ them, but I should think picking oakum. 

‘ Accoidiiig to that view, there is little difference between their treat- 
ment in the house of correction or the workhouse? — Only when they 
are in the liouse of correction they arc prisoners for the time, but if they 
think proper to insist on leaving the w^orkliouse, they have no authority 
to keep them in.’ — Se/rrf Committee on Metropolis Police Offices^ 
Evidence^ pp. 90, 91. 

The .sfiino witness is asked whether he finds that the robust 
beggar generally submits to the test of wx>rk ? His reply should 
he borne in mind by those who delude themselves into the idea 
that they are performing an act of charity by giving money to the 
mendicant : — 

‘ It a very rare tiling’ — he answers — ‘ they remain at work ! — it is ^ 
very rare ; Ihcj^an get more money by begging in one day than many 
mechanics. I have known instances of beggars being apprehended with 
from 1/., 21. or 3/. of 4/ ; and I have, on one occasion, known, a man 
apprehended in Tottenham Court Road who had 8/. or lOA him.’ 

It is not uncommon for one of these gentlemen, with aebild 
in his arms and with a woman wh# passes for his wife, feed- 
ing two or three other jphildien near him, to accost the iBMolitary 
passenger in the voice lamentable, especially on a Saturday night, 
with ^ Neither money nor food for to-morrow.’ The good-hearted 
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man to ^rliom this appeal is made forgets in bis benevolence^ as 
he hands the splendid s^iilling^ how many pence, fourpences, six- 
pences, and shillings, abstracted from other good-hearted men 
and women, the mendicant has already bagged ; and little thinks, 
as he walks away congratulating himself with having saved a 
family from starvation, that the pockets of the beggar contain 
more money than his own. , 

Mr. Knevitt is asked whether the Society apprehends many 
females : — 

‘ Some of the most notorious vagrants in London are females. There 
is a girl with one eye, of the name of Brady, who ha.s been in prison 
not less than from thirty to twenty-six times, within the last six years ; 
she spends more than half her time in prison. The moment she comes 
•out, she goes begging ; one of her most favourite parts is St. James’s 
Square, but she is to be found in all parts of the town and city ; she 
has been repeatedly committed for two or three months, hut she no 
sooner comes out than sTfie goes to her old habits.* 

Again/ — ** 

* Have you observed that begging on a Sunday is more rare than on 
wibfifc days?— Yes. 

^MOW do you account for that circumstance? — I do not know how 
to aCdtOtmt for it, but it is a fact. I believe that the notoiious heg^ais 
get a great deal of money on a Saturday iiighi from inpclianics’ wives 
and others they meet going to market. The nutorious Quinn, a nun 
that is about London, with a white night-caj), is generally out of a 
Saturday night, sitting on some steps, pretending to he dying; the 
moment he is recognised by anybody who knows him he takcAo his 
heels and runs as fast as most men in London. lie ih no^ in prison.’-— 
Evidence, p. 92 . 

, The truth is that the professional beggar picks up a good 
harvest on a Saturday night, and, like other industrious people, 
finds the hebdomadal day of rest necessary. 

We should be sorry to open up the scenes where the great por- 
tion of the money given to the street beggar is spent. The 
curious reader may refer to Burns, whose jioetry on this subject is 
no fiction. As it must be, however, a comfort to the charitable 
and humane to know how their money is spent, when it is laid 
out in the most innocent way, we beg to present/rhem with the 
following question and answer 

* Are beggars, in your judgment, so hardened that the facility of ob- 
taining work has no effect upon them ?— None whatever ; they would 
not wcark on any terms, the greater part of them ; there is a boy of the 
name of Tiwnkins that has been repeatedly in prison, an interesting 
child; he sits up with a paper before his face, “Pity the poor;” he 
s^jyiftiiB father is a respectable mechanic ; the magistrates, on various 
oCtittAtons, have sent for the father, and he has taken him home ; at last 
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the boy became so incorrigible, the father would have nothing more to 
do with him ; that boy has said he has got half-a-sovereign a-day by 
begging ; I asked how hip spent it ; Jie said he usually ivent to the play 
and took iome 'boys and girls with him. This boy has not been in prison 
less than twenty times within the last three years.* — Evidence^ p. 93. 

The various modes of exciting compassion are infinite. To 
pass over the different established n^ethods of simulating diseases, 
from the last stage of a jaundice, upon which the patient has lived 
in comfort for years^ to the more active performer wdio subsists upon 
convulsion-fils, with the aid of a little soap, we will for the present 
notice twotif the more ordinary ways of working on the feelings of 
the teiidcr-hcarLod, especially in towns. Two, or, if they can be 
procured, three fine bouncing babies of the same age, and as like 
each other as possible — no difficult matter to accomplish — for to 
most eyes, exce])t the discriminating eye of the mother, all babies 
are alike — are infallible charms for expanding the hearts and the 
purses of the dear, good women, especially those who are, have 
been, or are about to become mothers. Their bosoms would be 
unyielding flint before this ^ Open, Sesame !’ did they knoynf^all. 
The bantlings are generally hired at so much a day, attd the 
pseudo-mother sits with tlfem displayed asleep in her ca^aiSious 
lap — no bad representative, especially when the woman is ^;pdely, 
of the teeming goddess herself. Conversations have been over- 
heard as to the rate at which the young creatures had been rented^ 
and surprise has been expressed by an old practitioner at the 
large-sum giv(*n by one not so well verseel in the market. ' How 
inui'li did you give for yours?’ — ^ A shilling a-piece.*— ^ A sliilling 
n-[)i(‘co ! — Vy then you’ve been done, or babbies is riz ; one or 
t’other — I only give sixpence for mine, and they feeds ’em and 
(jodfny’s- cordials ’em and all, afore 1 takes ’em, into the 
bargain.’ 

A real mother with a fine family is a prize to a male prac- 
titioner. ‘ Many vagrants,’ says Mr. Knevitt, ^ consider picking 
uj> a Avomaii with five or six little interesting children almost a 
fortune to them^ and they remain with them a certain time when 
th('y leave them.’ 

Jn London^^arents send out their children, when they are old 
enough, to gattfer alms : if the poor little things do not bring home 
the required sum, they arc severely beaten. A child’s first theft 
is often committed in order to make up the amount. 

The begging-letter department is another of the most sudceilft- 
ful. If the charitable could but see, as we have seeti, tvhole 
packets of letters in the same hand, but each setting forth a dif- 
ferent catalogue of misfortunes, found on the same practitioner, 
and intended to be used, like some medical prescriptions^ prout 
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S osfuiety the very sight of a begging letter would, at once, 
sir charity, however warm it might be. 

Sheridan has touched this mode of levying contributions with his 
usual felicity, when he makes Mr. Puff declare that he supported 
himself two years entirely by his misfortunes. 

^ Sneer, ^By your misfortunes ? 

f Puff . — Yes, Sir, — assisted by long sickness and other occasional 
disorders ; and a very comfortable living I had of it. 

‘ Sneer, — ^From sickness and misfortunes! — You practised as a 
Doctor and an Attorney at once ? 

* Puff. — No, egad, both maladies and miseries were my own. 

* Sneers — ^Hey ! — what the plague * 

* Darkle, — ’Tis true, i’faith. 

'Puff. — liarkee! — By advertisements — ‘*To the charitable and 
humane !*' — and — “ To those whom Providence hath blessed with af- 
fluence!” 

‘ Sneer,— Oh ! — I ui^erstand you. 

‘ Puff — And, in truth, I deserved what I got, for I suppose never man 
went through such a series of calamities in the same space of time ! — 
Sir, J was five times made a bankrupt, and reduced from a state of 
affl)^nccby a train of unavoidable misfortunes ! Then, Sir, tho’ a very 
ind^tnous tradesman, I was twice burnt out, and lost my little all, 
both Ernest — I lived upon those fires a month. — I soon alter was con- 
fined by ft most excruciating disorder, and lost the use of my limbs! — 
That told very well, for i had the case strongly attested, and went ulxmt 
to collect the subscriptions myself. ^ 

^ Dangle. — Egad, 1 believe that was when you first called on me. 
\Puff, — In November last? — O, no! I was at that time a* close 
prisoner in the Marshalsea, for a debt benevolently contracted to serve 
a friend! I was, afterwards, twice tapped fora dropsy, which declined 
into a very profitable consumption . I was then i educed to — O, no — 
then I became a widow with six helpless children, — after having had 
eleven husbands pressed, and being left every time eight months gone 
with child, and without money get me into an hospital ! 

‘ Sneer. — And you bore all with patience, 1 make no doubt? 

* — ^ hy» y®®’ — ^ made some occasional attempts de 

se ; but as I did not find those rash action! answer, I left off killing my- 
self very soon. Well, Sir, at last with bankruptcies, fires, gouts, dro})sics, 
imprisonments, and other valuable calamities, having got together a 
pretty handsome sum, I determined to quit a business which had always 
gone rather against my conscience. 

* -Most obligingly communicative indeed ; and your confes- 

sion, if published, might certainly serve the cause of true charity, by 
reserving the most useful channels of appeal to benevolence from the 
cant of imposition.* 

Mr. PufTs mantle has fallen upon more than one eloquent de- 
eCendftnt. We find from the confession of an experienced 
vagrant that he knows~ 
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* Two begging letter-writers, Lawyer B and Captain M . 

B was a lawyer at Ipswich; was divorced from his wife, and 

lives in a very dejected i|tate. He can write a capital letter, enough 
to make any of the qwliiy people cry. The begging-letter people 
give him a shilling for a letter. He is now travelling as a match-seller. 

Captain M is a short man, not five feet high, dark hair : travels 

all over England, and writes begging-letters, but not so well as 

B . He is on the “ high fly,” and thas been a tramping impostor 

about 23 or 24 years. His constant story is, that he has just lost his 
ship.’ * 

The writing of these letters is a regular professions and there 
are houses of call where the TMterafeurs are in attendance in 
order to receive their clients. In London an interleaved copy of 
the Court Guide, with annotations indicating ready victims, and 
affording useful hints of various sorts, forms part of the usual 
stock-in-trade, and is at the service of such as do not grudge the 
counsellor’s honomrinm. , 

We will now suppose the London season to be over. Grisi 
has warbled her last scena ; Taglioni has gracefully bounded and 
descended, as if the sylph’s wings really sustained her, for th© fast 
lime; and Elsler’s cachucha no longer takes all hearts by.fttoi^. 
All the gay birds of j)ara(!ise arc fled to rural f)r Nepftgfidn 
flaunts ; but they do not migrate alone. The laborious erf all 
1 lasses remain to fulfil their appointed tasks ; the honest hard- 
handed mcehanic still toils on amid the smoke and the smother, 
with Kis stunted plant of old man on the window-sill of his ffarret 
to remind him that there is such a thing as vegetation. Not so 
the joyous mendicants, — We again quote the evidence of Mr. 
Kiievitt : — 

‘ TJic amount of inciidicity fluctuates vef^ much with the state of the 
season, does it not ? — Yes, it does ; many leave eail} in the spring; 
they have their favourite watering-places, and some go to Cliclten- 
ham, and some to Batli ; they travel the whole country. The child 
of a beggar told me, a few da)s ago, that they considered Reading 
one of the best places in England.’ 

The habits of these itinerants are well described by the expe- 
lieneed person whose evidence we have above quoted as to, the 
begging-letter department. Here is some more of his confession, 
taken by Mr. JPtiles: — ^ 

‘ He was hound to the master of a fishing-smack at Harwich : master 
went to the dogs, and he went upon the world. Got into the Rotterdam 
trade ; brought a Jew home one voyage, who lives in Rosemary Lane 
(Rag Fair) : kee])s a clothes-shop. The Jew persuaded him to smuggle ; 
pointed out a locker to him, and suggested a false bottom; pro- 
mised to buy all he would bring. The hint was adopted, and pack^es 
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of snuff, tobacco, and strings of coral beads were brought over ; about 
fifty packages in a voyage. The Jew kept his word, and gave about 
2?. 6d. a package for tobacco ; but he could not keep Ms situation. 
The locker was ultimately detected : he lost his ship, and at last his 
character, and his clothes, among the worthless classes at the dancing* 
houses in Wapping, and near the dock-gates. About five or six months 
ago he took a wife and took to begging ; thanks to the Jew. 

‘ Beggars tramp about from town to town : there is a low lodging- 
house lor travellers in every village : they tell the people that they are 
travelling to find work, but pray to God they may never get it. They 
all go out to walk” in the mornings, and return at night to their 
lodging-houses, where they live well, and spend the day’s produce in 
drinking. They are merry fellows,, money or no money, and laugli 
at the people for “ flats.” They tell each other what liouscs are 
“good,” and arrange their distiicts so as not to interfere with cacli 
other. Every tramper is accompanied by his fancy girl or liis wife. A 
black fellow, who is well known about Deptford, and goes about the 
streets singing and dancing, takes ins country journeys* with two 
women, and makes plenty of money to pay ^11 their exjjgjaWS.* 

* The price of their bed is threepence; always two mo. bed ; some- 
times ten or fifteen in a room. A lodging-housekeeper m the Mint 
has a similar establishment at Romford, contauiiug twenty-four beds, 
which is superintended by his agent. Tiger-faced Sal,” at Wisbcacii, 
keeps the worst lodging-house he ever saw. She bujs any stolen pro- 
perty. 

‘The private lodging-house is ahvays frequented by llie following 
trades or callings. They all have their appiopriate cant namcs.it 

‘ 1st. Men who go about the country almost naked begging clothes oi 
food. They get about 3^. a-day. They have good clothes at their 
lodging-house, and travel in them from town to town, if there arc not 
many houses in the way. Before they enter the town they take them 
ofl‘, as well as their shoes anR stockings, put on their Guernsey jackets, 
send the bundle and the woman forward to the lodging-house, and com- 
mence begging at the first house they come to. Knows a man who 
was recently clad from head to foot in new clothes at a shoji ui Billeii- 
cfty, by the son of the rector in a neighbouring village, all of which 
clothes, including hat, slioes, and stockings, lie sold about half an hour 
afterwards, by auction, in the tap-room of a low public-house, to liis 
companions, and they all got drunk together with the proceeds. These 
fellows always sell a gift of clothes. 

‘ 2nd. Men who are ring-droppcrs. Travelling linh'ers make sham 

gold rings out of old brass buttons. H U is a noted fellow at 

this work ; liis wife and mother go with him and drop the rings. They 
live in St. Giles’s, and travel for a month or two. They sometimes 
make 20s. or 25s. a-day. 

‘ 3rd. Fellows who go round to difierent houses, stating their master^s 
stock of rags has been burnt, or that a sudden supply is wanted, and 
that "they are sent forward to collect them. The rags are called for, and 
one feUow marches off with the bundle, leaving one or more talking 

with 
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with the housewife, who is gravely cavilling about the price, and as 
gravely informed that the master is coming round, and they leave some 
private mark on the door-post, which they say is the sign to indicate to 
him the quantity and quality taken, and the amount to pay ; so they 
walk off, and “ never tip her anything.” The rags arc carried to the 
keeper of a rag-shop, who gives quires of paper in exchange, which they 
carry round to small villages, and sell to small shopkeepers, or at farm*- 
houses. All rag-shops “stand fence for^inything,” and buy any stolen 
property, or metal, from iron hoops to gold rings. 

‘ 4th. A set of fellows who go about in decent apparel, leaving small 
printed handbills at cottages and farm-houses, wherein are set forth the 
wonderful cures of all sorts of ailments, effected by medicine which they 
sell. The following day these bills are called for, and the credulous 
jjcople buy small phials of this nostrum, at various prices, from ten 
shillings to sixpence, according to the tact of the beggar, and the folly 
of the party. The mixture is only a decoction of any herb or rubbish 

that may be at hand. lie (B ) was told by one of this class that 

he had just sold a bottle of “ stuff’* to a poor woman who lived in a cot- 
tage on Warlcy Common, Essex, and who had been long ailing. She 
gave ten shillings for it, and it W'as only salt and water, some tea, and 
coloured green with nettle tops. These fellows obtain more moneythan 
any other class of impostors, soinetimes as much as 2/. a-week, and they 
seldom go to London. 

‘5th. Men who travel about the country in shabby-genteel attire, 
stating that they had been well off formerly, bu^are reduced by recent 
misfortune. Some are burnt-out farmers or shopkeepers ; some first- 
class ^rkmen out of work, owing to the bankiuptcy of their employ- 
ers ; some captains, who have just lost tlieir ships upon the coast. This 
story is always used after a heavy gale of wind. Sonic carry begging- 
letters, which arc written for them, price I?. This is very profitable, 
if well managed. The “ Lady Bountifuls” are great supporters of these 
fellows. 

‘ (nh. Fortune-tellers. Many women, when tramping with the men, 
dress themselves like gipsies, and contrive to gel a tolerable daily booty, 
at least 3s, or 4s. a-day. 

‘ 7th. Trampers who have nothing to sell, but manage to live merely 
l)y begging. 

‘ 8Lh. Thieves — “ prigs’’ — generally go in couples ; walk into a coun- 
try shop, where there is an old woman and a candle ; buy something, 
drop a sixpence ; get the old lady to bring the candle round to look for 
it, while the otlfl^ fellow is filling his pockets with whatever he can lay 
his hands upon. 

‘ 9th. Match-sellers. 10th. Ballad-singers. 

‘ 1 1th. Fellows who boil up fat and a little soap over night, run it out 
ill a cloth, and next morning cut it up like cakes of Windsor soap. It’s 
all bad, but they drive a good trade. 

‘ 12th. Fellows who go from house to house, stating that they live in 
some neighbouring town, and ask for “umbrellas to mend.” An active 
fellow in this line will make a clean sweep of all the umbrellas in a 
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village before dinner. These umbrellas arc produced in the London 
market on wet days and dusky evenings. 

* 13th. A Jew seldom thieves, but is worse than a thief ; he encourages 
others to thieve. In every towm there is a Jew, either resident or 
tramping; sure to be a Jew within forty-eight hours in the town, some- 
how or other. If a robbery is effected, the property is hid till a Jew is 
found, and a bargain is then made.’ 

Of gipsies we at present say nothing, as they more pi^djperly 
belong to the class of thieves ; and we wish to confine ourselves 
as muc^i as possible to mendicity in this article. So many, how- 
ever, of the class of vagrants carry on a kind of mixed practice 
(of begging and thieving) that this is not a very easy task. 

The provincial houses for the accommodation of mendicants 
are also the places of refuge for the common thief, and to them 
and from them flows that stream of vagrancy and crime, which, 
gathering strength as it wanders from its polluted source, will 

inundate the country, if it be not dried up. H , a prisoner in 

Salford gaol, who gives a full and particular account of himself 
and his ^Pal,’ P—— , describes, inter alia, atrip to Kidder- 
minster. 

^ At every lodging-house on the road II met ]deiity of trampers, 

and he did not see one face that he had not seen at St. Giles’s. They 
also recognised him, and compared notes. Some were hawkers, some 
were going half-naked, some were ballad- singers, some w^ere going 
about with false letters, others as broken-down tradesmen, some as ohl 
soldiers, some as shipwrecked sailors; and e\cry night they tuM 
each other of good houses. They all lived well, never ate any broken 
victuals, but had meat breakiasls, good dinners, hot supiiers, and fic- 
qucntly ended by going to bed very drunk. Not one spent than 
3 j. a-day, many a great deal moie. They sometimes make 5^. iind 
average 3^. (Sd, per day ; some often get a sovereign where hiiiiianc 
people reside. 

‘P , having been employed at a carpet-manufactory befuie he 

came to London, w^ent to visit bis old friends, and w^as soon able to 

introduce H . Every day stole halls of twine .and stung. The 

hrst lot they sold was worth about 1/., and they got lO.s. iuL for it. 
They lived by plundering the manufactories and picking pockets iu the 
streets. Some of the property they pawmed, some they sold to trainpers 
at the lodging-houses.’ r. 

Mr. D. King, of Brighton, says— 

‘There are numerous lodging-houses, the keepers of which furnish 
matches, songs, laces, and many other petty articles, which are hawked 
about as an excuse for vagrancy, thereby avoiding direct begging ; and 
it gives them opportunities of going down areas under pretence of selling 
their jvares, by which they have every chance of pilfering any article 
that may be inadvertently exposed, and, what is of greater consequence, 
observing the fastenings and other circumstances that may lead to rob- 
bery ; 
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bery ; for the undersigned has no hesitation in declaring his belief that 
the principal robberies effected in Brighton have been concocted in a 
vagrant lodging- house, and rendered effectual through the agency of the 
keepers ; and signals are not communicated more regularly by the tele- 
graph than intelligence is given and received amongst vagrants. One 
method is for the keeper to furnish his moving lodgers with cards of his 
house when the parties leave, which they give to any vagrant they meet 
coming to Brighton, receiving in return the notification of the house in 
the town to which they are journeying,** 

The magistrates of Chester say — 

‘ We have from 1 50 to 200 lodging-houses in the borough for 
vagrants, trampcrs, and thieves. Many of these have been notorious 
for thieves of the first class.’ 

A young vagrant of nineteen says— 

‘ I had no money when I got to Chester ; I went into the market, got 
two dishes of butter and some eggs ; I then went to a lodging-house, 
and put the butter down, and asked if I could have lodging: the 
woman said, ‘ Oh, ay ; 1 reckon thou hast been on the prigging older ?’ 
I said, What else I She bought the butter of me, and gave me aliout 
half price for it.” 

Another of the same class says — > 

‘ If we hud been after any game, and got a stake, we went to the 
lodging-house, and changed our clothes.’ 

A ])risoner, when questioned how far the fear of the constables 
influenced his practices or pursuits, says, — 

‘ Not much in country towns, the people in the lodging-houses would 
pul us up to them.’ 

Another boy says — 

‘ I was enticed from my work by some lads, and we fetched a money- 
drawer out of a shop. When I was not working I used to contrive to 
get the amount of my wages on a Saturday night, and took it home to 
(ieccive my parents. I used to daub myself with cotton waste to make 
my mother think 1 had been to my work. I got accpiainted with three 
men in a lodging-house ; ihey told me I should ahvays have plenty of 
money and nothing to do. 1 went on tramp with them. When lads 
run away from home they go to a lodging-house, and if the parents look 
for them, tlie lodging-house keeper hides them. If a lad once gets into 
one of them it is all up with him, for he sees them drinking and card- 
playing, and hears them talking of the places they have been in. 
Young girls areipnticed to the houses ; many hundred lads would not go 
if it was not for them. I have seen nine beds in a room, and a lad and 
a wench in each. I was once in a lodging-house at Warwick, when 
there were 130 men, women, and children there, all Joose characters.’ 

One felon states in his confession that — 

‘ Those who engage servants should be very particular with their 
characters, for often when a girl leaves her place she goes to a lodging- 
house, and there gets acquainted with thieves. She pays a shilling at 
the register*office, and gets a place, and is the tool of some person who 

has 
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has got eonnected with her ; and very often these women go on the 
* senFants’ lark/ which is taking a place and only waiting until they 
have an opportunity of committing a robbery, or of giving information 
to those who will.* 

Another delinquent says — 

* I have known as many as forty or fifty regular prostitutes and 
thieves lying hicklety-picklety in one lodging-house, many of them from 
different towns. They tell one another all they know. Bad w^gpehes 
enticing young lads from home to these houses make more thievM than 
aught else.* 

Another prisoner says — 

‘ Lodging-houses are a very great evil. I have known as many as 
ten men and ten women lying indisciiminately on the floor. A lad who 
has overrun his parents is sure of a home there ; besides which, llie 
lodging-house people try to get young girls from the factories to sleep 
thete, which is a sure way of making their house.* 

Having given a vast deal of similar evidence, the Commis- 
sioners state as follows : — 

‘ We find that these receptacles are, in general, only visited or ex- 
amined on the occasion of the pursuit of any particular ofiender; that 
they ate nearly invariably unlicensed, and that the legal })oweis in re- 
spect to them are inadetjuate for the protection of the public. 

‘ We have received offers of extensive evidence of the demoralization 
carried into every jiart of the country by the streams of vagrants and 
mendicants. It has been slated in evidence, that by imposture, begging, 
and depredation, the various classes who frequent the unlicensed lodg- 
ing-houses obtain more money with less labour than is obtainable by 
means of honest industry by a large proportion of labourers. Instances 
have been stated to us where travelling mechanics have been seduced 
from their occupations into tlie career of mendicancy from the tempta- 
tions which it offers. Laliourcrs have gone to the vagrants’ lodging- 
houses to purchase, for their own use, the meat and refuse food whicli 
they could obtain there at a cheap rale.’ 

‘ Mr. Thomas Yates, a solicitor, after describing the increase of 
thefts and robberies in the town and neighbourhood of Llanfyllin, states, 
— “ There are three lodging-houses for tramps, one of which is the most 
notorious house in the parish. The constables are frequently obliged 
to enter it, especially about fair times, in order to quell the disturbance® 
and excesses created by tramjiers. This disorderly house is kept by a 
woman known by the name of ‘ Old Peggy.’ She ne^er lets a tramp 
go to bed without money, or money’s-worth; and the broken victuals a 
tramp brings home is sold by her to poor persons who keep dogs, such 

as rat-catchers, &c. One man told Mr. D , a druggist in the town, 

that for twopence ‘ Old Peggy’ would give him scraps enough to keep 
his dog for 'a week or more. The druggist stated that ‘ Old Peggy’ has 
often come to him, saying, ‘ God bless you, doctor, sell me a hap’orth o* 
tar.’ “'When first applied to, he asked, ‘What do you want with tar?* 
The reply was, ‘ Why, to make a land sailor, I want a hap’orth just 

to 
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to daub a chap’s canvass trousers with* and that’s how 1 makes a land 
sailor, doctor.’ ” ^ - 

‘ There are seven beer-shops in the town, besides nine public-houses. 
The serjeant-at-macc informed me that these beer-shops, as well as 
the public-houses, keep open all night, or as long as they nave any cus- 
tomers whom they choose to serve with drink, and that neither he nor 
any of the other constables ever interfere with them, unless specially 
called upon, “ as they do not like to inform upon a neighbour.” 

‘ mischiefs of these migratory streams of depredators is not con- 
fined to the crimes which they commit, though those must he extreinely 
extensive, to furnish such numerous hordes with the means of sub- 
sistence. These characters, experienced in the crimes and vices of the 
larger towns, form large proportions Of the population of the gaols in the 
rural districts. The other inmates, chietly agricultural labourers, con- 
fined for misdemeanours, may be considered pupils in tliese normal 
schools of crime.’ 

The Report teems with other proofs of the close alliance 
between vagrancy and felon}’^ ; nor will we weaken the slriking 
statements vvliieh \vc liav^ laid before our readers by any com- 
ment of our own : but we hope to be forgiven for relating, on 
unquestionable authority, one story which shows the influence of 
the keepers of these houses, ^and the regular system on which the 
mendicant part of such establishments is conducted. 

Mr. , who resides in the West of England, had been 

so annoyed by troops of beggars, that he sent for the land- 
lord of their house of accommodation, and told him that he 
would give him half a sovereign, if lie would protect him from 
any more such visits that season, and show him his book. The 
man said that he would consider of it, and, after a while, re- 
turned and consented. The book contained a regular account 
of the roads and ])etfcr class of houses and scats in the dis- 
trict, all being maiked as bad or good according as they w^ero 
liberal, or not, to beggars. The man received his ten shil- 
lings, and the donor was free from persecution for the remainder 

of that season ; but next year Mr. was harassed worse 

than ever. He sent for the landlord, and remonstrated ; but 
the latter reminded him that the contrac t was only for freedom 
from importunity during the last season, and that it had been 
faitlifully keptis 

We will now suppose the circuit to be finished, and that the 
travellers, invigorated by the fine fresh air and their summer 
diet, are returned to head-quarters, and have resumed their town 
characters. ^ 

And here we must express a wish that those philanthropists 
who make it a practice to sally forth in the morning with half 
a pocketful of bright silver fourpences, which they dispense, 

right 
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rigl^t and left, to every beggar or match-carrier whom they may 
meek will, if this should meet their eye, ' reflect on the enormous 
miscoief they are doing. If they would save their fourpences 
and little shillings^ to provide themj^elves with tickets from the 
Mendicity Society, the case of every one to whom they might 
give a ticket would be carefully examined. If this will not induce 
them to hold their hands, let them remember that they are en- 
couraging an offence : indeed the commissioners of police iff^est 
that they should be treated accordingly. ^ If,’ say Colonel R6wan 
and Mr. Mayne, * it be so desirable to put an end to street men- 
dicity, and to treat it as a crime, the patty who gives the money 
to a beggar should be considered guilty of an offence ; for he gives 
encouragement to those committing the offence.’ 

There is one institution, ^ the Refuge for the Houseless Poor.’ 
tha4 cannot, as it is at present conducted, be considered in any 
other light than as a most serious evil ; and we say this reluctantly, 
for we are sure that« the persons who patronise it have the host 
intentions. The objections to this instit,ution do ndt apply to the 
Mendicity Society. Mr. Kneviit’s examination sboWs the differ- 
ence between the principles on which these Institutions are 
formed : — , 

‘ Do you think the relief afforded b} the Mendicity Societ} has the effect, 
ill ordinary seasons, of drawing beggars to the metropolis? — Decidedly 
not. It is not street mendicants and vagrants that will accept the work 
given them by the Mendicity Society. 

‘ Aieyou awaic of the existence of an institution called the “ Refuge 
for the Houseless?” — I am ; they have now two establishments, one m 
the city, and one in Westminster. 

‘ The practice of that institution is, in the evening, to receive any 
persons who apply, to afford them slHter and a place for sleeping, and 
in the morning to discharge them with a small portion of food? — They 
receive them in the evening, when they oblige them to wash themselves, 
and they receive a portion of bread : they have different berths, parted 
off for each individual : in the morning he receives a slice of bread : they 
arc then sent into the streets, both men and w'omeii. 

‘ Do not many old hardened beggars avail themselves of that institu- 
tion ? — I believe many come to London for the express purpose of get- 
ting shelter there in severe weather, and begging about the city in the 
daytime.* 

The evidence of the commissioners of police confirms this latter 
statement in the clearest language : — 

‘ It frequently happens in the places provided in different parts of tlie 
town as a Refuge for the Houseless Poor, that the police are, during the 
night and in the* evening, directing to such houses those objects, and 
next morning the police have before them, assembled togetlier, nearly 
the whole of the beg^rs, whom it becomes their business to apprehend 
individually in detail during the course of the day, if they are found 
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begging in the streets : they see them under the management of the so- 
ciety, while getting their faces washed, having a certain allowance of 
bread delivered out to them, and after having received such relief as the 
society will give them, starting off to their several beats to re-com- 
mence their operations of begging ; and the police seeing them all start, 
^t then becomes their duty to follow and watch for each individual begin- 
ning to beg, that he may take him into custody. 

in fact, the Kefuge for the Houseless Poor at presen^, acts as 
a g^w encouragement to mendicity, since it gives them free quarters in 
which they rest for the night, and from which they proceed to pursue 
their trade by day ? — Certainly, tliat is the effect/ 

The following endence will show the mode in which the 
Mendicity Society works practically. In the first place it appears 
that during the very rigorous winter of 1837-8, the number of 
applications at their Office was greatly increased. It was, in 
fact, larger than it even had been before ; and the result of 
the society’s efforts to meet such an emergency are well deser\^ing 
of our attention. Mr, Knevitt is asked, willi regard to this cloud 
of applicants, — * 

‘ Were you able adequately to meet their wants, or were you not obliged 
to relax the severity of your investigation to enable you to get through 
the cases ? — We were. * 

* Did that relaxation encourage the resort of beggars to the metro- 
polis ; did it last so long as to have that effect ? — No ; they were, gene- 
rally speaking, altogether a new class, men who had been frozen out of 
their work at the docks, and on the banks of the river ; many were 
discharged for six weeks and two months by it ; there was no work, and 
they could get no relief from their parishes in which they resided; when 
they applied they were told they did not belong to them. 

‘ By the extraordinary exertions of the society on that occasion you 
were enabled to diminish a great amount of distress, and also to diminish 
the number of vagrants who would otherwise have been about the 
streets ? — They must have been vagrants had they not been relieved by 
the society. One Saturday we relieved nearly 1400 families in the 
day, and gave away 6000 meals, 

‘ You do not consider the society, even in the most inclement weather, 
is open to the charge of undertaking an office which they cannot ade- 
quately discharge ? — Decidedly not. 

‘ You arc enabled to do that, I conclude, by the benefactions of the 
public increasing in proportion to the apxdicatioii you make ? — I always 
find an appeal to the public has been responded to during the five years 
I have belonged to the office.* 

This exhibits the powers of the society when exerted in the 
time of unusual pressure, and in the aggregate. Let us now see 
how they operate when applied to individual casefs. A charitable 
donation, unless it be very considerable, does not alter the position 
of the person who receives It, The money is spent, and the rc- 
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cipimt remains just in the state in which the donation found him. 
But if the means of regaining his position in society, or of raising 
himself from utter destitution to the independence of ^ honestly 
earning his bread, be given to the unfortunate, the work is a work 
of true charity : it is also a work of true policy ; for it makes a 
good citizen of one who, in his despair, may be tempted to become 
a felon. Let us look at a«few cases, taken almost at rf^om, 
in which the society have succeeded in this way : — 

‘W. H. M., a single young man, twenty-three years of age, applied 
to this society for relief, in a most destitute and starving condition. It 
appeared, upon inquiry, that bis father had been transported while 
applicant was but a child ; an asylum was therefore provided for the 
latter in tliat excellent institution, the Philanthropic, where he conducted 
himself with so much propriety as to entitle himself to giatuities on two 
different occasions, of some amount. While theie, he had acquired a 
knowledge of the printing business, and, on completing his apprentice- 
ship, obtained employifient as a journeyman, whereby he ha^ supported 
himself in comfort and respect, until throwi^ out of employ$[jent by the 
failure of liis master and subsequent illness, which ultimately reduced him 
to such a state of destitution, that he was witliout a hoAtc, or the means 
of support, and committed to prison, at the instance of the police, as a 
vagrant. On his liberation he applied to this society for iclief; and 
his character appearing, ui^on inquir}', unexceptionable, he was not only 
respectably clothed at the society’s expense, hut also provided witli 
employment at the establishment of a highly respectable firm, where, it 
was afterwards ascertained, his conduct was most satisfactory to his 
employer, and there is good reason to believe that lie will have constant 
work at good usages. ^ 

‘ M. W., a native of Oxfoidshire, with a wife and six children de- 
pendent, applied by ticket for relief in ^cry great disticss, to which he 
had been brought by an accident which had deprived him of the means 
of obtaining his livelihood. Upon inquiry, it appeared that he had for 
many years supported his large family solely by his own industry, in car- 
rying goods by means of a horse and cart for different respectable 
tradespeople about the metropolis; but that while so engaged in the 
city, his horse was killed through the negligence of the driver of an 
omnibus, and his vehicle so injured as to require considerable repair 
before it could be again fit for use. The occurrence having taken place 
at night, amidst the confusion incidental to such an ^vent, the guilty 
party escaped, and, consequently, the unfortunate applicant was unable 
to procure any remuneration for his losses. His character, however, 
proving unexceptionable, the Society afforded him temporary relief 
until an opportunity was afforded of appealing to his parish, from which 
a small sum of money was, how^ever, procured ; and the Society thereupon 
made up sufficient from its own and private funds, placed at its di$- 
posal,jto enable the applicant to purchase another horse, and part for 
the necessary repairs of his cart, thus placing liim in a way of again 
, maintaitfing 
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maititaininff hia family, which, it is ^atifyine to learn, he has since 
succeeded in doing !’ 

‘ W. R., a native of Devonshire, 45 years of age, having a wife and 
three children dependent, who had for many years maintained bis 
family by the sale of wood about the streets of London, appealed to the 
Society for relief, in consequence of having been compelled to make 
away with almost every thing he posecs^dt including a wheelbarrow in 
which he was accustomed to carry the wood he had for sale, until him- 
self and family were almost reduced to starvation. It appearing, upon 
inquiry, that the character of the applicant was unblemished, and that 
his distress had arisen solely from an illness with which he had been 
afflicted for many months, assistance was afforded him by the Society to 
purchase another wheelbarrow, and stock of wood, with ^hich he recom- 
menced his former occupation, with a very favourable prospect of 
success.’ 

We must now turn to the less agreeable, but not less necessary 
portion of the Society’s labours, and exhibit some cases of de- 
terged and punished fraud. 

‘ C. S., a single young woman of creditahlc appearance, 21 years of 
ago, who rcpTcseiited that she had formerly been m service, hut was re- 
duced hy a combination of imfoitunatc events to the necessity of seek- 
ing a livelihood by singing about the streets, notwithstanding she had 
been respectably brought up, was referred to this Society for relief by 
one of its subscribers. She further stated, that she was living in Essex- 
atrect, Whitechapel ; but, iqion inquiry there, no such person could be 
found, which was easily accounted for afterwanls, inasmuch as it ap- 
])carLd that, although she had previously lived in that street, it was 
iindt r an assumed name, and as the wife of a man with whom she had 
long cohabited; and that, at the time of her application to this Society, 
she was living with him within a short distance of the Society’s office ; 
and it further a])peariiig that he was in constant work as a picture- 
frame maker, whereby he earned 20^. per week, no assistance was 
therefore afforded her, except what was advanced previous to the merits 
of her case being inquired into. 

‘ J. F., a native of Ireland, 40 years of age, and of particularly strong 
and healthy appearance, who had been long know^n to this Society as a 
common impostor, was apprehended in King-street, St. James’s, 'in 
company with a woman whom he pretended to be his wife, and two de- 
cently attired children. From their appearance, and the tale they told, 
strangers woulU be induced to suppose that they had but just arrived in 
London in seaicli of employment, but that the woman had been taken 
suddenly ill, from mere exhaustion, and that they were in a state of 
total destitution. This artifice the man pursued in various parts of the 
metropolis, frequently with different women ; and when apprehended, 
which they had been several times, resisted the officers most violently. 
On being searched, he was always found to have a considerable sum of 
money about his person. The magistrates before whom they were 
taken committed both the man and woman to the House of Correction. 

* J. D. S., a man of colour, and a native of Bengal, who had been 
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known to the Society's officers many years, and whom he had been 
apprehended no less than eighteen times, was again taken into ciistody 
by one of them, begging iti Leather-lane, apparently in a state of extreme 
misery and destitution, indeed almost in a state of nudity; it will, how'- 
ever, be scarcely credited, that so far from being in distress, he was 
well known to be, and admitted that he was, the landlord of two 
lodging-houses in St. Giles’s, which yielded him ample means of sup- 
port; anfl when apprehended, upon being searched, no less 
1^. }.il. was found upon his person ; and upon a similar occasion, which 
occmted previously, as much as £9 was found sewn up in his tattered 
gaimieiSts. Upon ocing made acquainted with these facts, the magis- 
trates again committed him to prison. This case fully exemplifies the 
inutility of relieving street beggars with money without previous inquiry 
at this Society’s office, where most of the notorious impostors are known, 
and will account in a great measure for the frequent refusal of the 
Society’s tickets when offered, as those persons really in want of assist- 
ance readily accept of them ; but on the other hand, the practised and 
indolent beggars are we*il aware that their real character and circum- 
stances are not likely to escape exposure, from the rigid inquiry insti- 
tuted by the Society previous to any material assistance being afforded 
them. It is deemed useful to add a de!^Cliption of this imjiostor, who, 
as before observTd, is a black man, forty-*fivc years of age, with a mote 
in his right eye, and is about five feet five inches m height.’ 

The worthy magistrates, before whom one Mrs. Triggc was 
brought, appear to have executed a sort of poetical j usticc on the 
offender : — 

* No. 31,7*73. — Alice Trigge, a woman of creditable appearance, was 
apprehended under the following circumstances : — During the last 
summer, this woman called upon a lady in Bedford Square, stating she 
was in an advanced state of pregnancy, and soliciting an order for ad- 
mission into the Lying-in Hospital. Wlule relating her talc, she ap- 
peared to be suddenly taken in the pains of labour^ wliich caused so 
much alarm to the inmates of the house, that a cabriolet was instantly 
sent for, the applicant carefully assisted into it, 10.9. given her, and the 
driver directed to proceed forthwith to the Hospital. On the cab 
reaching a gin-shop in the vicinity of Oxford Street, she jumped out, 
and invited the driver to partake of some gin, at the same time boasting 
of the trick she had played off on the ladies. These facts being com- 
pletely proved in evidence, and also that she was an old impostor, the 
magistrates committed her to hard labour in the House of Correction 
for three months.’ 

Enough of this catalogue of low vice ; and, indeed, we fear that 
we have already wearied the eye with these dark but true pictures. 
We must, however, caution the public against the foreign practi- 
tioners whom the rapidity of steam communication — (who would 
be enoumbered with ivings?) — now pours upon our shores. This 
may meet the eye of more than one gentleman who has been 
acedsted as be was leaving bis club, by some person inquiring 

either 
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either in French, or Italian, or German — the two former for 
choice — whether he can inform the applicant if he knows who 
can speak those languages? If, unfortunately, he answers the 
querist, he will find that the latter, according to his own account, 
is either a captain or mate who has lost his skip, or a person of 
condition reduced to the sad necessity of doing what is odious to 
him, it These persons also frequent watering-places, Brighton 
esptitfsily. Then there is another mode of attack. A well-written 
letter is handed in, stating that the writer, a literary foreigtxer, 
has, in the extremity of liis distress, been obliged to pawn a 
valuable work for a very small sum, enclosing the ticket of a 
pawnbroker who lives at a distance. This application is generally 
made on a Sunday. 

We here close this melancholy catalogue. And though the 
task has been an unpleasant one, we trust that we may have 
assisted in opening the eyes of those who may have the will and 
the power to put down this crying evil of vagrancy. The disease 
requires prompt and rigorous remedies, not palliatives. * A 
little slumber, a little sleep, a little folding of the hands to sleep,’ 
— there has been too much of this. If those who can stem this 
torrent will not arouse theifisclves, let them not be surprised if, 
ill no short period of time, they find that they have to contend 
with more than one Irus at the gate. 

But what are the remedies ? 

As regards our private conduct as individuals, the most obvious 
remedy is to be found in giiing the utmost support to such insti- 
tutions as that of which we have been quoting the Reports — the 
imaluable Mendicity Society of London — in every affluent 
person’s considering it as a point of clear and urgent duty, not to 
give money in the streets — but tickets, which will ensure attention 
to the case, and relief, if relief be really required ; — but, as re- 
gards the government of the country, the great and only remedy 
lies ill the establishment of a vigilant, efficient, responsible police. 
It is, doubtless, very captivating to be eloquent upon self-govern- 
ment and the glorious days of Alfred; but wc hope that the 
suppression and punishment of vagrants and felons will not, even 
in those days^of sympathy with offenders, be considered as very 
much infringing the liberty of the subject. 
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AnT. V.— 1. *Ay(*M^/AV6;v. The Agamemnon ofASschjlus, 

njith notes critical, explanatory, and philological. By the 
Rev. T. W. Pcile, M.A., etc. London, 1839. 

9. [Bibliotheca Grtrea, curantibu^ F. Jacobs et V. C. F. Rost.^ 
^schyli Tragoediarum, Yoh i. Orestea: Sectio 1, Agamemno, 
Edidit Dr. R. H. Klausen. Gothae et Erfordiae, 1833. 

3. Theolognmma JEschyli Tragici. Exhibuit R. H. 

JPhil. pr, Bcjrolini, 18£9. 


the appearance of Bishop Blomfield’s edition of the 
Agamemnon (see Quarterly Review, No. L.), little has been 


done in England for ^schylus : for this play almost nothing, ex- 
cept in the metrical versions of Kennedy, Harford, and Simmons : 


none of which, we fear, ran be compared iMth the German 


translation of Wilhelm von Humboldt."* This remarkable man. 


though he often abuses the flexibility of his language so far as 
to translate a difficult passage and retain the whole difficulty, has 
entered with true poetic feeling into the spirit of his author ; and his 
metrical version of the Agamemnon is, as could not Imt be 
expected from his name, truly valuable. Professtir Sclioleheld 
has indeed produced a readable and convenient edition : but il 
has been by adhering almost scnalely to the text ©f A^’ellauer. It 
has been the lashion to praise this latter scholar’s JEsch^lus very 
highly; and certainly he has vndone a great di>al of the mischief 
done by those whom the Gormans (with soiiie reason) nlchnaino 
Porsonvneuli. But he was a rude and surl} dogmatist, without the 
accuracy which might ha\e induced us to submit to him. fSee 
the proof of this in the Museum Philologicum, \ul. i. p. 229, sqO 
And he lived long enough to WTitc to Ilcrmann, expressing his 
regret for having undertaken such a wfirk so crudely, and stating 
that he was resolved (had he lived to publish a second edition) to 
recant much which had disfigured his first. (Hermann's Opus- 
cula, vol. vi. part ii. p. 22, sq.) There is also an edition by C. 
G. Haupt, which contains much that is valuable, especially the 
learned notes of Spanheim : but it is disgracefully iiicoirect in 
typography. Schneider’s small edition with Geiman notes we 
ha\e not seen. 


Additional value is given to Humboldt’s translation by an ap- 
pendix of corrected readings, the woik of the patriarch of modern 
scholars, Godfrey Hermann of Leipzig. This \eueiable man 
has long outlived the freaks which brought him under the lash of 
Person ; and has devoted, throughout an extended life, a high 


* vrhieh Kennedy adopts, docs not bear so good a character. DroysCn’j^, 

we believe, is highly spoken of. * 


genius 
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genius to the pursuits of classical literature. His pre-eminence 
cannot be disputed : pity only it is that he wishes to reign like 
the Turk, with no brother near the throne ; and declares war 
against all and sundry who will not join his party, ciddicti jitrare 
in verba magisfrL 

Our readers may smile at the use of such a word as party, in 
connexion with the dead languages and their literat^re. Political 
EnglMd has far other excitements. But so it is, that the fiery 
energies of the German have m^t the same vents as^ ours. A 
strange medley of solid matter and muddy froth, — in tK)me respects 
phlegmatic and heavy, — yet mth his head full of that ^ empire of 
tlic air which Madame de Stael assigns to him, to balance the 
French empire of the earth and the English of the water, — he 
needs, beyond all others, a pursuit in which patience can be 
united with enthusiasm. In youth, his perfervidnm ingmium 
shows itself in his wild and unkempt person, his reiiownings, and 
his duels. But he leaves the university : ftie political arena is 
eomparatively closed, — oommerce there is little ; — literature be- 
comes his active life — and that, too, in those especial departments 
which are farthest removed from the active life of others, — pure 
literature, moral and intellectual science, speculative theology, and 
that which (according to Mr. Donaldson, in his very valuable but 
r.itlier eecentrie work The New Cratylm) romprehends theology 
vndc) it, — philology. Into these they fling themselves, ns they do 
everything, with heart and soul ; and they quarrel as loudly, abuse 
each other as roundly, Hlirow their brains about’ as much, iden- 
tify themselves as completely with the cause they espouse, as the 
editors of English newspapers do with Lord Durham or Sir F’. 
Head, Lord Brougham’s letter to ‘ Dear John Russell,’ or his 
assault on the resigned administration. Happy nation, which can 
afford to disquiet itself about conflicting schools of abstract philo- 
sophy, about the date of a Greek inscription, or the number of a 
Greek chorus ! Happy rulers, il young Germany can be pre- 
vailed upon to follow the example of its ancestors, to shed nnk for 
blood, and to smoke over the wrecks of the past and the \isions 
of the possible, without an attempt to realise their nelmlous ideas 
in the present ! 

These are circumstances which cannot but liave influence on 
the phenomenon of German literature in general, and especially 
as connected with the classics. And hence the bickerings and 
the hot spirit with which thej carry on controversies on subjects 
which, we fear, may seem to most of our readers cold enough. 
Parties, then, in reference to classical literature, Germany has at 
present two : one, which may he called the critical school, that 
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of Hefpnatm and his folW<srs ; the othet of the Arcka^og^,^ 
^the iipstart race/ of tvhich the heroes are A. Boeckh of ]^Un, 
"Si O. Mueller and the late lamented »L. Dissen of Goettingen^ 
and. F. G, Welcker of Bonn. The name of B. G. Niebuhr has 
been also claimed as belonging to them : and certainly, if ^ey 
were all that they wish and pretend to be, there would be some 
ground for the claim : but it is most presumptuous on their parts> 
atid hiost unfair to the memory of that great and amiable to 
Jbim with a polemical party, or with any of those petty 
lit^^ jealousi^ above which he soared so high. 

Ilermann and his friends stand upon the old paths of criticism 
and philology^ asserting especially the importance of minute 
verbal and grammatical nicety. And v^iheneVer hn errant knight 
of the new kchool has sallied forth, the veteran Godfrey, ready as 
his namesake of old, Las met him in the field, like the champion 
of some Castle Perilous bound to do battle against all comers. 
The old hero watches with grim jealousy over the realm which 
for half a century has been his, and shows no little indignation at 
such as enter it without acknowledgment of his authority. And 
yet it is in no slight degree Hermann himself who lias given an 
impulse to the minds of his countrymen, and breathed life into 
their philological researches. He is no mere word-camher, none 
of those — 

ywytol36ftj3vK£Ci fioyoffvWajSvty oltn ixijxrjKE 
TO a(jiLv teal TO ertp^Vy Kai to /xir to rir , — 

but a ripe and good scholar, whose literary studies have enriched 
a profound philosophical mind; while the general character of 
his emendations on .Slschylus bespeaks not only acuteness and 
accuracy, but a poetical spirit of no ordinary power. Witness 
Such emendations as that on Choeph. v. 423, &c. sKo\f/ac xopi/iAov, 
X.T.6. in his Opusc. iv. p. 338, \ii. p. 39- However, if in any 
measure Hermann has assisted at the hatching of this pew race, 
no hen among her first brood of ducklings is more puzzled by 
the antics of her progeny ; ^d his resistance to every effort they 
make, and the unmeasured lapguage which he uses himself and 
encourages in his pupils against them, are felt as indications of 
personal hostility, and met in the same spirit. The last paper of 
his that has come to our knowledge fairly announces that ^ as 
long as Ritter Mueller goes on talking nonsense about iEschylus, 
so long will he (Hermann) go on, in spite of weariness, to prove 
it nonsense/ 

* Stiictly, according to their pfetensioiiti, ‘the hietorico-antiijuaiio-arcKfiBologico- 
jphiloso^hico-eesthetic (or perfect) school a definition to which nothing can be ob- 
jected except — ^its inapplicability.— See Henn. Opusc., vol. vii. p. 26. 

The 


The sqhool referred ta has done mw for philology than any 
other in p^odern times ; for it has opened a new mine of illustra- 
tion. Its m^st Taluable characteristic is to deal with things 
rather than words~to enter into the full meaniti^of the ^nqients^ 
rather than to dabble with what its supporters have called^ con. 
tcmptuously enough^ note-learning. They bring all the stores of 
immense readings as well as an extensive acquaintance with 
anci^ art^ to bear on any given classical subject. But they most 
pride themselves on a talent for combination, which works up the 
scattered hints of various authors into a full and perfect form, 
with more than Gernian industry and ingenuitj. And in the full 
confidence of their infallibility, whether collectively as a council, 
or separately as popes, jt^y aim at forming a sort of joint-dicta- 
torship over the publicfinind, leaguing to maintain each the 
other s crotchets, and asserting the certainty of every theory or 
opinion which may from lime to time be enunciated b/ one or 
other of the initialed arch(rologers. Thoy.are thus often rash, 
always overweening ; ajways ready to believe each other, to 
disbelieve all beside : ‘ koivx ra rwv (piXwv (says the caustic 
Heiniann, Opusc. voL v. p. 15) : quodque unus excogitavit, cre- 
dunt sodalcs : ita noven antiquitates procuduniur' This forms, 
in fact, the key to the whole quarrel. They look upon the 
critical school with undisguised contempt, branding them with 
epithets which would have better applied to the times of Dutch 
supremacy, before Heyne led philologists on to something beyond 
jiieie heavy pioneering.* Mueller .somewhere in bis ^ Eumenides* 
talks most arrogantly about questions being now asked, which 
ineio ^ note-learning’ is incompetent to answer, and which, con- 
sequently, must be left for his own school. The critics expose 
in loturii the crudity and rashness of their conjectures, the 
continual blunders and recantations which ensue, and their 
absurd readiness to reconstruct new theories the very moment 
some unlucky authority which they had overlooked has upset 
their old ones. It is clear that both styles of scholarship arc 
needed. Of course a finished scholar ought to unite the ex- 
cellencies of both. Like the laute man and the blind in the 
epigram, they ought to make an alliance: and then the seven- 
leagued booftj of the arcliacologcr might march rapidly forward, 
assured against all perils of hedge or ditch by the keen eyes 
of the critic. But as long as they are pitted against each other. 


Not that, on the one hand, thia pionoeiinf; is unnecessary in the first place: 
nor yet, on the other, that Heyne himself deserves high ciedit for his philological 
attainments (see Lebensnachnehtungen von B. G. Niebuhr, vol. li. p. 147) :-^but 
he certainly showed the way to something more advanced. 

it 
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it must be confessed that much may be said not only for, but 
agmnst both sides. No man has yet> to the best of our belief, 
tl^roughly united both systems. Boeckh is the deepest critic 
of the New School : but he is in the same proportion deficient in 
some of its more peculiar accomplishments. Mueller has at- 
tempted very little as an Editor of the Eumenides ; and in that 
little we cannot help thinking that he has signally failed:— Her- 
mann's revi^ settles that pof tion of his claims. As an Ilhx^trmtor, 
heisidwaysin more danger than others of going wrong, because he 
tsdte$ so much wider a field : and his conclusions are often ab- 
surdly disproportioned to his premises ; but in the power of bring- 
ing together scattered morsels of information, in the genius which 
groups fragments, and sees at a glance in what connexion 
they are to be used, in the almost prophetic eye which realises 
the form of the future structure long before the materials are 
complete, Mueller, with all his hyper-Teu tonic eccentricity, is far 
above the attacks of Hermann. Were we even to grant that he 
was wrong in every one of his conclusions, we might yet maintain 
that the book was a most precious one, as containing the germ of 
a future system of scholarship, equally spirited and more chastised. 
The critics arc seldom so absurd •^as the arcliaeologors : the 
archapologers never so dull as the critics. The one will perhaps 
preserve their own dignity better: the other will do more to 
benefit the reader. Meanwhile wc arc reaping some advantage 
from the dispute : for Mueller’s edition of the Eurnonides, and 
Hermann’s elaborate review of it in the Wiener Jahrbuechcr, 
throw more light on the Orestean Trilogy than all the earlier 
commentators together. And thus we come to the works named 
at the head of our article. 

'irtie edition of the Agamemnon jdaced first on the list is by 
Mr. Peile, one of the tutors of the University of Durham, a 
scholar of high distinction at Cambridge, where he was a fellow 
of Trinity College : we need not say more. He takes his stand 
very decidedly on the old critical, philological, and grammatical 
ground : his work contains a mass of very valuable matter in 
these departments; and he has had the advantage of the MSS. of 
the learned Bishop of Lichfield, who, we conclude, has aban- 
doned his cherished design of re-editing .ffischylus. In most 
pages the initials ^S. L.’ occupy a place honourable alike to 
the master and his pupil. 

The second is by Dr. R. H. Klausen of Bonn, a disciple of 
the new school, though he is not without a certain heaviness which 
rather belongs to the old one. His little treatise on the ‘ Theo- 
logumena’ of .SlscLylus is sadly ponderous ; bearing indeed the 

stamp 
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stamp of indomitable labour in the accumulation of facts and quo- 
tations ; but, we conceive, put together under a wholly erroneous im- 
pression of the real character and creed of the poet, which will be 
discussed more at large below. But his ^ Agamemnon’ sliows his 
talents to much greater advantage. We are not aware of any one, 
certainly not excepting Mr. Peile, who has in the same manner 
entered into the spirit, and laboured to unravel the thoughts, of 
iiis author. Our editions of jEschylbs in general might just os 
well be mere dictionaries of words and phrases. Blomfield*s, 
with all its value, is nothing more: Butler’s is, perhaps, less ex- 
clusively so ; but then, what an unfathomable book did Butler's 
-®scliylus become under the conditions to which its editor was 
subjected ! The critical value of these editions has been now so 
long past, that the less said on the subject the better : nor could 
we augur well for Mr. Peile’s judgment, when we found him in 
liis pri'face placing Klausen * perhaps next to the present Bishop 
of London, whose name must needs stand £i)renK)st in connexion 
with that of ^schylus.' » This is more than sand-blindness, it is 
the ‘ high gravel-blindness’ of national feeling, — xoXoxcvrar. 
The value of Bishop Blomfield’s Glossary is very great indeed : 
and glad should we be to see such a Lexicon jdisvhyleum com- 
pleted and thrown into an alphabetical form. The excellence of 
so'nieof liis conjectures we should be very sorry to deny. But we 
fear that few pages of Im text will stand a comparison with that 
of iEscliylus in Pindorf’s Poet re Grrpconim SeenivL*^ 

It must be confessed that Klausen is very often wild and 
absurd : and, in particular, that ho labours under the monomania 
of thinking everything easy to construe. Ho would read a 
newspaper through crosswise from column to column, without 
remarking more than a certain dejith of style. He has got hold 
of the true key to most of his author's difiiculties — the seipicnce 
of ihe IhoiKjhtSf when the con^trvdion of the words is irreyular : 
but like a child with a new plaything, he wears it out by trying 
it on everything that comes in his way. Keys are very useful 
things for opening locks ; but they have not quite so much in- 
flu€3nce on stone walls. Hence it would be easy to collect a long 
string of ridiculous passages from his notes (cf. v. 114): but to 
do so would 15e to give an utterly false impression of the value of 
his work. The fact is, that a German, especially if possessed 
of genius, always has an Idiosyncrasy of a most perplexing kind : 
and in particular the nation seems — (as indeed Goethe con- 


* Not that we hold up this as a perfect text : but it is oue which ought to teach 
youug scholars to eudeavuut to dive into the meaning of the readings of MSS., and not 
to correct (aave the mark 1) all that they find difficult. For the sake of unifotmity, 
our references to ^schylus will be made according to this edition. 

fesses 
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fesses in his remarks on ' Don Juan’) — utterly devoid of 
that sense of the ludicroos which keeps eccentricity in check 
through fear of ridictde^ in things where ridicule is a fair test. 
Let a German aim at fun, and he will run riot in unbridled 
skittishness; but whenever he is in earnest, he is so much in 
earnest that his every idea is invested, in his own eyes, with the 
same serioi»nesB : nor can he comprehend how others are to sec 
anything ]tt|<ii<»‘ous in that* which he has thought of giravely. 
To »swch*im extreme is this carried, that one is sometimes' 1^ 
to whether it be the hyp^os of solemn Corvantic drollery, 

or iho hatIwS of pute, unsophisticated^ unconscious tjonfwmmie. 
To tako an instance from a volitme now before us, written 
by a pupa)* of Mueller — (SchoeU’s Beitraege zur Kenntniss der 
Grieohischen Tragoedie) — who can say whether Herr Schoell 
is in je^it or earnest when- he tells us that the Profem (the fourth 
play of the Orestea) was not a regular satyric drama, but a play- 
ful rechauffe of the three tragedies preceding, founded on the 
visit of Menelaus to Proteus in the Odyssey ; and that, therefore, 

^ the chorus could not be of satyrs, lint might it riot consist of 
sea-calves ? These ugly, cunning creatures might be represented 
as furious against all intru'ders, unUl Eidothea perhaps finally 
cajoled and appeased them. Would not tins form a naive ant) 
enjoyable parody on the propitiation of the Eumenides by Athena?’ 
(vol. i. p. 17-) Shade of Aristophanes! — Shade of Jonathan 
Oldbuck ! A dance of salvage seals in a play of Aeschylus, and 
that play not even satyric ! And is all the poet’s art exhausted — 
are all the powers of earth, and heaven, and hell brought together 
in one tragic group, — 

‘ ut turpiter airum 
Desinat in piscem ,^ — 

to wind up with Menelaus playing at hide and seek iXnth a chorus 
ofphocoi / 

To one portion of an editor s duty, frequently much neglected, 
Klausen has paid especial attention. The rule has usually 
been, ^ Take care of ijie words, and the sentences will talte care 
of themselves or at most to attempt to master the sentences 
singly, without tracing their mutual connexion. Many editions 
of the classics are the mere outpourings of an edit6r’s common- 
place book — scraps hung with more or less success on the pegs 
afforded by nn author’s language, rather than the results of an 
actual endeavour to illustrate him. Such works are read more 
advantageously by studying the notes, and from time to time re- 
ferring to the text, than by the reverse method. What then can be 
their ^ject? Clearly not an acquaintance with this poet, or that 
philosopher : but simply a knowledge of the usages of a language. 

We' 
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Wc have an anatomical lecture on a finger <»: a toe : hut it might 
as well have belong^ej;} to any other individual as to the actual 
subject; and if so^ how utterly does the man himself disappear, 
when even the dead body, as it were, loses its identity? We 
have seen some such books, wherein the notes might have been 
mere slips cut with the scissors out of a grammar and a diction* 
ary, minus the philosophical arran^ment of the or the 
alphabetical of tlic other. Now such labours are unquestionably 
important. But is this to edit an ancient author? We humbly 
think not. And though, unfortunately, editions of the classics are 
the only vehicles (medically speaking) in which^such lucubrations 
are likely to be gulped down, yet it seems but reasonable to de* 
raand that, if youths must swallow bitter draughts of scholarship 
the noblest works of uninspired genius may not be assoaated for 
ever in their memories with the abomination. ’ 

Klausen — though far from being free frqm long-winded dis- 
quisitions of this kind — has attempted something much more to 
the purpose. He is careful to elucidate the trains of thought 
as they arise m the mind of the poet, and the plot as furthered 
or modified by each step in ^'he play. He has, in short, endea- 
voured everywhere to enter into not only the words, but the very 
mind of A^scliylus ; and holding by the thread of that one leading 
idea, round which, in his poetry, everything clusters and crystal- 
ises, he strives to give, not tlie deep intonations of dead sounds, 
but ^tbe thoughts that breathe and words that burn,’ even as they 
were drunk in by an audience on whom no delicacy of allusion, 
no brilliance of poetry, no harmonious adjustment of parts was 
lost. 

Surely this is the spirit in which wo should approach remains 
so precious : — not to cut and to slash them, though we may 
flatter ourselves that we are carving a dish fit for the gods ; not 
^ to peep and botaniso ’ about them, to settle the relative claims of 
Tc and Je — to refer this epithet or that derivative to its technical 
pigeon-hole in some grammarian’s cabinet ; ..much less to smother 
them in onions, to overlay the poet's pages with ell-long quota- 
tions from every worse author than himself, who has used the 
same words in«the same, or perhaps in a different sense, or has 
caught and caged a notion of .ffischylus, which must be infinitely 
surprised to find itself in the company of his own. To such miscon- 
ceived duties our English eruditi have been apt* to devote them- 
selves with resolution worthy of a better cause. And we regret to 
say that our delight in hailing such a work as Mr. Peile’s was seri- 
ously damped by the discovery that, while his sound scholarslup, 
unwearied diligence, and critical acumen made his volume a 
valuable storehouse, he had increased instead of lessening the 

evil 
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.ei4l of which we oomplein, from a want of poetical taste and 
feding** Nay, objections to the book occur even before opening 
it* Let any one look at the square inches of the wlume \ The 
brazen bowels of Dtdymus himself would be unequal to its diges- 
tion. What can possibly compensate for the substantial evil of 
four hundred and fifteen pages, whereof three hundred and thirty- 
four are of closely-printed notes— 

^ Scriptus ct in tergo, necdutn- finitus Orestes ? * 

Tlil$ comes of the ^ fatal facility' of Emjlish note- writing ! 
English IS as unfit for notes, as Latin is for lexicography. Latin 
is m itself th!e language for notes; and there arc, l)csides, ex- 
trinsic advantages : Latin notes, for instance, must be terse : — here 
is one ctoeck to prolixity : Latin notes cost most men a good deal 
of trouble here is another. Dr. Arnold and Mr. Mitchell have 
much, in many ways^ to answer for. In gi\’iiig the sanction of their 
high names to an example so fruitful in bad effects. f We cannot 
but fear that great evil will result frojfi it to the scholarship of 
this country, «at a time when wc need every exertion to maintain 
a respectable place in the field of classical literature. 

Of course, our meaning is not that, because TEscliylus ought to 
be admired, lie ought not to be ex])o uncled and interpreted. We 
are not anxious 'to have him wondered at in a clasped volume, 
llis words must be explained, his idioms illustrated, his gramma- 
tical niceties enucleated. Above all, the highest crilicai skill is 
requisite to supply the lamentable want of materials for a perfect 
text. Wc cannot do without critical editions of A£schylus; and 
we trust to see one such from Hennaiiu himself, and on(' from 
the Euglish scholar who reviewed Sciiolefield’s YKsehylus in 
the Philological Museum, before many years expire. Put let 
these labours be kept in some measure distinct; as indeed in 
many editions is done, in a way which practically confesses the 
inconvenience of indiscriminate annotation. The ]>hilological 
notes ought always to be such as to show that they are intended 
really to assist the rei^der in the study of the author. Wo would 
fain sec an edition of JEschylus to which ' Pars minima est ipse 

— ^ 

** Sirikingly evinced, we think, in his choice of interpretations in many of the 

most beautiful portions of choruses; and not less so m the vulgar language in 
which he sometimes allows himself to translate i^schylus. See the notes on vv. 39, 
51, 118, 148 (does he know the meaning of Wraith ?), ir.*), 183, 821, 406, 546, 678, 
705 note P, and fifty other places, where be is only absurd; on vv. 695 and 811 
note he deserves more severe blame. By the way, when he prefixed ' 
txpedivit ptnftaco tutwi well-deserved dedication, did he see that he 

was placing the excellent Bishop of Lichfield in aSudicrous light in connexioh with 
Urn mam ater artium of Persius P And then the purpurei panni in the preface ! 

We regret most aincerely to have to make any deduction from the general 
pTSiaS so justly due to MitchelVs annotated text of Aristophtmes* 

poeta 
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poeta suV would not be applicable^ where each portion of the 
editor's labours should be strictly adapted and subordinated to the 
object of bringing out the poet, unravelling bis' conceptions, and 
throwing light.upon his ideas^ Materials there are in abundance, 
thanks to those who have gone before, for bringing all the verbal 
illustrations into a small compass. A single, but very appropriate, 
example of the use of a word or phrase, selected, possible, 
from himself, or if not, from those nearest him in character and 
position, would always be preferable to accumulated leaVning; 
and the books should be referred to, which are best calculated to 
help the student, if h^ wishes to carry any investigation further. 
Of course, all points which gain light from general history, or 
from the poet’s own life, should be touched upon, but very briefly ; 
and any longer discussions ought to be interwoven in an essay 
upon the general scope and the adjuncts of each particular play, 
to be read and digested before comrnenciijg the text.*** And 
in everything alike the one aim and object should be the elucida- 
tion of the author’s thoughts through that master-science in which 
grammar, and logic, and poetry combine to make language an 
adequate expression of the ^jeights and depths of man’s inward 
nature. Then Aeschylus would speak, not as the poet of Athens 
or of Greece alone, a tbngue foreign to our ears, as though a 
mummy were to cry from out its cerements; but we should 
hear him and look upon him as the saver vales, the interpres 
(Ivor am, whose appeal is to the hearts of all his brethren, whose 
language is the language of them all. In this way his poetry 
would come in upon our souls, not as the faint echo of an inarti- 
culate voice where wc can only recognise the melody, l)ut as 
clothing truths the most profound in a garb the most winning ; 
and it wr)uld work upon us till we dreamed that ourselves had felt 
originally and independently those high thoughts and imaginings, 
which were but the responses of a soul Jittuned to liis. 

For if ever there was a poet filled with the deep sense of the 
sacred nature and duties of his calling, as the teacher of religion 
and of all virtue as therewith connected, -®schylus was he. 
And this it is which — to all such as have studied him earnestly, 
and truly labowred to drink of his sealed fountains — gives a cha- 
racter to his poetry nothing less than awful. We may well con- 
ceive Sophocles and Euripides to have sung in a joyous or a pen- 
sive mood, to give vent to the one feeling, or to soothe the other ; 
but always so, as that it rested in their own choice to sing or not, 

* In this Mueller has set a example; but has (as usual) gone too far, in 
throwing everything into this form. Even a translation^ does not supersede the 
necessity of runniuK notes on minute points ; only they ought to be themselves 
proportionahly minote* 

and 
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and iiiBt their cbotep^ >m» <re^kte4 l>y their own inclinatioois. 
B«t A SPIRIT is upon iF^hyliu, not to be r|si8ted, not to be con* 
trolled ; the fins handles, and he speaks with his tongtte<— 

— €fjariSa>s 
Selyfm Tpavranipiov 
i^fiipSiac repa^KOTTov wordratf 

fmwiroXu S' uKikevgroCf dpitrOoc doicd,-^(Agam. v. 9*75.) 

H6 4 POET iiideed ; and tbe more go, in that his chaTacter 
was oto wfaioh did not rest in the poetical as an end, but was ever 
looVmg forwa;rd to objects and auties external to himself and 
beyond the pleasurable exercise of his own powers, to which his 
whole inwam being was to be devoted,— even tbe inculcation of 
truth severe and sacred duty. And a sketch of such points as 
are certaiiivin his life will sliow that the times in which his spirit 
grew— at first in silence and in shade, afterwards amidst action 
and turmoil, through evil report and good report, in prosperity 
and disappointment — were such as to act with esi^ecial force on 
such a temperament, and to work, even^when most adverse, and 
to the last, towards the development and perfection of his cha- 
racter. 

• 

The birth of AEschylus is fixed in tlie jear b.c. d25, eleven 
years after the invention by Thespis of that which soon became 
tragedy, and two years after the death of Peisistratus ; when 
Athens, under the peaceful, economical, and happy sway of the 
‘ tyrant’ Hippias, was the seat of all the arts of Greece, the resort 
of Lasus, of Anacreon, and of Simonides. During his boyhood 
followed in rapid succession the murder (things must be called 
by their right names) of Hipparchus by Ilarmodius and Aiisto- 
geiton, who (unless an old song is better authority than an old 
almanack) did not kill the tyrant, nor restore liberty and law to 
Athens,* — the consequent jealousies and cruelties of the actual 
sovereign Hippias, — and the final expulsion of the Pcisistralids. 

He was a young man of four-and-twenty when the siege of 
Naxos led to the r<?Volt of Aristagoras and tbe I onions : which 
again, within a couple of years, brought the Athenians into actual 
contact with the Persian forc’es at Sardis — ‘ barbai^'^e lento collisa 
duello;* lento indeed — which lingered, hut without intermission 
of purpose on the Persian side, until the invasions by Darius 
and Xerxes, and thence was transmitted onwards until a man of 
Macedon jnit an end at once to it and the empire of the Asiatics. 
Amidst such events did he make his first effort as a dramatic 
the rival of Pratinas and Choerilus. Then followed the 
* Taking of Miletus/ a tragedy of real life, memorable as having 
* Se« the (^liberate judgweat of Thucydides, vi. 5^, $4, s<|(|. 

proved. 
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proved,, in tho hai^idi IUki Iceenly^ 

painful for dTBmn^y^^BreiAi And $wift a$ tM tbimdev-clouclb 
did the 9tQrn9i gather over Grpeoe# Once thii’^1l|p|iids and the 
waves fought against Persia^^ aiBavit Peus et diseipantar — 
Athoan Zeus from the frontier height of HoKaa looked dowzf on 
the baffle'd aliens. And once, when it was still foudly deemed that 
* Never man could stem the toi^ent drivhig wildly from 
Never might of sturdiest bulwark stay the surging tide 

(Fers: V. fil.) - 

the tide was rolled back from the little plain of MaVsthon ; and 
the barrow of those Who died there was a hnlWark to their 
bretliren, — an altar* at whose holy fire the love oflktherdand was 
kindled and handed down from age to age, — a mighty spell which * 
even in degenerate days could avail to cadl^p the gbo^ of Athe^ 
nian spirit. 

For some years past we have heard nothirig of A5schylus as a 
poet : but we may be well assured that he was completing his 
j)oetical education ; and here at Marathon he appears again in 
his place as one, and not the least distinguished, of the bright 
band who saved their country,. His first prize in the theatre was 
six years after his glory at Marathon, four years before the climax 
of the international struggle — ^the death-grapples of Thermo - 
pylm and Salamis. Here again, and in the next year at Platma, 
he fought ; and in b.c. 472, at the age of fifty-four, he produced 
tlie play which commemorates the contest. The Persians, forming, 
with the Phineus and the Glaucus, a trilogy which Welckerf in- 
geniously unites as illustrating the one idea of Greece triumphant 
over Asia, in the Argonautie expedition, the battle of Salamis, and 
the victory of Syracuse over the Phoenicians of Carthage. In bx. 
468, Sophocles, then twenty-seven years of age, carried away the 
tragic prize from Aeschylus; and from this time we know nothing 
ceitainly of his life for ten years, until bx. 458, when, just two 
V'ars before his death, he produced The Oresiea, or trilogy of 
connected dramas on the subject of OresteiJ^ — the most perfect 
specimen of the ancient stage, without which we should Lave as 
little conception of the difficulties, the capabilities, and the con- 
summate artisfic finish of the Attic tragedy, as we should possess 
of the epos, had Homer come down to us in fragments. 

It is doubtful whether AEschylus was at Athens when the 
Oreatea was performed, or not. On the one hand, we know that 
the poet was usually his own (chorus, ballet, and 

* Compare the Ode of Simonides on those who died at Thermopyl8S.^(ix. p. 10 
£d. Schneid.) 

f * Die Acsdiyleische Trilogie u. s# w*,' pp. 470-81 ; but the theory is precarious, 
as depending on a coirectioii of Glaucua— for 
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m^f)t flUd |n^ impacity only^ not as poet, iras 
tkiimtioned in the ehota^c inscriptioir: see^^the Mtueam Ctfili* 
eiim (vol. ii. #*97) for an example. On the other, it is cser- 
tain that ^sdiylhs retired frotn Athens, upon some dii^ust or 
other, to spend the latter part of his life in Sicily ; and Sicflian 
words are Quoted from this trilc^ to prove that it was written 
there. But here we are itt a perplexity. There is fair authority 
for sayh^ that he trent to the court of Hiero of Syracuse, and 
wrote a. tragedy called ^trm, or The Women of JEtna, in 
honour of his newly-founded , city. Now, Hiero died b.c. 
467; and Sidlian words are found alsd in the earlier plays. 
(Cf. Blomt Gloss. Prom. V. v. £77.) Nay, in the Prometheus 
(w. 365 — 37£) we have a description of the recent eruption of 
Mcniint ^tna. We ihust therefore suppose him to have revi- 
sited his country at intervals, (as, for instance, when he had 
plays to bring out#) even after he had permanently fixed his 
abode elsewhere. The grounds of tlys retirement have been 
variously conjectured. One account of it is, that in the Eume- 
nides, having introfluced a chorus of fifty furies on tho stage 
dancing about aTropdir^v, with wild gestures, haggard features, 
and serpcnt-locks, he frightened all the ladies of Athens into 
fits> and caused several lamentable catastrophes. If this were 
credible, it would go to decide the question of tlie presence of 
women at the performance of irayedies at least; and if so, then 
of satyric plays ; and, that being granted, there seems little rea- 
son, in point of decency, why they should be absent when come- 
dies were acted. But it is in itself absurd ; and besides, supposing 
that this drove him from Athens, it would only account for the 
poet’s expatriation after the performance, during the last two 
years of his life. Aristotle,* again, alludes to his bein^ brought 
to trial on charge of having revealed something jK^rtaining to the 
Mysteries in one of his plays, and to his defending himself hy 
pleading ignorance that the point which he had touched upon 
was among the ippnriXi tlie ineffable parts of those solemnities. 
This story has been mixed up with the last so far as to identify the 
Eumenides with the play in question : but it must doubtless bp 
referred to some earlier one;*]- and it would th^efore explain 
Lis withdrawal before B.c. 458. But here we are again in a 
dilemma. Either the Areopagus (who are stated to have assumed 
cognisance of the matter) acquitted him, as they are related to 

* Eth. N. 3.2, 17. Tliat tlie real plea was what is stated above, not that he 
was unimtiated, and theseibre could have no knowledge of the matter, seems clear. 
See Weltcker, ‘Trilogie,* p. 106, 

^ llis and are named hy EuStratius 

in i.c. Adstot. £th.; and the reference to the Areopaj^ is mehtiened in Clem. 
Aka. $trum, p. 387 : both quoted in ^sch. Fragm. 81 Dind. 
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liave done, or^ they did not. " If they dith hif rethr^tioyent Vas oiily 
vbluntary, — in disjifttlitt, perhaps, but not on coirattl&n t if they 
did not, how was he enabled to return at all, 3Fin any way to 
Reduce his tragedies under his own name, as we learn from the 
DidascaliaS that he did? Now, in the ProgS of Adatophaaes, 
W’hen the mock contest between A^sclwlus and Euripidea begins, 
our poet is made to ^ pray Demeter, the goddess who h)lUl nursed 
his spirit, to keep him ever worthy of her mysteries/^ (v, sq.) 
Probably the verses, which have a fine and solemn floW, are 
from himself ; but, at any rate, they prove an assurance On the 
part of the comic poet, both that ^schylus was really fr^e from 
all imputation in such a matter, and, also, that this W'as the 
opinion of his audience : else he would not have made him 
claim as his tutelary goddess her whose curse was supposed to 
bo on bim; nor would he, in such a matter, (no high object 
being in view.) have so incautiously op]>osed*lhe geneial feeling. 
Wc do not need such sk)ncs as this to explain the confession 
made in the same comedy that ASschylus ‘ could not agree with 
the Athenians, (v. 807.) The matter will explain itself as we 
proceed with what wc called^his poetical education. 

Perhaps the most poetical era in a nation's history is that in 
which the ()ld and the* new come abruj)tly into contact, before 
the scepticism of civilisation and a(*tive business-like life has 
lully done a>vay with superstition. Such was the time of our 
po('t s earlier life, when a belief was still cherished that the gods 
lingered among men, and interfered sensibly (as we find even in 
the history of the Persian invasion) for their welfare. In an 
especial degree, the holy character of his native hamlet Eleusis, 
the seat of the high m^sU'ries of Demctcr and Cora, must have 
sunk deep into the soul of an enthusiast whose spirit was awed 
but not quelled by sacred things. It was here that, according to 
a statement which we sec no reason to question, he felt himself 
early in life set apart for his high calling, as by a voice divine 
borne in mysteriously on his spirit. And in such a spot we may 
well conceive the \outh to have acquired all that deep tone of re- 
ligious fervou]^ which characterised the man. There can be little 
t oubt that he was initiated in these mysteries; and the whole 
tenour of ms poetry, and the views of mythology which he adopts, 
give m arrest tokens of something more high, deep, and dread 
than the joyous, irrc^prcssible Bacchic enthusiasm, — something at 
once more fiery and more chastised— restrained by depth of 
principle and character from blazing out, and in virtue of that 
restraint burning with a flame more pure, more steady, and more 
intense. The source to which this may be traced was reverence^ 
the great ruling principle of the mind of Aeschylus, but one 
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wholly iJien to the of his countrymen, — one which, per- 

haps, is to tl^ced in his writings and those of Plato alone of 
them all. In ty^ poet it breeds a constant seeking and seeking 
onward for something to look up to in wonder and worship, — a 
yearning after the old, the vague, the illimitable — all, in feet, that, 
in the absence of revelation, leads on man's mind towards eternal 
truth, and connects him with a higher order of being. It is more 
akin to Gothic than Hellenic feeling — to such a feeling as would 
n<^t kb willingly worship in the garish day as in the religious 
twilight of long-drawn aisles, with the light of heaven dimly 
struggling through some storied window, and half illuminating 
the quaint forms of its fantastic legend* An erring mythology 
was in the foreground : but 

^ • As the ample moon, 

III the deep stillness of a summer even 
Rising behind a thick and leafy grove, 

Burns like an unconsuming fire of light 
In the green trees ; and, kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as^her own, 

Yea, with her own incor]>orated, by power 
Capacious and serene : like power abides 
In man’s celestial spirit — 

and thus to the poet*s mind all things were not only pure, but 
gloiihed. 

For example, let us compare the mythology of Aeschylus with 
that of the Iliad,* the origin, as Herodotus himself intimates, of 
the Greek belief. In the Homeric poem all is clear, definite, 
tangible, startling. Zeus is an Hellenic king ; his capital is the 
top of a mountain ; his attendant gods are an Hellenic court : — 
the very counteiqiart of Agamemnon and those who owned him 
as dcvflt? below. They are over men, as the shrewd are 

over the simple, or as Gyges w^as raised above his fellows by the 
possession of his ring : they work as if by spells, not as beings 
essentially of a higher order. It is everywhere human nature, in 
form and feeling, that we see; and though the heroes of the 
Ili^^l are religious towards them in outward acts, yet it is difficult 
to look upon the poet as their worshipper. A form is theirs so 
definite in outline, that they must veil themselves in clouds to be- 
come invisible: a body so material in substance, that a spear 

■ ' ' ■ ' ''' V" ' ■ ' ' " ' ‘Tf ‘^ir I ■ I f I " -I j ■ ■ I ■ . 

* It must be admitted that there is a great difference in this respect between the 
lUtid and the O^^ssey. It is, withyut doubt, the most striking dUtmoflon between 
them 111 the tJdys'sey the gods are naiuralhj invitdble; they are also, coMfMra* 
tiwlij sj^akmff, moral ; for instance, in the Iliad are always 

tieied of superhuman in the Odyssey tb^ are applied to wiekedneu. See 

in Mnek and Chuher^i £ucyciopeoi% Att* Od$net* 
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from a mortal hand can jiierce it ; and if wpund .gives forth 
ichor and not bloody that is because thw eat ambrosia for bread, 
and quaff nectar instead of wine. They aref^ fact, in all 
respects^ i/mnortal men, and men not always of tbV highest order. 
Not to speak of moral excellence, which of course is out of the 
question, they are actuated almost invariably by the most petty 
motives — by spleen, pique, jealousy, and the spretce injuria 
formcB* 

Such were the gods of Greece, — outwardly the creatures of the 
same spirit which developed itself so wonderfully in her sculp- 
tures, and of the bright southern atmosphere which clothed 
them ; inwardly, the realised ideas of a mind which, with great 
clearness and quickness of comprehension, still grovelled amid 
material things. The anthropomorphous* tendency which con- 
nects the plastic arts with religion, naturally debases this as much 
as it elevates those. The painter and the statuary soar high 
above the individual forms of earth, in their attempts to realise the 
heavenly. This is the poetry of the arts, as portraits comprise 
their prose ; and it is worthy of remark that, until the best days 
of Grecian art were at an end, there scarcely were such things as 
portraits at all. And the feeling on which such a distinction 
rests is singularly illustrated in the descriptions of beauty fur- 
nished by the tragedians : — the standard of comparison is ei. picture 
or a 6'fafue. Thus in a passage of the Agamemnon, which we 
shall not attempt to translate, Iphigenia is described just when 
KpoKov /3a0ac €C 'freSop \iovera 
ifiaXk' eicairrop Ovrijpwp dir ofijiaroc fiekiL 
Tpiirovffd d wc £v ypa^aig, vpacevviireiv diXovaa. 

This is one instance among very many : several may be found 
in Blomfield’s Glossary on the passage (v. 233), though he him- 
self adopts a different explanation. Now, it^ needs hardly to be 
pointed out that, unless the Greek idea of a painting or a statue 
was very different from any thing pttrcii/ imitative, there would be 
nothing ennobling, nothing poetical in it. No one would think 
of comparing an original to a copy. If, however, anthropo- 
morphism conferred this elevation upon art, it was by subtract- 
ing just so much from religion: — it could but degrade heavenly 
forms to the level of earthly conceptions. And as in Aristotle’s 
hackneyed distinction between poetry and history the general 
truth of the one, though higher, is of the same nature with the 
particular truth of the other, being deduced from its oonibinations ; 
so the highest flight of genius could but call into being a human 
form, elevated perhaps far above any individual type, but still 
in its very perfections deduced from external reality — a con- 

* This 18 a wretched ve know of no genuine English equivalent for it. 
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oeption of tlxq archetype only o» <Jorived from nataro'ct 

ottempUf toi^l^y tne struggle to gii^ form^utd pres- 

ffrre to their ^^Sivinitles brought ibem of necessity down to the 
reach of mon^s powers. To conceive and express divine nature 
adequately would of course be a divine attribute ; and h© who 
deemed that this had been attained in their wondrous sculptures 
could not set the god far above the man. 

^ ^Pke considerations will apply to the Greek views of the divine 
ejSS^fOce of the gods os heings, as contrasted with their outward 
sorublsnces: here too every notion which went to make up their 
idea of a divinity was borrowed from this wprld^ too' often without 
being purifiod in the process. There was nothing of which they 
could not form a definite conception — nothing fliat was not no- 
f^rah — that is, according to the views which people have of nature, 
which do not always exclude contradictions and miracles, provided 
they get rid of mysteries and reduce everything to the cognisaiicc 
of the senses. * ^ 

And this is rationalism,]' which thus entered the Pagan world, 
as it has entered the Christian; blind to everything which was 
beyond the scope of its senses, incredulous of all which its 
reason could not grasp, measuring the hidden realities of things 
by the fallacious appearances without, and the imaginings of a 
rej)robate mind within. Thus their gods became men, and indi- 
vidual men ; nay, out of their own hearts they raised up gods to 
themselves of their own imaginations, and worshipped, under the 
name of deities, their own lusts ami affections— each his own com- 
plex character. 

A pantheon of such gods as these could l)e cheaply honoured, 
and possessed much that was but too attractive for heathendom. 
But would a substitute for religion such as this satisfy the void 
in a soul like our poet’s ? Would not he feel that no idea which 
man could realise for himself on such a subject could be clear or 
definite without even thus betraying its poverty and inadequacy ? 
With all the blessings of revelation, and in proportion to our 
sense of them, we feel that our highest knowledge must of neces- 


The vulgar belief in ghosts, that is, incorporeal beings viable to the bodily 
sense, will illustrate pur meaning, connected as it is with the verity of invisible and 
spiritual agencies miniai^riog to the heirs of salvation. Moreover, vulgar gliobts 
are not only visible, but usually tanffilile; they cudgel and horsewnip, which is 
merely carrying out the same view a little farther. 

t In its generic signigciitioiti that ns opposed in Germsn theology 

to St^ranatttraiiimut : thus the Homish adoration of images, and the dloctqne of 
transubstantialiott, Were holSi the vesources of men who recoded froni aU that was 
above sense, tod inihe Isthwinotence, they lepudietfd the tod iha 4o«* 

tnne that was sensei to aeeopt instead thft which was irhl^a the nrovinoa 
of sense, though ‘eontradiotory to it. This rationiMisni i$ not inoomphtihle with 
snpeietitiofH provided it he a groee hind of superetUien. « . < 
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sity be i^di^tinct^ because it belongs to the region of faith and not 
of sight. If mysteries abound where what, where 

she is withdrawn, shall reason do in things divm^l^ Iti such a 
case, the train of a serious man’s thoughts wouU^e rather — ^ If 
there be higher beings in the universe than man, man’s only 
chance of not doing them injustice — of avoiding error and miscon- 
ception — ^lies in not venturing beyond what is dim and indefi- 
nite.’ Such, however, was not th<f character of the religious 
system presented to jff'lschylus ; and we speak from his writ^i^ in 
saying Uiat the very depth of his religious feelings made hjlfi dis^ 
satisfied with deities, whose nature ho could fathom,‘“Whose 
character he could despise. Not that he was truly.an unbeliever. 
The elastic nature of ancient systems saved him from that ; and 
he could acquiesce in the de facto dynasty, so to speak, of Olympus, 
while his heart and his allegiance were? elsewhere.'*' There was an 
earlier, a more dread and mysterious mythology — m (Agam. 
V. 170) — which had })assed away and been superseded indeed, but 
which still lingered in the background of the Hellenic system ; 
and to this he devoted himself with the more energy in proportion 
to his disquiet — perhaps with the more zeal, for that the old faith’ 
seemed neglected. The rml gods of his devotion were Eaktic 
with her Titan brood, of whose time-honoured inheritance the 
Olympic dynasty had possession, but questionably and preca- 
riously, — THE Fates, — the Furies,— and, above all, the droad 
power of Destiny, 

There is no time to inquire whether these were the objects of 
Pclasgian worship before the Hellenic era in Greece : though 
much might be said in support of the opinion, that this was the 
true revolution typified in the triumph of the Olympic gods, and 
that there was a time when their undefined but gigantic shadows 
hung over the land afterwards peopled by a more cheerful but 
less impressive mythology. We certainly trace the relics of the 
Pelasgian worship, not only in Sainotbrace, but at 'Eleusis,+ 
the very cradle of TEschylus. Bui to illustrate the matter itselfi 
we only need to compare the manner in which Destiny (the car- 
dinal point of the Greek drama) is treated by Homer and Sopho- 
cles, and by^jEschylus. Homer confesses its power, and sometimes 
in language sufficiently awful, as applying even to the gods. But 
th^se passages are balanced by others, which place it in the hand 


* It wa« by no means uncommon for serious thinkers qf Greece aad Rome 
thus to keep terms with the vulgar belief, in a manner very like the polifieal con- 
diiet of ptaoettble Jacobites in the latter half of iho eij^htsenm eentnry. 

t is admitted, rather reluctantly, by Ritter in his History qf Philosophy 
(voh i. p. 13B sq., Engl, transl.). It is a strange confusion which ninkos him say that 
^ this, which is seen in tho bacl^roimdl of Homer and I{esiodj in the tragic writers 
has wholly disappeared/*— 

of 
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of Zeus ; and it usually appears rather as a rule of aution^ which 
he faw presc^iihafli to^l^lKXself, and a law which he has given to 
ojdiers^ thaUrV anything of higher obligation. Once indeed, to 
i^e SarpedOn^S lize^ he has serious thoughts of breaking through 
it : but is stopped by the hint, that if he interferes with Vestimj^ in 
favour of inatviduals^ the other gods will do the same in bchcdf of 
fkeir favourites, (Iliad, xvi. 435 sqq.) This is decisive as to the 
Homeric conception of Pe&\iny. Sophocles (ofjuvipLKciroLroS, as he 
is tf^nphatically called) practically adopts Homer’s view so far, 
that makes Destiny supreme over man ; but he avoids the 
difHcdft question of its relation to the individual gods. On the 
othfer hand, .fflschylus boldly assc'rts its irresistible authority over 
gods and men. » So high is this dread power removed beyond 
the ruler of Olympus, tliat the distance from mankind up to liim 
shrinks to nothing in comparison. This is to be sought especially 
in tbc Prometheus, a tragedy which wholly depends upon the 
fatal secret which the Titan hides from Zeus, triumphing, amid 
all the pangs which divine beings can inflict and suffer, in the 
prospect of his oppressor’s fall, even as Uranus and Cronus bad 
fallen before liim. Indications of the same thing may be found 
in the oth^ plays ; and we have ofteii fancied that in the Eume- 
nides an irony, deeper than at first appears, luiked in Apollo’s 
pretended justification of his father for imprisoning Cronus. The 
Erinyes vefy naturally criticise his inconsistency in being so severe 
upon Clytacmnestra’s crime after his own conduct. Apollo 
replies, — 

* Bonds may be loosed again. That deed admits 
Of easy cure, and many a cheap atonement. 

But, blood of man once shed, from dusty death 
He rises never. Cure for this is none : 

All else Zeus tosses lightly to aild fro.’ 

(Eumen,, v. 645 sqq.) 

There seems here to be an ironical hint at such a possible i evo- 
lution as mightcontrol the caprice which ^tosses to and fro’ — (avo/ 
T£ x(sx JMKW (rrpifeh a scarcely tragic expression) — all things in 
the woldd# f At any rate, the poet’s tone cannot be mistaken, 
however stji^diously be may affect to make the justification of Zeus 
compllN^- " 

Tb|^t,a view of the Greek legends, such as we have indicated, 
was eqpmly available for the purposes of poetry with the vulgar 
one, it wxmld be rash to say ; for it required a giant mind to 
grapple with its difficulties. But it most umoubtedly contained, in 
its visionary grandeur, a higher poetry than the other ; and, in fket, 
that the gnosi hmmtmm of the nstud efeed was always miSatis* 
factory, is proved by the systematic eagerness with which all tri^d 
to get rid itrby all^ry and such like But the vety 

^4 nature 
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nature of the earlier one suggested acqiiueecenQ| in imperfect 
state of knowledge, a willingness to cotnlid^laK^i|ft^ Unattain- 
able, a sentiment of self-abasement before the which waa 

the best preparation for loftier things. Of course it would be lost 
labour to endeavour after depicting these shadows. Their es- 
sence makes it impossible : they are Jelt, not seen ; and in this 
consists their power. « 

Again, it may be affirmed that there wsis more of truth |he 
old belief than in that which superseded it. Let us, however, 
explain ourselves. We are not asserting that any of the fables of 
either form of paganism actually were in possession of the truth. 
Both were of the Evil One from the beginning* Nay> the elder 
were, perhaps, the more monstrous. We are speaking, not of 
those who perverted the truth and turned it into a lie, but of 
those who received this, knowing no better, and by instinctive feel- 
ing laid hold of those particulars where most trace of the original 
verily remained. And our meaning is, that there was both more 
of philosophic truth in die awful feelings which they impressed 
on their believers — in their association of mystery with things 
divine, — and more of priiniljve truth in the notions wliich these 
fables enveloped and in a manner overlaid, than in all the oppo- 
site characteristics of their successors. Believers in the book 
of Genesis must hold the tradition of primitive revelation to have 
been the source of all knowledge of God and divine things, which 
has existed among the nations. Kven from the time when God 
talked with the patriarchs ha\e the relics of this been preserved; 
broken, indeed, and scattered, and wrapped up with an infinite 
deal of error and of falsehood, but still so preserved as to be a 
principle of life to all that enveloped them. As the nations went 
farther and farther from the fountain-head, the waters of life be- 
came embittered and polluted ; but still they were the waters of 
a heavenly well-spring, until men hewed themselves broken cis- 
terns which would hold no water. So long as the principle of 
faith was suffered to act simply, something still of primeval reve- 
lation could be detected by those who knew how to look for it, 
even among all the gross perversions of a false worship. Their . 
vague notions«of the mystery and immensity of the Divine nature, 
— the dark and gloomy picture of that Destiny which was hanging 
over all, — the consciousness of man’s nothingness, and the nothings 
ness of all around him, as compared with the deep reality of the 
things which are not seen, — the prominent place which the war in 
heosoen held in their belief, — all bear marvellous testimony to the 
truths which remained-— a treasure, though the key was lost-^or a 
fallen world to believe. 

DRSTiNYi as treated, by .Sschylus, seems to shadow forth 
‘ the 
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thei |jn|li»e))|pa of^ liun^’i oh )u« ihward hoart apd outward cir- 
oi^paataiicoa^U^il^ aj^luiiel; does the melanchply toue of tra- 
gedy harmooiae with this, as expressing the feelings created by 
knowledge of a dcf^iraeated and irremediable di|iease~a diabase 
Ifaat is, of which man could not escape the overwhelming sense, 
but had lost the knowledge of the cure. The Deetiny of Sophocles 
is more irrespective, and a% it were mechanical, working by the 
coppurrenrn of outward circumstances round about and upon his 
cfa^a^ts, but not within them. Erring and imperfect as bis 
(£4^us is represented, the particular actions which cause his 
misery are^done in ignorance and involuntarily : his very deeds 
em rather sufferings than deeds {C£d. Col. v. 866 sq.) ; and 
jwqisely lutein, with Sophdcles as now-a-days with ourselves, 
lies die tragic part of his character. But the Destiny of jEsebylus 
is no mechanical force, dragging man, whether he will or no, into 
peculiar positions. It is a power which makes use of his in- 
ward impulses to act upon his will, leading him to follow the 
law of sin which is in his members. •Let us look to the story 
of the Agamemnon, and we shall find startlingly prominent the 
w^eirapxos am, (v. 1198) — the original guilt of the monarch’s 
ancestor ; ami this not only works its own vengeance in the suffer- 
ings of the race, but sin begets sin (v. 758) the primal taint 
spreads over the generations of posterity, and each adds to the 
awful account of crime as well as misery, until the hour comes 
for Orestes to cope and crown the grisly pile. (v. 1283,) It is 
an awful confession of the inborn corruption of our nature, and 
our hereditary sin. Again, let us avail ourselves of the glimpse 
which tlie Prometheus affords us of ancient truth refracted and 
distorted in the dense atmosphere of human imagination. Can 
we be blind to the strange and awful medley of good and evil, of 
the Tempter and the Redeemer, which is portrayed in the Titan ? 
On the one hand, here is a godlike Being, but a fallen one, and 
at enmity with God (v. 1 19 sqq.), who relieves the ignorance of 
mortals (v. 546), — imparting to them ajl the wisdom of this 
world’~tbe arts and accomplishments of life (w. 109, 254, 506, 
etc.) — all that the King of Heaven had seen good to withhold from 
mwfcr^all the fruits of the tree of knowledge, (vir. 443 to v. 5G6.) 
— «But, on the other, it is from pty and love for mortals that 
this Being acts. ^(v. 28.) When none else will plead for them 
he interops (v. 231 sqq.) : when the Supreme resolves to sweep 
dma fiom the faoe full creadom be stands forth in their bih^^lf, 
and saves them from destruction and from hell ; and this very 
love for moitals it is that causes bis immortal sufferings: the 
evil which they escape he must undergo, (vv. 239, 867.) The 
miflfer of the of Heayen fswts itpnsi]^ and psped^-^I but 

literally— 
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literally — to a cross (w. 19 to 76)--^he submit^ stedlaat in wul 
and purpose, to agonies that he foreknew and lligi||jpliwe shunned 
(vv. 101, ^66), while universal nature sympathises with the 
sufferer, (w. 405 to 4S5.) Surely not without witnesses were 
left the holiest truths^ the most precious proiAises^ even an^ong 
those who, in abandoning the one, had ceased to look forward to 
the other I *• 

JBut it was only in proportion as the old traditions were held fast 
that even this remained so» The time was come when the World 
would not actiuiesce in the old legends, yet knew of nothing better 
to set up in their stead. Men tampered with them, without either 
the knowledge or the feeling of what they were and what they meant. 
Can we wonder that, in explaining and rationalising and alle- 
gorising and philosophising, in the various processes of the alembic 
to which they were subjected, all that was the life and soul of 
these* legends flew off and was lost ^ The truths were sedulously 
cast aside or obliterated ; for they were unmanageable* The false- 
hoods were formed intd systems, commented upon, and perpetu- 
ated. Tiic Gentile sages turned their backs on the east, where the 
fountain of light was, though hidden behind the mountains ; and 
gave their worship to the reflection of his beams, to the rainbow 
find tlie gross western cloud, — clinging to that which was of the 
earth, earthy — rejecting that w'hich was from heaven. Simple 
minds, in all their degradation, would still have held somewhat of 
truth ; but ^ llic world by wisdom knew not God.' 

Was there anything then in Greek philosophy, as it existed in 
the early days of ^schylus, which could influence the formation 
of a character like his ? Surely nothing which his own Ionian 
race at least had produced. What to him were their speculations 
on physics, the ' dynamical ’ and ^ mechanical ’ theories of Thales 
or Anaximander? (Ritter, vol. i. p. 190 sqq.) He who, as Cicero 
says, called Philosophy down from heaven and placed her among 
men — Socrates— as yet was not. These sages had no notion that 
there were things in the universe more noble than the material 
universe itself. They could discourse eloquently on the priority 
of the elements, the properties of matter, the substance of the 
sun : they knew something of the theory of comets : they had 
attained to the prediction of eclipses. Of man alone, placed in 
the world a little lower than the angels, — of man, whom, nothing 
as be is, the Deity has vouchsafed to visit and be mindful of,^— of 
bis nature, bis duties, and the objects of bis being, the school of 
Ionia had nothing to tell ! 

But there was even then a philosophy of a very different 
ciharacter in Greece. It is of no relevance to our subject to cri- 
•tieiie the Watory of th| fipa of Mtmsarohua* to prove hi identity. 
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or iiwioItU his icbfonology. It skills not to determine here 
wh^et then^ one^lPyth«^oras, as Bentley and the vulgar 
deem^ or two^ as Hesyehius says, or sundry, as is the opinion of 
Niebuhr >— whether his thigh was golden or of flesh and blood : 
— whetlieT he died at eighty, or at one hundred and seventeen, or 
at any, or eacA, of the intermediate years. Personally. Pythagoras 
is an enigma, and doubtless «will remain so ; but the Pythagorean 
philosophy is a fact, with which we may deal aceorclingly : and 
though it may be impossible to satisfy ourselves about particular 
details^ We are enabled, from its extended influence at the time 
we are treating of, to ascertain enough for our purpose. With 
this explanation we may be allowed to avoid circumlocution by 
speaki^, as is usual, of the doctrines of Pythayorm. 

^Science,’ in the modern one-sided acceptation in which only 
physical and mathematical science is meant, was not undervalued 
by Pythagoras. On ;the contrary, mathematics were an especially 
Pythagorean study ; Number , in all the senses which can be as- 
signed to the term, was his delight ; Mmic w'as one of his most 
important means of training bis disciples ; Order was the grand 
perfection of his whole system. Hir pli;ysics indeed were wildly 
unreal ; and seem (if moderns arc not wholly in error about them, 
which is far from improbable) to have been even based upon a 
confusion between the arithmetical unit and the material atom. 
But, however strange the speculations, the spirit of the whole was 
an elevating one : for it was the abstracting of the thoughts from 
objects of sense, to fix them upon the forms ^ not the matter of 
things. And all this was connected with a truly encyclopedic 
education in things practical and speculative alike : a real attemjit 
to develop man’s whole mind, morally, socially, and religiously. 
Plato (De Republ. p. 600 B.) tells of him that he was deeply 
beloved by all around him for the system of personal morality 
which he taught, and which they handed down as the Way of 
Pythagoras ; a fVay which enforced the most rigid discipline ami 
the most active exertion, combined with a deep and sober spirit 
of meditation. Politically speaking, bis system was aristocratic, 
in the best and most literal sense of the word ; — that those should 
be placed in the most important situations, whose miilds had most 
profited by bis course of training. In religion there was a mystic 
worship, concerning which, of course, little is known : but it is at 
least probable that Pelagian forms, such as were alluded to 
above---(especially as Pytfaagbras Was said to be of Pelasgian 
de8cent)--^^Kt!lished its substance, 

T^e 100^^ remarkable points of the whole, then, are briefly 
these 

(.1 ,) The opposition of this system to |||^|^aterimlism of Greece : 
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~(2.) the perpetual return of the notion of fforfnony, Suh^ 
ordinaiim; and (therefrom arising) the specw tteulcation of 
deference to authority, and a teachable temper ) the pecu* 
liarly practical character of the whole scheme, and its oneness 
in all its parts^ especially in its plan of education by the cultisre 
of the whole man. 

Its striking excellence on the whole, notwithstanding all the 
serious objections to which it is liable, may bo inferred from the 
fact that moderns are at a loss to decide whether the Pythagoreans 
formed a political union, a religious order, or a philosophical 
school. In this they seem to forget that man's nature is com- 
pound, and his relations various, as a Being moral and intel- 
lectual, social and religious. The Pythagorean training was not 
for philosophers, or citizens, or members of a church. It was for 
MEN, whose nature fits them for all these characters, and whose 
duty it is to unite them all. ^ 

Of course this discipline was liable to impress the scholars with 
a thorough distrust, not & say contempt for all who did not share 
the ties and advantages of their society. The majesty of the 
multitude impressed the rakid of a Pythagorean with little awe ! 
The doctrine of rights, as opposed to duties, and unconnected 
with qualifications, he would hold to be mere madness. His 
])olitics, like his music, Lis personal deportment, and the whole 
character of the brotherhood to which be belonged, were of that 
sober and orderly cast, which we would willingly with Mueller ^ 
identify as Doric, could we find an authentic specimen of such 
Dorism in history. 

' Having said so much, it is scarcely necessary for us to say that 
TEschylus was a Pythagorean. (Cic, Tusc. Quaest. ii. 13.) In- 
ileed, with all the advantages of culture and development which 
he shared as one of the Ionian blood, he seems to have united 
much of the sterling depth of character, the sturdy heart of oak, 
of the ideal Dorian ; that character which in the abstract was 
to the Athenian what Athens in the olden time (see Aristoph. 
Acharn. v. 179 sqq.) was to the ^ young Athens’ ol Pericles and 
his successors. But in looking to the actually existing specimens 
of either triUe, he could have little real sympathy with any : as 
to his own compatriots, we have already seen that ^ he could not 
away with them ’ (ou : and the indignant rejoinder in 

Aristophanes is, 'No doubt he thought them a nest of thieves.’ 
(Ran. 808.) Yet let us be fair. In the only age when genuine 
patriotism can be said to have been called forth in Greece, 

* However no one ought to study the subject without consulting his ' Dorians,’ 
vol. li. Sec also Ritter’s History of Philosophy (vol. i.) aud Thu 1 wall’s History of 
Greece (vol. ii. p. UO 

> Athens 
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Aiiitfiii VAK the ostily AtAle where its light 'biSi*ned Steady Atid 

r s. (Herddotus, vii. 139, 8 sqq.) Herein were they aticl 

tllutnaily worthy trf eaeh other; attd well has he sting the 
glories that he shared. But when this excitemetit wtis at an 
end, and parties were no longer kept together by the pressure 
of external danger, his somnia Pythagorea — dreams of private 
and public Virtue — were rudbly dispelled. There were in Athens, 
as there are under One name or other everywhere, a ronserr^tive 
and a levelling party,- — ^their leaders Aristides and Themistocles, 
— their engines the Areopagus and the Ostracism : but Con- 
servatism and Aristides were powerless against the ready craft 
and worldly wisdom of a popular leader like Themistocles* 
The influence of Aristides sank, one may say. as his character 
rose.* The attachment of JEschylus to this great man (who 
really does seem to have fully deserved all the honour which 
attaches to his name) is shown in ^the drama big with war/ 
the Seven against Thebes, in the chara^^ter of Ainpliiaraus, the 
good, the mild, the Wise, who chose to fce just, and cared not for 
the seeming : a perfect character, who is hurried to destruction 
only because he is by circumstances bound up with a reckless and 
faithless crew. (Vv. .592, 00.5 to 014.) The whole audience, we 
are told (Plut. ap. Mueller, Eumen. § .38), at once applied the 
character as, no doubt, the poet meant it. The same thing is 
also shown in the stress laid, in his ^ Persians/ on the part which 
Aristides took in the battle of Salamis, though a very subordinate 
one. (Compare .®sch. Pers. v. 447 sqq. with Herod, viii. 95.) 

One effort was now made after another to overset What remained 
of Solon’s constitution ; and the point of attack chosen %vas the 
Areopagus. For the poefs view of these attempts, which was 
undoubtedly the true one, we must refer to his noble vindication 
of the court, and of the principles of order which it represented, 
in the liumenides.f But befoie this the corruption had been .at 
work on both sides: the principles of Aristides ceased to in- 
fluence the party of Aristides : they lost their vantage-ground by 
adopting the atrocious policy of their Roman contemporaries : 
Ephialtes, like Genucius, fell by the treachery of hi$ opponents. 

Massacres by the populace would have caused less horror; for 
m en’s feelings are more excited by a single mc(m$i$tent crime, 
than by an uniform course of evil. It is the wh?te robe that 
shows the stain of blood; and when the friends of oidcr used the 
- ■ - ■ - 

/* J^e'^anccclote of tbe citizen trhd asked him to write tits own name on the sheid 
wishing to ostracise him, because he was sick of hearing any one called TXe Juat, 
may perhaps not be literally true ; hut it emhodies a great tnith i vrit emm/uhore 
9tt0f etc. : the only consolation is, tifttneiuv anmbiiwUen^s — ^Athens Ifuried Aristides, 
f Mueller’s historical elucidations of the sul>Je^]|K^celleni. 
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weapont aigasHuiiaticm^ their »tre!igib in^ht veU tpria t<» Weak^ 
ness, .ffischylus himfelf, after Aristides died, stood^ the place 
of AmphiarauSi^Why tton betake oarselves to gossip aboul^his 
causing zniscarriages by his machinery? Why lend an ear to 
worse calumnies, and impute a betrayal of tli^ mysteries, ^ or a 
connivance at, if not a share in the death of Ephialtes — that isyin 
plain terms, murder or sacrilege — to the purest, the most devout 
soul of ancient Greece ? Surely we need nothing more than the 
sketch of his character which we have drawn from his life and 
writings, to account for his having retired in disappointment and 
des)x>ndency, long before discord reached its highest pitch. 

More we know not with certainty, — save that be died and was 
buried with great pomp at Gela in the year 456 B.c. 

This sketch has detained us much longer than we ejcpected ; 
and there yet remains for us the consideration of the master-work, 
the Orestea itself. To this, and some of th^ questions connected 
with it, we may return hereafter^ when lOausen, whose ‘ Choe- 
phori ’ has appeared. pulJlishes the ‘ Eumenides’ also. In treat- 
ing, meanwhile, of iEschylus himself, and endeavouring to draw a 
slight outline (in the absence of materials for anything more) of 
his real character, we trust that we may have been neither unin- 
terestingly nor uselessly employed. If, indeed, we could ade- 
quately express even our own imperfect conceptions of him, it 
would be felt that there is no heathen writer — no, not Plato him- 
self — from whom lessons of deeper and more practical truth can 
be drawn : — none more likely to kindle in others a holy devotion 
to the high ends of man's being. 

In conclusion, we would express our thanks to the conductors 
of the Bibliotheca Grava for giving us such useful and valuable 
works as (to say nothing of others) Dissen s Pindar, Stallbaum s 
Plato, and Klausen’s -®schylus. To Mr. Peile too our thanks 
are due for the labour and learning displayed in his ^ Agamemnon. 
He promises to continue the series ; and he can, if lie will, make 
it a valuable accession to our libraries. But to this end he must 
eschew tediousness, and cease to think that the poetry of /Kschylu# 
(eHrs frovros bv /uieff7}pt.^^tvaTs j xolrais' oIku/xcov vnvB/xotF evSoi jreodfv, 
v. 505) may ^iih impunity be translated in language like ^ When 
the sea, in British seamen’s phrase (!), had tvrned in for his me- 
ridian nap' (p. 176)^ If he persists in playing such antics as 
tliis and others that we could mention, we have only to take our 
leave of him in the words of the good old Archbishop of Gra- 
nada ' Adieu, monsieur : je vous souhaite tuutes sortes de pros- 
perites, avec peu plus de gouV 
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Art^VI . — The Pentameron and Pentalogia, Londonu Post 
8vo, 1837. # 

2. PoeirnTOrigiml and Translated. By John Hannan Meri- 
vs\e. Now first collected. £ vols. ISmo. London^ 1839* 
T^HEN we read the Pentameron on its first appearance^ now 
’ * two years ago, it hardly seemed to require notioi at our 
hands, as we had shortly before devoted a considerable space in 
this journal to Mr. Landor s writings generally, and in particular 
to the long series of his Imaginary Conversations. Taking up the 
volume, however, for the purpose of comparing some of its 
rtij^isms on Dante with Mr. Merivale’s, wc found that we could 
nor lay it down until we had read it all over again, and by 
that ^tittle we ha<J marked so many passages, that though we have 
no intention of going into another formal criticism, we consider 
it as due to Mr, Landor that we should thank him for tlie 
pleasure his new dialogues have afforded us, and to our readers 
that we should invite their attention |o some of the striking 
thoughts, images, and expressions scattered profusedly over a 
little work which has as yet attained only a very small circulation 
— r^y which, we apprehend, might almost be said to have fallen 
still-bom from the press. 

Boccaccio is supposed to be visited, during his recovery from an 
illness towards the close of his life, by Petrarch; and they con- 
verse together during days, on such subjects as Mr. Landor 
might justly imagine to have occupied, under such circumstances, 
these gentle and generous friends : for friends they were in weal 
and in woe, living and dying— and, indeed, the vindication of 
their memories, from the vulgar charge of envy and mutual dis- 
paragement, fills one of the most pleasing oi* their skilful ad- 
mirer’s pages. He says : — 

‘ When an ill-natured story is once launched upon the world, there 
are many who are careful that it shall not soon founder. Thus the idle 
and inconsiderate rumouj', which has floated through ages, about the 
mutual jealousy of Boccaccio and Petrarca, finds at this day a mooring 
in all quarters. Never were two men so perfectly formed for friend- 
ship ; never were two who fulfilled so completely that happy destination. 
True it is, the studious and exact Petrarca had not elaborated so en- 
tirely to his own satisfaction his poem of Afiica, as to submit it yet to 
the mspection of Boccaccio, to whom unquestionably he<«« would have 
been delighted to show it the moment he had finished it. He died, and 
left it incomplete. We have, it must be acknowledged, the authority of 
Petrarca himself, that Ite never had read the Decameron through, even 
to the last year of his life, when he had been intimate with Boccaccio 
foi^and-twenty. How easy would it have been for him to dissemble 
this faist ! How certainly would any man have dissembled it who 
doubted of his own heart or of his friend*# 


Mr. 
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Mr. LaQdor .quotes the last letter of Petrarjqh to^^Boecaccio : — 

* ‘‘ I have only run oviw: your Decameron^ and thererorai aiu not ca- 
pable of forming a true judgment of its merit ; but tuMU tha '^[ho]# it 
has given me a great .deal of pleasure. The freedomsmi it are excuse^ 
able; from having hem loritten in youtJiy from the subjects it treat 
and from the persons far whom it was designed. Among a gr^ 
number oi gay and witty jokesi there are however many grave and 
serious sentiments. I did as most people %o : I paid most attention to 
the beginning and the end. Your description of the people in %be 
Plague is v^y true and pathetic ; and the touching story of Grisel^s has 
been ever since laid up in my memory^ that I may relate it in my c<m^ 
versations with my friends. A friend of mine at Padua, a man of wit 
and knowledge, undertook to read it aloud ; but he had scarcely ^ 
through half of it, when his tears prevented him going on. He attempted 
it a second time ; but his sobs and sighs obliged nim to desist. Another 
of my friends determined on the same venture; and, having read it from* 
beginning to end, without the least alteration of voice or gesture, he said, ^ 
on returning the book, ‘ It must be owned this i^an afiectiug history, 
and I should have wept, could I have believed it true; but there never 
was, and never will be, a woman like Griseldis.* ** 

‘ Here (says Mr. Landor) was the termination of Petrarca’a literary 
life : he closed it with the last words of this letter; which are, ^^AdieUy 
my friends ! adieuy my correspondence Soon afterward he was 
found dead in his library, with his arm leaning on a book. In the 
whole of this composition, what a carefulness and solicitude to say every 
thing that could gratify his friend ; with what ingenuity are those faults 
not palliated but excused (his own expression) which must nevertheless 
have appeared very grievous ones to the purity of Petrarca ! 

* But why did not Boccaccio send him his Decameron long before ? 
Because there never was a more perfect gentleman, a man more fearful 
of giving offence, a man more sensitive to the delicacy of friendship, or 
more deferential to sanctity of character. He knew that the lover of 
Laura could not amuse his hours with mischievous or idle passions : he 
knew that he rose at midnight to repeat his matins, and never inter- 
mitted them. On what succeeding hour could he venture to seize ? 
with what countenance could he charge it with the levities of the world? 
Perhaps the Recluse of Arqua read at last the Decameron, only that he 
might be able the better to defend it. And how admirably has the last 
stroke of his indefatigable pen effected the purpose ! Is this the jealous 
rival ? Boccacqjio received the final testimony of unaltered friendship 
in the month of October, 1373, a few days after the writer’s death. 
December waj not over when they met in heaven — and never were 
two gentler spirits united there. 

‘ The character of Petrarca shows itself in almost every one of his 
various works. Unsuspicious, generous, ardent an study, in liberty, in 
love, with a self-complacence, which in less men would be vanity, but 
arising in him from the general admiration of a noble presence, from his 
place in the interior of a heart which no other could approach or merit, 
and from the homage of all who held the principaHties of learning in 
VOL, LXiv. NO. cxxvni. w 2d every 
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evetf, jmt of £ui?ope.. Boo^ccio is only reflected in, full flrom a larger 
mw of cmnpositioiis : yet one letter is quit^oufficient to Replay the 
beauty and purity of bis mind. It vas wntten from Vauice, when 
finding there, not Petmrca, whom he expected to findj but Pefrarca’s 
^i%hter^ he describes to the father her modesty, ^ace, and cordiality 
m his reception. , The imagination can form to itself nothing more 
lovely than his picture of the gentle Ermessinda ; and Boccacc||’8 delicacy 
and gratitude are equally affecting. No wonder that Fetrarca, in his 
wiir, bequeathed to his friend a sum, the quintuple in amount of that wbidi 
he bequeathed to his only brother, whom, however, he Wed tenderly. 

* Such had been, long before their acquaintance, the celebrity of Pe- 
such the honours conferred on him wherever he resided or ap- 
that he never thought of equality or rivalry. And such was Boc- 
W^iq’s reverential modesty, that, to the very close of his life, he called 
Petrarca his m^ter. Immeasurable as was his own superiority, he no 
"’more thought himself the equal of Petrarca, than Dante (in whom the 
superiority was almost as great) thought himself Virgil’s. These, I be- 
lieve, are the only instances on record where poets have been very tena- 
ciously erroneous in the estimate of their own inferiority. The same ob- 
seryanon cannot be made so confidently on the decisions of contemporary 
critics. Indeed the balance in which works of the highest merit are 
wdghed, vibrates long before it is finally adjusted. Even the most judi 
cious men have formed injudicious opinions on the living and the recently 
deceased. Bacon and Hooker could not estimate Shakspcare, nor could 
Taylor and Barrow give Milton his just award. Cowley and Dryden were 
preferred to both, by a great majority of the learned. Many, although 
they believe they discover in a contemporary the qualities which elevate 
him above the rest, yet hesitate to acknowledge it ; part, because they 
are fearful of censure for singularity, part, because they differ from him 
in politics or religion, and part, because they delight in hiding, like dogs 
and foxes, what they can at any time surreptitiously draw out for their 
sullen solitary repost. Such persons have little delight in the glory of 
our country, and would hear with disapprobation and moroseness it has 
produced four men so pre-eminently great, that no name, modem or 
ancient, can stand very near the lowest : these are, Shakspeare, Bacon, 
Milton, and Newton. Beneath the least of these (if any one can tell 
which is least) are Hodxer and Aristoteles ; who are unquestionably the 
next. Out of Greece and England, Dante is the only man of the first 
order ; such he is, with all his imperfections. Less ardent and ener- 
getic, hut having no less at command the depths of thought and treasures 
of fancy, beyond him in variety, animation, and interest, beyond him in 
touches of nature and truth of character, is Boccaccio. Yet he believed 
his genius was immeasurably inferior to Alighieri’s; anC it would have 
surprised and pained him to find himself preferred to his friend Pe^^ 
trarca ; which indeed did not happen in his lifetime Two con- 

temporaries so powerful in interesting our best affections, as CHovanni 
and Francesco, never existed before or since. Petrarca was honoured 
beloved by all conditions. He collated with the student and in- 
vestigator, he planted with tihe busbandm^j he was the counseUor of 
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IdngB, the repttrter of pontifb, and the pacificator of natiotie, Boccaccio, 
who never had occaeid|(to sigh for solitude, never sighed in itt there 
was his station^ there Ms studies, there his happiness. In the vivacity 
and versatility of hnagination, in the narrative, in the descriptivei the 
playful, in the pathetic, the world never saw his equal, until the suuiise 
of our Sl^speare. Ariosto and Spenser may stand^at no great distance 
from hinmn the shadowy and unsubstantjal ; hut multiform Man was 
utterly unknown to them. The human heart, through all its fcd^gs, 
vibrates to Boccaccio.* 

We have seen in what words Petrarch actually wrote to his 
friend about the Decameron. Mr. Landoiip supposes Boccacmo^ 
during his visit at Certaldo, to have spoken with great regreiMif 
certain features in the great work, and even signified an intenpm 
of destroying the MS. ; and Petrarch is made to answer thus ; — 

* Y our production is somewhat too licentious ; and young men, in whese^^ 
nature, or rather in whose education and habits, there is usually this fail- 
ing, will read you with more pleasure than is confmendable or innocent. 
Yet the very time they occupy with you would, perhaps, be spent in the 
midst of those excesses or irregularities to which the moralist, in his 
uttermost severity, will argue that your pen directs them. Now there 
^ are many who are fond of standing on the brink of precipices, and who, 
nevertheless, are as cautious as any of falling in. And there are minds 
^irouB of being warmed by description, which, without this warmth, 
blight seek excitement among the things described. I would not tell 
you ill health what I tell you in convalescence, nor urge you to compose 
what I dissuade you from cancelling. After this avowal, I do declare 
to you, Giovanni, chat in my opinion the very idlest of your tales will 
do the world as much good as evil ; not reckoning the pleasure of read- 
ing, nor the exercise and recreation of the mind, which in themselves 
are good. What I reprove you for is the indecorous and uncleanly ; 
and these, I trust, you will abolish. Even these, however, may repel 
from vice the ingenuous and graceful spirit, and can never lead any such 
toward them. Never have you taken an inhuman pleasure in blunting 
and fusing the affections at the furnace of the passions ; never ^ in hard- 
ening by sour sagacity and ungenial stricturesi that delicacy which is 
rrwre productive of innocence and happiness^ more estranged from every 
track and tendency of their opposites, than what in cold crude systems 
hoik holden the place and dignity of the highest virtue. May you live, 

0 my friend, in^the enjoyment of health, to substitute the facetious for 
the licentious, the simple for the extravagant, the true and characteristic 
for the indefiifite and diffiise. 

> * Enter into the mind and heart of your own creatures : think of theip 
long, entirely, solely ; never of style, never of self,^ never of critics, cracked 
or sound. Like the ndlesof an open country, and of an ignorant popu-^ 
lotion, when they are . correctly measured they become smaller. In the 
loftiest rooms and richest entablatures are suspended the most spider^ 
webs ; and the quarry out which palaces are erected is the nursery 
of nettle and bramble. \ 1 ] - 

* Admirable 
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* Adnurable as you are in the jocoset you descend f^tn your natural 
position when you come to the convivial and* the festive. You were 
placed among the affections, to move and master them, and gifted with 
the rod that sweetens the fount of tears. My nature leads me also to 
the pathetic, in which, however, an imbecile writer may obtain cele- 
brity. Even the hard-hearted are fond of such reading, when they are 
fond of any ; and nothing is ^easier in the world than to findjlnd accu- 
mukte its attfferings. Yet tfis very profusion and luxuriance of misery 
is tSfe reason why few have excelled in describing it. The eye wanders 
over the mass without noticing the peculiarities. To mark them dis- 
tinctly is the work of genius ; a work so rarely performed, that, if time 
and space may be compared, specimens of it stand at wider distances 
t):ian the trophies of Sesostris.’ 

In a later dialogue, Boccaccio's design of writing a commentary 
on the ^ !Divina Commedia' being under discussion, Petrarch says, 

‘ Your main dif&culty lies not in making explanations but in avoid- 
ing them. Some scholars will assert that everything 1 ha^e written 
in my sonnets is alle^ry or allusion — others will deny that anything is ; 
and similarly of I>ante. It was known throughout Italy tliat he was the 
lover of Beatrice Porticari. He has celebrated her in many composi- 
tions ; in prose and poetry, in Latin and Italian. Hence it became the 
sailer for him afterward to introduce liellr as an allegorical personage, in 
opposition to the Meretrire^ under which appellation he (and I suhse- 
quently) signified the papacy. If Laura and Fiametta were allegorical, 
they could inspire no tenderness in our readers, and little interest. But, 
alas ! these are no longer the days to dwell on them. 

* Borcacefo.— Ah Francesco! Francesco! well may you sigh, and I 
too, seeing that we can do little now but make verses and doze, and want 
little but medicine and masses. Do not look so grave upon me, for re- 
membering BO well another state of existence. He who forgets his love 
may still more easily forget his friendships. I am weak, 1 confess it, 
in yielding my thoughts to what returns no more ; but you alone know 
my weakness. 

‘ Pefrarca.— We have loved ; and so fondly as we believe none other 
ever did ; and yet, although it was in youth, Giovanni, it was not m the 
earliest white dawn, when we almost shrink at his freshness, when every- 
thing is pure and quiet, when little of earth is seen, and much of heaven. ' 
It was not so with us : it was with Dante. The little virgin, Beatrice* 
PoTtican, breathed all her purity into his boyish heart, and inhaled it 
back again ; and if war and disaster, anger and disdain, seized upon it 
in her absence, they never could divert its course nor impede its desti- 
nation. Happy the man who carries love with him in hia opening day ! 
He never loses its freshness in the meridian of life, nor its happier it^ 
ftamse in the later hour. If Dante enthroned his Beatrice in the high- 
est heaven, it was BeatHce who conducted him thither, love, preceding 
passion, ensures, sanctifies, and 1 would say, survives it, were it not 
rather an absorption and transfiguration into its own most perfect purit^j^^ 
ind holmesB^ ....... 

^ • ' Boccacc*o.-^Up ! up ! look into that chest of letters, out of which I 
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took several of vours, to run over, vester-moming. All tliosc of a 
friend whom we ^ate lost, to say nothuig 6f a tenderer affection, touch 
us sensibly, be the subject what it may. When, in taking them out to 
read again, we happen 'to come upon him in some pleaisant mood, it is 
then the dead man^s hand is at the heart. Opening the same paper long 
afterward, can we wonder if a tear has raised its little island in it ? 
Ijcave me the memory of all my friends, even of the luigrateful! They 
must renimd me of some kind feeling ; a^d perhaps of theirs 'y and for 
that very reason they deserve another. It was not my fault if they 
turned out less worthy than I hoped and fancied them. Yet half the 
w^orld complains of ingratitude, and the remaining half of envy.* 

We may take with these beautiful passages the following from 
another colloquy : — ^ 

‘ Peirarca. — O Giovanni ! the heart that has once been bathe<^ in 
love’s pure fountain retains the pulse of youth for ever. Death can 
only take away the sorrowful from our affections : the flower expands ; 
the colourless film that enveloped it falls off and perishes. 

* Boccaccio. — We may well believe it ; and, believing it, let us cease to 
he disquieted for their absence who have but Telirja into another chamber. 
We are like those who havb overslept the hour: when we rejoin our 
friends, there is only the more joyauiice and congratulation. Would we 
break a precious vase, because is as capable of containing the bitter 
as the sweet ? No : the very things which touch us the most sensibly 
are those which we should be the most reluctant to forget. The noble 
mansion is most distinguished by the beautiful images it retains of beings 
past away; and so is the noble mind. 

‘ The damps of autumn sink into the leaves and prepare them for the 
necessity of their fall ; and thus insensibly arc we, as years close round 
us, detached from our tenacity of life by the gentle pressure of recorded 
sorrows.' 

Mr. Landor makes Petrarch pronounce thirty lines of the 
episode of Ugolino Ed io sent!,' &c.) to be ‘ unequalled by 
any other continuous thirty in the whole dominions of poetry:’ 
but from this judgment the author of the Decameron dissents; 
and we consider the analysis thus introduced exquisitely just and 
delicate. 

* Boccaccio, — Give me rather the six on Francesca; for if in the 
^rmer I find the simple, vigorous, clear narration, I find also what I 
would not wish, the features of Ugolino reflected full in Dante. The 
two characteref'are similar in themselves ; hard, cruel, inflexible, malig- 
nant, but, whenever moved, moved powerfully. In Francesca, with 
the faculty of divine spirits, he leaves his own nature (not, indeed, the 
exact representative of theirs), and converts all his strength into tender- 
ness. The great poet, like the original man of the Platonists, is double, 
possessing the further advantage of being able to drop one-half at his 
option, and to resume it. Some of the tenderest on paper have no sym- 
pathies beyond ; and some of the austerest in their intercourse withmeir 
fellow-creatures have deluged the world with tears. It is not from the 
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tofj^ thaMhe bee gathers her honey, but often from the moat acrid and 
the moat bitter leaves and p^a. 

** Quando legemmo il disiato riao 
Easer baciato di cotanto amante, 

Questi, che mai da me non sia diviso ! 

La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante» • . 

Galeotto fh il libro, e chi lo scrisae* . . ^ 

Quel giotno pih non vi legemmo avante.” 

In the midst of her punishment, Francesca, when she comes to the 
tenderest part of her story, tells it with complacency and delight; and, 
instead of naming Paolo, which indeed she never has done from the be- 
ginning, she now designates him as 

Questi che mai da me non sia diviso I” 

Are we not impelled to join in her prayer, wishing them happier in their 
union ? 

‘ Pelrarca. — If there be no sin in it. 

^ Boccaccio.— and even if there bc«..God help us! What a 
sweet aspiration in ei^h cesura of the verse ! three love-sighs hxt and 
incorporate I Then, '^en she hath said 

“ La bocca mi bacio, tutto tremante,** 
she stops : she would avert the eyes of Dante from her : he looks for 
the sequel : she thinks he looks severely : she says, 

“ Galeotto is the name < f the book,’* ’ 
fancying by this timorous little flight she has drawn him far enough from 
the nest of her young loves. No, the eagle beak of Dante and his pierc- 
ing eyes are yet over her. 

‘ Galeotto is the name of the book.** 

‘ ‘‘What matters that?’* 

‘ “ And of the writer.** 

‘ “ Or that either ?’* 

‘At last she disarms him; but how? — “ That day we read no 
more.’* 

‘ Such a depth of intuitive judgment, such a delicacy of perception, 
exists not in any other work of human genius ; and from an author who, 
on almost all occasions, in this part of the work, betrays a deplorable want 
of it. 

‘ Petrarca, — Perfection of poetry ! The greater is my wonder at dis- i 
covering nothing else of the same order or cast in this whole section ofy* 
the poem. He who fainted at the recital of Francesca, 

“ And he who fell as a dead body falls,” 
would exterminate all the inhabitants of every town iii' Italy ! What 
execrations against Florence, Pistoia, Siena, Pisa, Genoa ! what hatred 
against the whole human race ! what exultation and merriment at eternal 
and immitigable sufferings! Seeing this, I cannot but consider the% 

Inferno” as the most immoral and impious book that ever was written. 
Yet, hopeless that our country shall ever see again such poetry, andeer* 
tainjthai without it our future poets would be more feebly urged forward 
to^^ceUence, I would have dissuaded Dante from cancelling it, if this 
hij^ been his intention. Much, however, as I admire his vigour and 
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severity of style ill the description of Ugolino, I acknowledge with you 
that 1 do not discover so much imagination, so much creative power, as 
in the “ Francesca.” I find, indeed, a minute detail of probable 
events : but this is not all 1 want in a poet ; it is not even all I want 
most in a scene of horror. Tribunals of justice, dens of murderers, 
wards of hospitals, schools of anatomy, will afford us nearly the same 
sensations, if we hear them from an accurate observer, a clear reporter, 
a skilful surgeon, or an attentive nurse. There is nothing of sublimity 
in the horrific of Dante, which there always is in ^schylus and Homer.* 

This last paragraph, too, is a masterly one ; yet our readers will 
probably pause, like ourselves, before they adopt all its conclusions. 
As to the Ugolino, for example, Mr. Hallam indicates, with his 
usual terse brevity, one very important consideration to which QUr 
imaginary interlocutors have not adverted. Speaking of Cer- 
vantes’ great tragedy, he says, ' Few, probably, would desire to 
read the Numancia a second time. But it ought to be remem- 
bered that the historical truth of this tragedy though, as in the 
Ugolino of Dante, it augments the painfulney of the impression, is 
the legitimate apology of the poet. Scenes of agony and images of 
unspeakable sorrow, when idly accumulated by an inventor at his 
ease, as in many of our own older tragedies, and in much of 
modern fiction, give offence to a reader of just taste, from their 
needlessly trespassing upon his sensibility. But in that which 
excites unto abhorrence of cruelty and oppression, or which, as 
the N umancia, commemorates ancestral fortitude, there is a moral 
power, for the sake of which the sufierings of sympathy must not 
be flinched from.’ — Hist, of Literature, vol. iv. p. 362. 

It appears to us that Mr. Landor compares Homer and Dante, 
here and there, as if he were not fully aware of the immeasurable 
distance between them, or, indeed, between the former and any 
other poet that ever breathed, except Shakspeare. Yet there is 
felicity in one of his illustrations : — ‘ I do not think Dante is any 
more the equal of Homer than Hercules is the equal of Apollo : 
though Hercules may display more muscles, yet Apollo is the 
powerfuller, without any display of them at all.’ And we admire 
what we are about to quote : — 

‘The Inferng, the Purgatorio, the Paradise, are pictures from the 
walls of our churches and chapels and monasteries, some painted by 
Giotto and Olmabue, some earlier. In several of these we detect not 
only the cruelty, but likewise the satire and indecency of Dante. Some- 
times there is also his vigour and simplicity, but oftener his harshness 
and meagreness and disproportion. 1 am afraid the good Alighieri, like 
his friends the painters, was inclined to think the angels were created only 
to flagellate and bum us ; and Paradise only for us to be driven out of it. 

‘ In the Odyssea the mind is perpetually relieved by variety of s^ne 
and character. There are vices enough in it, but rising from lofty or 
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from powerful paseioiis. And under the veil of mystery hnd poetry : there 
are virtues too, enough, and human and definite and pr^ticable. We 
have man, although a shade, in his own features, in his own dimen- 
sions : he appears before us neither cramped by systems nor jaundiced 
by schools; no savage, no cit, no cannibal, no doctor. Vigorous and 
elastic, he is such as poetry saw him first ; he is such as poetry would 
ever see him. In Dante, the greater part of those who are not degraded 
are debilitated and distortedi No heart swells here, either for over- 
powered valour or for unrequited love. In the shades alone, but in the 
shades of Homer, does Ajax rise to his full loftiness : in the shades 
alone, but in the shades of Virgil, is Dido the arbitress of our tears.* 

We shall now select for our readers' benefit a few miscellaneous 
specimens of the imaginary table-talk of Ccrtaldo, giving our- 
selves no concern about the order in which they are presented. 
Not one fragment but may at least stimulate thought and reflection. 

* Middling men, favoured in their lifetime by circumstances, often 
appear of higher stamre than belongs to them ; great men alw^ays of 
lower. Time, the soweigii, invests with hefiUiiig raiment and distin- 
guishes with proper ensigns the familiar^ he has received into his 
eternal habitations : in these alone are they deposited !’ 

* A wrong step in politics sprains* a foot in poetry; eloquence is 
never so unwelcome as when it issues from a familiar voice ; and praise 
hath no echo but from a certain distance.’ 


‘ All correct perceptions are the effect of careful practice. We little 
doubt that a mirror would direct us in the most familiar of our features, 
and that our hand would follow its guidance, until we try to cut a 
lock of our hair. We have no such criterion to demonstrate our liability 
to error in judging of poetry ; a quality so rare, that perhaps no five 
contemporaries ever were masters of it.* 

‘ Cicero changed his style according to his matter and his hearers. His 
apeeches to the people vary from his speeches to the senate. Toward 
the one he was impetuous and exacting ; toward the other he was usually 
hut earnest and anxious, and sometimes but submissive and imploring, 
yet equally unwilling, on both occasions, to conceal the labour he had 
taken to captivate their attention and obtain success. At the tribunal 
of Caesar the dictator he laid aside his costly armour, contracted the 
folds of his capacious robe, and became calm, insinuating, and adula- 
tive, showing his spirit not utterly extinguished, his dignity not utterly 
fallen, his consular yeoir not utterly abolished from his memory, but 
Rome, and even himself, lowered in the presence of his judge.* 

^ The sunshine of poetry makes the colour of blood less horrible, and 
draws up a shadowy and a sofreuing haziness where the scene would 
otherwise be too distinct Poems, like rivers, convey to their destina- 
tion what mtist without their appliances be left unhandled: these to 
^rts and arsenabi this to the human heart.* 

‘ A poet 
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' ^ A poet often does more and better than he is a^are at the time., and 
seems at last to know as little about it as a silkwonn knows about 
the Aneness of her thread.’ 

‘ I do not think Ovid the best poet that ever lived, but I think he 
wrote the most of good poetry, and, in proportion to its quantity, the 
least of bad or indifferent. He wants on many occasions the gravity 
of Virgil ; he wants on all the variety of cadence ; but it is a very mis- 
taken notion that he either has heavier faults or more numerous. His 
natural air of levity, his unequalled and unfailing ease, have always 
made the contrary opinion prevalent. Errors and faults are readily 
supposed, in literature as in life, where there is much gaiety ; and the 
appearance of case, among those who never could acquire or understand 
it, excites a suspicion of negligence and faultiness. Of all the ancient 
Romans, Ovid had the finest imagination : he likewise had the truest 
tact in judging the poetry of his contemporaries and predecessors. Com- 
pare his estimate with Quiiictilian’s of the same writers, and this will 
strike you forcibly. He was the only one of Ins countrymen who could 
justily appreciate the labours of Lucretius. f 

“ Carmiiia subliinfs tunc sunt peritura Lucreti, 

Exitio terras quum dabit ima dies.” 

And the kindness with which*lie rests on all the others shows a benig- 
nity of disposition which is often lamentably deficient in authors who 
write tenderly upon imaginary occasions.’ 

‘ Have you never observed that persons of high rank universally treat 
their equals with deference ; and that ill-bred ones are often smart 
and captious ? Even their words are uttered with a brisk and rapid 
air, a tone higher than the natural, to sustain the factitious conse- 
quence and vapouring independence they assume. Small critics and 
small poets take all this courage when they licentiously shut out the 
master.’ 


‘ Envy would conceal herself under the shadow and shelter of con- 
temptuousness, but she swells too huge for the den she creeps into.’ 

‘ There are poets among us who mistake in themselves the freckles of 
the hay- fever for beauty-spots.’ 

« ‘ Wc may write little things well, and accumulate one upon another; 

but never witl any be justly called a great poet unless he has treated a 
great subject worthily. He may be the poet of the lover and of the 
idler, he may be the poet of green fields or gay society ; but whoever is 
this can be no more. A throne is not built of birds’-nests, nor do a 
thousand reeds make a trumpet.’ 

‘ Vengeance has nothing to do with comedy, nor properly with satire. 
The satirist who told us that Indignation made his verses* Jbr him, 


* Facit indignatio versuiii.-^/i/v. 
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might have been told in return that she excluded him thereby from the 
first classes, and thrust him among the rhetoricians and declaimers.* 

* Frequently, where there is great power in poetry, the imagination 
makes encroachments on the heart, and uses it as her own. 1 have 
shed tears on writings which never cost tlie writer a sigh, but which 
occasioned him to rub the palms of bis hands together, until they were 
ready to strike hre, with satisfaction at having overcome the difficulty of 
being tender.’ 

^ Crooked and cramp axe truths written with chalkstones.’ 

* Be assured, our heavenly Father is as well pleased to see his 
children in the playground as in the schoolroom/ 

The author, from whom such things as these drop every now 
and then, on whatever subject he is employed, stands at a wide 
distance from the fashionable purveyors of what is called light 
reading, to ourselves ^e most wearisome of all. Our readers 
will of course enjoy the fragments we have been detailing still 
more than they now do, when they come on them again in their 
rightful place and connexion ; and, indeed, though there is hardly 
any story in the book, the characters of Petrarch and Boccaccio are 
developed, through the introduction of some humble persons and 
small incidents, with a skill and effect which nobody (undisturbed 
by chalkstones) can fail to appreciate and admire. The book has 
its bitternesses, its insolences, and its bad jokes ; — if it wanted 
these, many will reply, it could be none of Mr. Landor’s — but 
the good and gentle elements in this case very largely predomi- 
nate ; and we would gladly believe that a man of such masculine 
abilities, who has in him such wisdom and such humanity — such 
a fund of genuine tenderness of heart' — will, as he advances in the 
vale of years, dismiss altogether the unhappy turbulences of 
temper that have hitherto, far more than any other circumstance 
whatever, interfered with the popular acceptance of his writings. 

We said that we had recurred to the Pentameron, in conste- 
quence of something that struck us in the other Jbook named 
at the head of this paper. This is a collection of numerous 
pieces, larger and smaller, original and translated, « which have 
amused the leisure hours of an eminent lawyer, and most of which 
had been published previously, some a great many years ago. 
They are such as might be expected from an elegant scholar, 
condemned to pass most of his life in the practice of a laborious 
profession, but nevertheless clinging fondly to the classical tastes 
of his youth, and enjoying the literary productions of his eminent 
contemporaries with the keen and generous zeal of an essentially 
kindred spirit Where opportunity for severe strenuous literary 
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exertion is denied^ a gpracefully-cultivated taste is likely to satisfy 
itself with attempts obviously imitative ; and Mr. Merivale not 
only confesses that such is the character of most of his own un- 
translated verses, but is wise enough to be thankful for the 
evidence of unflagging sympathies which the various Steps of his 
progress afford to himself in the retrospect. 

There is one portion of this gentleman's poetical writings with 
which most of our readers must be sufficiently familiar — we 
mean his charming versions of the Greek Anthology, originally 
put forth in conjunction with those of his early friend, Mr. Bland, 
and already more than once so reprinted. The edition of 1833 was 
treated of at considerable length in our 98th Number (see p. 
349, &c.). He has now for the first time given a series of speci- 
mens after the Latin and Italian poets, which appear to us quite 
as excellent as any of our old acquaintances : the version of the 
Descent into Hell in the ^neid — several canzonets and son- 
nets from Petrarch, Boccaccio, &c., ai^ various episodes of 
Dante, in particular. ^ / 

Mr. Merivale modestly protests against any invidious com- 
parison of these last with the corresponding pages in complete 
versions of the Dimrm Commedia; and it is true that there would 
be some unfairness in subjecting the authors of those laborious 
})erformances to such a scrutiny. We have here, no doubt, 
what of many experiments seemed to Mr. Merivale himself, 
after the lapse of years, most successful. He intimates, too, 
that he had never designed a complete translation, but only 
handled parts of surpassing excellence, with the view of intro- 
ducing them into a projected Life of Dante. The truth is, how- 
ever, that, having very lately compared the versions of Cary and 
Wright pretty minutely, and quoted largely from both (see Quar- 
terly Review, vol. Ixix.), we should not on this occasion have 
thought it necessary to recur to Mr. Merivale’s predecessors ; nor 
shall we now say more than that in our opinion he has, as to the 
ground he does traverse, excelled them both. He, like Mr. 
Wright, adopts the terza rima of the original, but he does not 
follow the example of avoiding its chief difficulty, and conse- 
quently, as 'ige think, its chief beauty. In short, his tercets have, 
like Dante's, the interlinking rhyme. 

We must give one of these exquisite episodes, and we take that 
of Paolo and Francesca, partly because the reader has Mr, 
Landor’s criticism on the most touching part of it fresh in 
memory, and partly because the subject has lately been rendered 
into the language of another art, in one of the most graceful and, 
we are scarcely afraid to add, the most pathetic of relievos :* — 


* We believe Mri Westmacott’s marble is now ia the collection of Lord 
Loasdowne. 
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* And now the iiccenta of despair resound. 

Already have I journey’d on my way 

To where loud wailings rend the welkin rouiiA — 

A place unhallowM by the voice of day. 

Bellowing as ocean’s waves, by tempest curVcJ, 

When warring winds dispute ms tyrant sway, 

The infernal snow>drift, ever onward hurl’d, 

Hurries the miserable crowd along, 

With resdj^ss violence, through that nether world ; 

And. when they to the brink of ruin throng. 

Then are the shrieks, the groaning and lament. 

And blasphemies, that do heaven^s justice wrong. 

Such, I was told, the destined punishment 
Of sinners, who, by fleshly lusts subdued. 

Have reason’s law to lawless passion bent. 

And as, in winter time, the starling brood 

Wing their swift flight in many a thickening row, 

So diove tl^t blast the imprison’d multitude 
Hither and thr^er urged — almve, below ; 

While to thciT ’wilder’d spirits ne solace bring 
Hopes of repose, or e’en of lessen’d woe. 

And, like as cranes their plaintjve descant sing, 

While marshalling in air their long array, 

E’en so those hapless ghosts went murmuring 
Their soft complaints along the stormy way ; 

Whereat I ask, “ Those crowds, so tom and tost 
By the dense air — tell, master, what are they?” 

Then answer’d he — Of all that numerous host. 

Whose fate thou dost inquire, the First in rule 
Of many-languaged nations made her boast ; 

An adept such in luxury’s shameless school, 

‘ Quod libety li( cty was the legend old 
Wherewith she sought her burning brows to cool. 

Her name Semiramis — of whom ’tis told 
She after him who was her consort reign’d. 

Those lealms she held the soldan now doth hold. 

Next, She who, for love’s sake, to live disdain’d. 

And broke her promise to Sichseus’ shade. 

Then Egypt’s lustful queen.” With her eiftrain’d, 

I Helen mark’d, for whose fair form was paid 
A price so high. Achilles too I spied, 

Who, to the last, with love fierce warfare made. 

Paris I saw. and TVistan ; — these beside, 

Thousaim he show’d, and singled out by name. 

Whom love from worldly liJfe ^ erst divide. 

When all these dames and knights of ancient fame 
My teacher, one by one, 1 hepd rehearse, 

Compassion all my senses quite o’erpame ; 

And thus 1 cried — man of deathless verse 
Yon pair of spirits, that seem before the blast 
So lightly driven, — ^with them I’d fain converse.” Then 
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Then he to me — ^ Watch till they ahall be pass’d 
More nearly towards us ; then, advancing, pray 
Even by the love that guUes them — ^and, as fast 
As the wind drives, they will thy call obey.’* 

Therewith my voice I raised ; “ O souls distrest I 
Come, speak with us» unless denied to stay.’* 

They then, as doves, that to their tender nest 
On firm expanded pinions l!lirough the sky 
Are driven, by force of will-bom pasltfon press’d, 
So, from the band where Dido haunts, they fly. 
Towards us repairing through that fog malign — 
Of such enforcement was my earnest cry. 

O living man ! Thou gracious and benign. 

To visit Us, through this dun region sent. 

Who, dying, stain’d the earth with crimson sign — 
If that the Almighty ruler’s ear were bent 
To our petitions, we would pray for thee. 

Since thou hast pity on our strange chastisement. 
Whether to speak or list thy plcasu^ be. 

To speak aiuf listen we alike are fain. 

Now, while the silent air is tempest-free. — 

My place of birth is seated by the main, 

On that sea-shore to which descendeth Po, 

In quest of peace, with all his vassal train. 

Love, whom the gentle heart soon learns to know, 
Him bound a slave to that fair form, which I 
Was doom’d — C^h how reluctant !) — to forego. 
Love, that no loved one suffers to deny 

Return, entwined us both with cords so strong. 
That, as thou secst, he still is ever nigh. 

Love to one fate conducted us along. 

While Caina ’waits him who our lives did spill.” — 
Such was the burthen of that mournful song. 
Which, with their tale, did so my bosom thrill. 

As made me droop my head, and bend full low ; 
When thus the bard: ‘•Thy mind what evils fill?” 
Thereon I recommenced, “ Alas for wo ! 

IJow many sweet thoughts, what intense desire. 

Has brought them to this dolorous pass below?” 

I 4hen turn’d back to them, and thus to inquire 
• Began — “ Francesca ! thy sad destinies 
With grief and pity at once my breast inspire. 

But tell me — in the season of sweet sighs — 

How, and by what degrees thy passion rose. 

So as to read his love’s dim phantasies ? ” 

Then she to me, ** Among severest woes 
Is to remember days of dear delight 
In misery — and this thy teacher knows. 
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But if thou hait fio fond an appetite 
From its first source our lovers sad maze to thread, 

Though tears may flow, I will the tale recite. 

One day, for pastime, we toother read 
Of lAncelot-^how love his heist enchain’d. 

We were alone, and knew no cause for dread. 

But, oft as met our eyes, our cheeks were stain'd 
With hlu Aes hy the glowing tale inspired ; 

Till one me point the fatal victory gain’d. 

For when wc r^ the smile, so long desired, 

Which to the lover’s kiss her answer bore, 

He who shall ne’er from me he parted — fired 
With passion — kiss’d my lips, ell trembling o’er 
Like his. The hook was pandar to our thought, 

And he that wrote. That day we read no more.” 

Thus, while one spake, that other spirit Was wrought 
To such a flood of tears, that with the swell 
Of pity all my sense was quite o’erfraught ; 

And, as a'lifel^s body falls, I fell.’, 

Merivaley vol. ii. pp. 212-216. 

We are sorry to say that we consider Mr. Merivale’s version 
of' the six inimitable lines Quando Ihggemmo/ See.) as lesd^^or- 
tunatethan the rest. He has omitted one great beauty — prayer 
^ Quest! che mai da me non sia diviso / and he has weakened 
Dante by the interpolations ‘ fired with passion’ and ^ trembling 
o’er like his.’ Nevertheless^ the episode has never before hdd 
so good an English dress. 

We conclude with Mr. Merivale’s still better version of the 
famous Canzonet which Boccaccio wrote at the prayer of poor 
Lisa Puccini, when, wasting for love of the King of Sicily, she 
could no longer suppress her passion, yet could not, or durst not, 
express it for herself. This lady, despatching the messenger with 
the immortal billet-doux — (Galeotto fu chi lo scrisse), — was also 
the subject of one of the best performances in the Royal Aca- 
demy’s Exhibition for 1838 — 

' Go, herald Love, and hie thee to my lord, 

And tell him all the woes I’m doom’d to taste. 

Tell him, to death I haste, ^ 

Hiding for shame the thoughts my mind hath stored 
For mercy’s sake, O Love ! I thee implore. 

Go seek my master where he holds his dwelling. 

Say how 1 long, and languish, and adore. 

And with what fervid hopes my bosom’s swelling — 

That by the fire that riots in my veins 
I think to die, but know not yet the hour 
*When death will free me from these scorching pains, 

* We do not know tke fate of this fine picture by Mr. Hurlftone. ^ 

Which 
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Which I BUBtain fot him^hitn still dcBiring) 

Yet still* through shame retiring^ 

Oh let him know what griefs this frame devour^ 

That, ever since for his dear sake 1 languish, 

I have not dared, through fear my will constraining. 

So much as once make him to know my anguish, 

Or let him hear the voice of my complaining. 

*Tis worse than death, unheeded thus^to perish. 

Then let me fondly cherish # 

The thought he yet may hear, without disdaining, 

My love’s sad tale, no longer shame restraining ! 

But since, O Love ! it was not thy high pleasure 
That 1 should so my maiden pride abase 
As to my Lord reveal my thought’s dear treasure. 

Yet grant me, sovereign Love ! this little grace--^ 

Thou to him hie, and to his memory bring 

The day 1 saw him, arm’d with lance and shield, 

Victorious in the held, • 

The best and bravest of the knightly riftg. 

That hour, alas ! reveal’d 

To my own thought my thought’s most hidden spring.’ 

, • VoL ii. pp. 192, 193. 

In a noticeable passage of her late novel, Deerbrook— (being 
the account of the loves of two Birmingham spinsters, sisters, 
for the same gentleman, the apothecary of a neighbouring vil- 
lage) — we find Miss Martineau expressing her belief that young 
ladies often take the initiative, and her surprise that the practice 
is not still more common. The tender missive of Lisa Puccini 
may therefore be of use to some fair damsel heart-pierced at the 
tiltings of Eglintoun. 


Art. VII . — Etudes sur les Orateurs Parlementaires, Par Timon. 

Huitieme edition. 2 tomes, 12mo. Paris, 1839, 

^^piMON is the well-known mm de guerre of M. le Vicomte 
de Cormenin, a remarkable man in many ways — of whose 
career and c4iaracter it is absolutely necessary to say something, 
if only to enable our readers to judge how far his estimates of 
individuals may be warped by his own personal predilections and 
antipathies. 

M . de Cormenin is old enough to have played a part, more or less 
prominent, under each of the three last grand systems or regimes , — 
the Empire, the Restoration, and the Revolution of July, Under 
the Empire he filled the post of auditor to the council of state, 
and 'lAs made a baron by Napoleon, whose victories he bad 

celebrated 
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kit tiuv^atpose of fi»hBiu% pttrt «f l3#{^sirriBiM) 

O MatilKr towtt'^fing weetly ik the 4hle of iiiisrcii<*by ‘which 
tikeo&ied ariaies w^he «cpeeted to advance ; bat, fiodkg' oabur 
atvaiiih|r, md thb somewhat sa^h|||>h&8 show of it hawing 
fiwtwatefy'Oscapol the notice of loB temporaries, he made up 
hio sand to drop polkca airiule, and fall Imk upon the Study of 
admimstrstive um^jtboit adminutrai^, which he has enhivaimd 
widrsadneat snrodRT His aoqmreraents in this branch of lcnow> 
were not witlkdid horn 4ic service of the public in conse- 
^MBlWe Of the want of concord between the government and 
hims^: on more dun one occasion he appeared before the 
cfaambem as an advocate of the crown, and, in pleading for 
a gms of h milliard of livres, by way of indemnity to the emi- 
grants, be went so far as to term the measure 'On acte populaire.’ 
Nmther did he disdain to accept a favour from a source tainted 
whhlB^macy; for^ynder the Villele ministry he solicited and 
obtained, through the keeper of the seals (Peyronnet) letters- 
patent for the erection of a majorat, with the title of Vicomte. 
When, therefore, on the morrow of, the Revolution of Jidy, he 
was Ipurd demanding a constituent assembly and universal suf- 
frage, mai^ plain-speaking persons did not hesitate to denounce 
him as a Cariist in disguise. Very probably he was that 
time in the best possible humour with the movement-part^ ; and, 
aftm being at the pains to procure a new title and a majorat, he 
might reaMimbly have preferred a state of things in which he 
could mskn the most of such advantages ; but at all events his 
st^ppOspd nenefiont for royalty has not prevented him from exert- 
ing himsrif to the utmost to annoy and disappoint its present and 
(perii^) last representative in France. Louis Philippe loves 
lltMMIsey : sodoM M. de Cormeniu. Of all his majesty’s prefects, 
jMtfaspt that touchily the establiriunent of an appanage for the 
mr-i^^parent, id the expense of the nation, was the one which he 
hid riiott thoroughly at heart ; and the discussion regarding it was 
the precise description of controversy in which our ‘ Timon* was 
peciliarly ^usfified to riiine. His Letters on the Civil list 
pnriidtiie death-blow of the scheme. Hb mgumrnte, indeed, 
were answered and his figures of arithmetic upset hy M. Lm- 
gnaijr, k u pamjfolet entitied ' La Loste Civile Ddfoilie,’ dis- 
trib«m«S> si sous a copy by the court ; but ins ‘figures o( 
speeich'teld bettei;,*ind he m^t fairiy be said to have gamed the 

!lii*4ejComenk has bita nmfiy yeuts a member of the CbaBt'* 
of .Janies, btit he hardly eser addresses h— a ekcomstiwch 
%i itSfA triton ib come to’examHe his 
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sketches df mare ventttti^xne dotemjiocaries. CkM^, howar^r^ 
when cha^nged by M. Monidiivet on a ^oetiian regarding 
the civil and aU but dragged to the tribune by bit ftknds, 
he extricatra bimtelf by a juxtapcndtion of figures eaqpressad 
in a sentence^ which efiedMslly checked the laughter the mi- 
nistenalists. But he g&rally replies to tj^e attadts made 
in the chamber through the press and it is said tliat under 
CarxeVt editorship he contributed an immenaHtumber of articles^ 
of unequal merit, to ^The National.’ He m^be what Johnson 
called Bathurst, ^ a good hater but physiognomy is all a lie, if, 
with his low brow and sharp nose, .he can hate with magnanimity, 

, On one occasion M. de Montalivet formally retracted the title of 
Hofimrable, which, he said, he had only given M. Cormeniu by 
mistake in the hurry of debate. A parallel instance has occurred 
in our House of Lords, inhere Lord Brougham Once drew anm- 
vidious distinction between ilimfrious by deeds and illmtrimH by 
courtesy. So much for the author : now turn we to the book. 

The first section or Stqdy (the preliminary matter being some- 
what affectedly divided into etudes), is entitled ‘'Of the Causes 
which constitute the peculiar Kind of Deliberative Eloquence in 
each Country.’ A few sentences will show that none but a French- 
man could have written it ^ ^ 

* There are four tilings to be considered in parliamentary eloquence: 
the character of the nation, the genius of the language, the political and 
social wants of the epoch, and the physiognomy of the auditory. 

‘ If the character of the nation is cold and taciturn, lil^that ofHhe 
English and Americans, they will be excited with diffi^ty. Gifted 
with patience, they will be as little wearied w ith speaking as with listen- 
ing. They will set themselves at table to hear an orator dunny V>boie 
hoursj as they would to drink or smoke. 

* If, on the contrary, the national character be irritable and mjohtie^ 
like that of the French, it wants but a touch to make them believe them^ 
selves wounded, or a tap on the shoulder to make them turn round* Jiong 
speeches tire us, and when a Frenchman is tired, he goes away. If 
he cannot go away, he stays and talks ; if he cannot talk, he yawns and 
goes to sleep.’ — vol. i. p. 8. 

When M. Lerminier was in England — we mean the French 
professor, w^p nearly caused a revolution a few months ago by his 
perseverance in lecturing his class after forfeiting their favour by 
accepting one from the ministry — ^he spent almost all bis everur^ 
in the strangers’ gallery of the House of Commons, and avowed 
an intention of repairing to America for the express purpose pf 
studying the proceedings of Congress, so soon as he had tl^roai^y 
familiarized himself with the proceedings of the Britii^ pari^ 
meat ; but whenever, emboldened by this avowal, an 
ventxirqfl to speak English, it was found ihisA tbe^lenmed professor 
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of f(41airaig a mogle ^^eotejico of ik^ li^ui^e ia 
the proceedhige p wero carried onu hL Cormemn 

hee fridently uodimpheii to draw jpwrallek between wee great 
deUberative asaepibUes with qu4dieatioiis evetl iale^r to M. 
t^nnifiierV: for an hour> etudj ef Ae bare pantomime of de- 
bap would havq induced him to d^t the jnitice of 1;^ re- 
marks. Whatever tje the case with the American Con- 
grem# the Engli^lfoiwe of Commons is still one of the most 
critk^l and impslmt andiences in the worlds and the slightest 
recurrence to ip recent history would have showm that ip in- 
creased and increasing capacity for endurance has no connexion 
wbaPver with mtioml character' — in the sense in which it is un- 
derstood by M. Cormenin. In the days of Pitt, poiC;, Sheridan," 
Tierney, Grey, Plunkett, Ceuining, Coplpy and Brougham, 
every man who, from cWacter or position, was entitled to 
address the house or had any useful information to communicate, 
was sure of a fair hearing ; but no bores or prosers of any sort 
were tolerated. Tlie reason was, that the members, besides 
being as a body of a more cuUivatedT and fastidious cast, were 
comparatively unfettered by any direct j)ressing apprehension 
of responsibility, and free to pursue the real objects of debate. 
It wfes then reckoned rather discreditable to be eternally thinking 
about what your constituents might think ; and we well remember 
the ironical cheers and laughter called forth by Lord Melbourne 
(then Mr. Lamb), in the parliamenPry reform debate of 
when, in |^e course of a bitter and personal reply to Sir John 
(then Mr.) Hobhouse, he twitted his (now) right honourable col- 
league with speaking more for the hustings than the house. But 
since the measure to which Lord Melbourne during the first half- 
century of his existence was so vehemently and (he then said) 
Unalterably opposed was carried by a cabinet of which he formed 
a part, the practice has been introduced, and bids fair to become 
inveterate, of speaking almost exclusively for constituents through 
the press. Veniam petimusque damusque vicusirn — ^ Let me 
prose away long enough to occupy a column or two in the news- 
papers, and I will let you and, so long bis drafts on the 
patience of the bouse do not exceed in amount or frequency 
whgt is strictly necessary for tliis recognised obje^^, almost any 
member may command an occasional hearing, though we should 
hardly' venture to pledge ourselves, with M. Timon, that his 
fellow^liMhbers will set themselves at table to listen to him as 
complacently as they would to ^ drink or smoke.’ This sena- 
torial T^tue is only to be expected of representatives in the 
atrictrlitd^al acceptation of ihe te||n ^ i, e., delegates bound hand 
and foot, by pfod^ or instractkms; to be as regular es schoolboys 
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at aeoU, and liabk to taken to mcoom^ at a laowiiA’a w^na^r 
for saying ||nytlitiig Aat tli^ ougllt not to say^^ 0t leaw® 
anything that they ought Accordingly we find it in the h»|^st 
degree of perfecwn in the Congress of the United Staley wheie 
(as may be read in Captailt Hafi) each member has a. Uttle table 
to himself^ on which he lij^s his elbows, or writes letter^ 
and where (as a recent traveller ren^ks) one-half of a speech 
is addressed to electors a thousand miles offi UP Other bidi m tlm 
ladies in the galleries, and the remainder to tim Congress itself^ 
With regard to the French Chambers, we can well believe the 
difiicttlty of getting them to listen to anything but what titles 
their vanity or excites their passions; yet, so long as written 
orations continue to be read from the tribune, surely the praise 
or dispraise of superior restlessness must be withheld. In a 
word, M. Cormenin’s distinctions are altogetlier fanciful, and 
he might have spared us his philosophy until he bad verified his 
facts : for to account for the assumed patienae of the English by 
the coldness of the natipnal character, is much the same as 
accounting for our assumed tendency to suicide by the same 
causes statistical writers having clearly established that three 
or four nations beat us hollow in this propensity, and that the 
Prussians undoubtedly stand first. 

His next distinction is no better founded ; — 

*In the second place we must pay attention to the genius of the lan- 
guage. If the language bo hissing, hard, and un pe?/ d^daigneuse, like 
tile English, more importance will be attached to things than style.^ 
We shall not be offended by inversions or juxtapositions of words. If 
the particular genius of the lofiguage permits the sense to he suspciwedt 
ana the governing veth to he placed at the end of the phrase, it wilt he 
easier to keep up the attention of the audience. Common figures, pro- 
verbial maxims, low and vulgar expressions, may be allowed, provided 
they be expressive. That which the discourse will lose in sobriety and 
conventional taste, it will gain in energy and truth. If the language 
be pompous and soft, like the Spanish or Italian, the speaker will aim 
at sonorousness of expression and the harmony of periods. Amongst 
the nations whose organization is musical, tlie ear requires to be flat- 
tered as much as the soul to be filled* But if the language he noble^ 
elegant, polished, correct, philosophical, like the French, great pre- 
paration and practice will be needed for public speaking. If the 
diction were too lagging, the speaker would sink into monotony ; if too 
rapid, into hesitation. He will avoid redundant words and heavy 
epitlH^, which check the effusion of thought and embarraaa th® ihaich 
of the discourse. He will bent in mind that the spirit of French assem- 
bly is so prompt that it seizes the sense of a phrase beforh it is 
finished, and divines the intention before it is well conceived, — so de- 
licate that it revolts against repeti^ons, be tbe address of the Sj/nonyiMes 
what it may,^"-aud so pure that it is wounded by the slightest ueol^sm, 

2 E 2 unless 
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be briliiantljr set, or emngs, by an irreaistible compulsion^ 
from the force of the situation itswf.^ — /6ta.,p. 9. 

When some one vas expatiating on the merits *of French to 
Mr. Canning, he exclaimed — ^ Wlyr, what on earthy Sir# can be 
expected of a language which h^ but one word for Oking 
and loving, and puts a fine woman and a leg of mutton on a |iar 
— tT aime Julie — J'aime u% gigotT This was hardly fair, since 
no language is hag^^er in expresinng the various shades of social 
sentiment, or affords an apter medium of communication between 
people of the world ; but of all the languages, ancient or moderh^ 
in which the productions of human genius have been embodie^* 
it is Certainly the least fitted for any of the highest purposes 
poetry and eloquence ; nor are we aware, at the present 
of a single imaginative poet or first-rate orator, who does not 
his own person form a striking illustration of the difficulty of ris- 
ing unimpeded, or keeping long upon the wing, in such an atmo- 
sphere. ^ 

As to the test proposed in the above paragraph — if a language 
were favourable or unfavourable to rhetoric in proportion as it 
permitted the sense to be suspended by throwing the verb to the 
end of the phrase, the Germans ought to excel all modern nations ; 
and we must do them the justice to say that wherever (as in the* 
Baden Chamber of Representatives) a fair opportunity has been 
afforded them, they have shown no lack of proficiency in the art : 
but wc doubt the alleged advantage, and whoever has been at the 
pains of examining the construction of Lord Brougham’s periods, 
will agree with us, that, even in English, the sense may be sus- 
pended too long. We may instance a well-known occasion 
when he contrived to interpose so much matter between the 
^ nominative and the verb, that all peiceptiblc connexion was at an 
end; and (the verb being unluckily idem sonans with another 
word) the sense probably remains suspended to the majority of 
the audience to this hour : ^ My honourable friends — who did so 
and so — who saw so and so — who heard so and so — who said so 
and so. See. &c. (each Successive parenthesis forming a long 
setitence) know.” Whether the concluding word was know or no, 
was the doubt* 

The epoch is the third topic of consideration, anU the student 
is particularly Recommended to keep flights of imagination and 
bold apostrophes for situations which justify them moments 
when the audience U warmed for their reception. {Ibid., p. 10.) 
Plain and obvious as this precept may be thought, it is frequently 
neglected first^tate drators. 6rattan*s hunt of imod^1&on : 
^Spirit m ! spirit of Molfisiilux ! your genius has prevailed ! 
Trfeland is ntWr n ndtidiU ! ’ — forms thp fourth ^eihence of the 

speech. 
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speech, and must have been uttered before the memberlS were 
well settled ip their seats. 

The fourth topic, the necessity of considering before whdin you 
speak, gives occasion to M. Cormenin to declare that the first- 
class orators are mob-oratoris, and that amongst these Mr* 0aniel 
O’Connell is facile princeps : — 

‘ Eloquence has not all its influence, it# strong, sympathetic, stirring 
influence, except on the people. Look at O’ConM^l, the greatest, per- 
haps the only orator of modern times! What a colossus ! How he 
draws himself up to his full height ! How his thundering voice sways 
and governs the waves of the multitude ! I am not an Irishman^l have 
never seen O’Connell — I do not know his language, I should not under- 
stand were I to listen to him. Why, then, am 1 more moved by his 
discourses, badly translated, discoloured, maimed, stripped of the allure- 
ments of style, gesture, and voice, than by all those heard in my own 
country ? It is because they bear no resemblance to our rhetoric, tor- 
mented by paraphrase ; because passion, true pa|sion, inspires him — the 
passion which can and does say all. It is because he tears me from the 
ground, rolls with me and drags me into his torrent — that he trembles 
and I tremble — that he kindles, and I feel myself burning — ^that he 
weeps, and tears fill my eyes*— that his soul utters cries which ravish 
mine— that he cames me off upon his wings, and sustains me in the 
hallowed transports of liberty. Under the impression of his mighty 
eloquence, 1 abhor and detest with a furious hatred the tyrants of that 
unfortunate country, as if I were the countryman of O’Connell, and I 
take to loving la verte Islande almost as much as my own country.— 
Ibid,, p. 15. ’ , 

1 1 was by no means superfluous in the writer of this paragraph 
to assure us he is not an Irishman ; and it will be necessary for 
him to assure us that he is not, and has never been, a grpat many 
other things, before we give him full credit for his enthusiasnu 
Yet let us be just to the member for all Ix'eland, the master-spirit 
of the Melbourne ministry, the influence behind the cabinet, 
greater (which is not saying much for it) than the cabinet itself. 
When Mr. O’Connell first appeared upon the stage, it was as the 
representative of a cause which, just or unjust, was well fitted to 
enlist the sympathies of the warm-hearted and unreflecting of all 
countries oj^his side, and there was tlien an earnestness, an em- 
phasis, an energy, in his effusions, which looked and felt like truth.# 
At that period he was sometimes compared to Mirabeau, with 
whom, in fact, he bad little or nothing in common beyond a reckless 
abandonment of principle. But since he became a meMfcer of the 
British Parliament, he has done little more than repeat th^ old 
worn-out cuckoo son^ of "justice and on all grjat occasions he is 
uniformly outshone, m point M elocution, by a rival Sbiel) 
who had no chance at all witlniim on their original field of action, 
the Corn Exchange of Dublin. Yet Mr. O’Cpnnell had never 

a larger 
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a larger following, though lie might have had a more respectable 
one^ than now ; and m^y still be seen distributing the patronage 
of the Viceregal government with one hand, whilst with the other 
he retains a tottering ministry in place^ How comes this ? We 
fear the true solution of the problem is to be found in the demo- 
ralisation of Ireland, and tl^at he is more indebted to the brutal- 
ised character of hjiii ordinary audiences tlian to his eloquence. 
What, for example, have been his pet topics, his most effective 
appeals to the reason and imagination of his admiring, confiding 
countrymen within the year ? Insinuations, preposterously un- 
founded, that an amiable and excellent nobleman, whose death 
was really owing to the prevalence of Precursor principles, bad 
been murdered by his own son 1-^and assertions that Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington were anxious to place their own 
friends about the Queen for the purpose of compassing her death ! 

In each instance the ^ orator was vehemently applauded; and so 
well adapted, it seems, to popular feeling was the last to|)ic, that 
it was forthwith plagiarised and worked up anew by a gentleman 
laudably desirous of keeping up the notoriety, if he cannot keep 
up the distinction, of his name. Now, is there an out-of-the-way 
village in England where a speaker could hazard such topics, 
without being denounced os a villain or laughed at as a fool ? 
Then let us hear no more of equality in institutions till we discover 
some shght approximation to equality in morals, feelings, infor- 
mation and intellect ; nor let foreigners blame us lor refusing the 
first place amongst orators and patriots to an individual, whose 
beat argument is a calumny, and his most effective figure of rhe- 
toric an ipatrutb. 

' Study the Second,’ entitled " Comparison of Orators and 
Writers,’ we reserve until we come to discuss the claims of those 
members of the Chambers in whom the two characters are 
combined. 

The Third, ^ That there are many Modes of Debating,’ describes 
three classes of orators, or, more correctly speaking, persons 
anxious to be considered in that light ; namely, those who impro- 
vise, those who recite what they have learned by hec^rt, and those 
who read what they have written, « 

Rousseau’s grand maxim for the composition of a love-letter is, 
to begin w^hout knowing what you are going to say, and end 
without khiWing what jQoa have said. According to M, Gprmenin, 
extempore spe^ers are pretty generally agreed to regard this 
marim as cquidjy appM<^Abfo to the composition of a speech : — ^ 

^ they suffer themselves to be boru^along by the current, visiting 

woods, dties, and mowtains on their way, but they ^ / 
know not where to cast anchor or to land^— 

‘And 
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"♦And where the Buhjcct^theme may gang 
Let time and chance determine ; 

Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

Perhajis turn 6ut a sermon.* 

Your reciter, on the other hand, is apt to produce an oration 
quite out of keeping with the time, and resorts to all sorts of 
tricks to make you believe he is extemporising. ^ He is never in 
harmony with his audience ; he feels not the god within, the god 
of the jPythoness, who agitates and overwhelms ; he has the elo- 
quence which recalls and not the eloquence which invents ; he is 
the man of yesterday, whilst the orator should be the man of the 
moment ; he is the man of art, not the man of nature — come- 
dian, who docs not wish to appear one, and who is his own 
prompter.’ (p. 28 ) The moral (though M. Timon does not draw 
it) from all this is, that the most effective speaker will be he Who, 
thoroughly meditating his matter and arranging his arguments 
beforehand, trusts to the excitement of tlie*moment for the lan- 
guage and the tone. The precise expressions, the ipsissima verba, 
of a striking passage, indeed, may sometimes be written down and 
learnt by heart with advantage : for example, Lord Brougham has 
acknowledged that the peroration of his principal speech on the 
Queen’s trial was penned seven times o\er before he could satisfy 
himself; and no one who heard Mr. Canning’s opening speech on 
Portuguese affairs in 1826, or his defence of Mr. Huskisson’s com- 
mercial policy in the Silk Trade debate, could doubt that he was 
occasionally indebted to his memory. But, far from regarding this 
as a reflection on these two great masters, we cite it as a proof of 
their proficiency ; the effective introduction of a got-up passage is 
amongst the highest triumphs of the art. For this reason we have 
always doubted the accuracy of Horace Walpole’s account 
Single-speech Hamilton’s single speech: ^ Young Mr. Hamilton 
opened for the first time in behalf of the treaties, and was at once 
perfection. His speech was set and full of antitheses, but these 
antitheses were full of argument, and he broke through the regu* 
larity of his own composition, mswered other people, and fell into 
his own track again with the greatest ease.’ Our conviction is that 
Hamilton %ad anticipated the leading objections, and that the 
replying parts of his speech were as much studied as the rest. 
We hapijpcn to know that a modern single-speech hero, who came 
out during the Reform Bill debates, and deceived j^any gobA 
judges in the same manner, gave a fair cbjiy of his iq>eech to the 
reporters, — a fact which the initiated might have inferred ftohi 
the identity of the reports in |he principal newspapers. 

A third dass, the readers ^eurs), are described as gen- 
tlemen who take their time, cough, spit, itneete, lay their specta- 
cles 
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cle9 01^ the marble o£ the tribune^ pnd rub the glaeeee with the 
cornel’ p£ their hanc^rchie£» They also have certain tricks of 
«tinde. They write close to make you believe from the look of 
the paper that they will be short. The deceivers ! Yon will find 
that thfey will not turn over the leaf for some lime to come* 
Their copy is like the index*hand of a dial which never utioves.’ 
The obvious objection to th^s style of debating is well illualrated 
by M. Timon. " When I see tbe leaders of the opposition and 
the ministry crossing the steps of the tribune to the right and 
left^ with their volumes of eloquence in their handsj I seem to see 
two armies dragging their artillery in parallel lines along the two 
banks of a river^ without ever being able to reach each other,’ 

Reading a speech is contrary to the r^ulations of our House 
of Commons ; but the practice^ though diminishing^ still continues 
in the French Chambers; and for some 3 ears after tbe meeting 
of the States General (from which French populai' eloquence 
bears date) hardly any other mode of regular discussion Was 
understood. Even Mirabeau possessed little power as a debater 
— in the English meaning of the word : almost all tbe bursts with 
which he occasionally electrified the assembly were prepared ; and 
whenever he had a formal statement or argument to deliver, be 
read from a paper like the rest. M. Dumont relates an ampsing 
instance of the embarrassment into which he was frequently be- 
trayed by his indolence and undue confidence in his faiseurs. 
Tbe scene is the debate on the veto 

^ There had been such a number of detestable speeches, that the pre- 
sence of Mirabeau rejoiced everybody ; but no sooner had he commenced 
than I recognised phrase by phrase the doctrine and the style of Ca- 
scaux. The clumsiness of the construction, the singularity of the ex- 
pressions, the obscurity of the reasoning, soon damped the attention of 
the assembly. It was soon found that he was supporting the absolute 
veto^ an additional ground for murmuring. Mirabeau, who had scarcely 
read over this hodge-podge to himself, becoming aware of its defects, 
soon threw himself into all the digressions, the Commonplaces against 
despotism, and by some brilliant sallies obtained the ordinary tribute of 
applause from the galleries ; but, when he returned to his fatal copy, the 
tumult soon Tecemmenced, and he had great difficulty in finishing, not- 
withstanding his courage, which never abandoned him in ccritical mo** 
meat. 1 never saw him disconcerted but this once. He confessed to 
us that, as he pro^Slided in the reading, he was covered with a cold sweat, 
and that he skipped a full half without being able to substitute any- 
thing for itjfhccause* in bis over-confidence, lie had neglected to study 
the sulject.’ — SouvqnirB^ i^c,, p. 106. , 

All ChateaubrijMul’s discourses were read, not spoken ; wl^b, 
we presume:, ki tho ;reason wh^ M has no place resigned him 
amongst M* Cenmenin’s portraits ^foratiws* 

The 
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The secttoxi on 'The Pmfeasions which predispose to Parlia- 
mentadTj Eloquence* affords a cnirious illustration of the varying 
and contrasted elements of which the' French and English legis- 
lative assemblies are composed. M. Timon says that ths^ dep'u- 
ties whose tongues ^vibrate with most fluidity and conlintnfty’ are 
the advocates, the professors^ and the military. The advocates 
meet with no mercy at his hands. Forgetting Mauguin, Odllon- 
Barrot, Dupin, Berryer, &c., he can allow them no merit of any 
kind — ' Rich in words and poor in argument, they are ever ready 
to talk for whom you wish, on what you wish, and as long as you 
wish : warm in language and cold at heart, they may be seen 
prostrating, beating, trampling upon a minister, and an hour after 
— (to the scandal of the country strangers perched on the back 
benches of the gallery) — they are discovered shaking bands with 
the individual whom they had just denounced as the greatest un- 
hanged scoundrel upon earth.’ 

The professors, he complains, rule the Chamber like a class. 
They begin, be ironicall ;|4 says, by depositing their square cap on 
the tribune, and the secretaries have sometimes surprised some 
of them (amongst others, Itf . Guizot) in the act of draiving the 
ferule from under the magisterial gown. * They are vain, subtle, 
dry, imperious, dogmatic. They wish not to convince but to con- 
strain. They have the stiffness of methods, the despotism of 
axioms.’ — (p. 33.) 

The military, he proceeds, approach the tribune with Ixddness, 
impatience and fire, as if they were storming a battery ; they carry 
their heads high ; they have the gesture of command, and they 
look people in the face ; they have full licence given them as re- 
gards both action and speech. Thus General Foy was wont tp 
use both fist and feet, to thump the tribune, grapple with it, and 
demean himself like one possessed. He foamed, and his passion 
found vent at each corner of his mouth. But they let him go on : 
the wearer of a square cap would have been put down at once. 
^ For myself,’ adds our author, ^ let who will blame my taste, I 
prefer these rude soldiers, who unsheath their sabres and march 
right upon you, to your soft rhetoricians who assassinate you with 
pin^— ^f#i6.) 

M. Timdh is quite welcome to his taste, though we cannot say 
we agree with him ; but it is unnecessary to any opinion 
upon the point, as our military leave their sabres at ^ome, ahd 
roar, when they do roar, as gently a$ sucking-doves. Of profes- 
sors, again (unless such people as Prymo, Wakley, &c., are to be 
cal\^ prof essots), we have n 9 rte whaler#; and, considering the 
number ^ lawyers in parliam^t, the legal profession (With the 
solitary exception of L^d Brougham, is an exception to 

everything) 
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everytUng) cannot fairly be accitsedi at ptoseat of takinig thelioa'a 
in our debatea. ^ 

The more immediate object of these preliminary extracts and 
remarki being the illuattation of national differences^ we refrain 
from dwelling on various other important consid^ation^ sug- 
gested by them^ and pass on to M. Timon's ^ Classificatum of 
Orators according to tnetr ^Disposition and Peculiarities/ He 
first enumerates the imaginative^ the logical^ the pathetic^ and 
the malicious, Which, we presume, is the classification'by disposi- 
tion : then the economists, the jurists, the specialists (or practical 
men^, the theorists, the formalists, the generalisers, the ph^ase- 
oI(^sts, and the interrupters, which must be the classm^on by 
peculiarities. Corresponding, or nearly correspond^ug, classes 
might probably be discovered in all numerous assetnblies ; — but we 
have no space at present for a prolonged analysis or comparison, 
and will merely extraf^t the description of the interrupters : — 

• 'the interrupters are of two sorts ; there are interrupters who speaky 
and others who do not. The interrupters who do not speak make mu^h 
more noise than those who do, for they imitate with a felicity of resem^ 
Uance and a truth of execution w^hich leaves nothing to desire, the 
cries of all the tame and wild animals that the Creator has scattered 
over the globe. They bray, bark, mew, crow, bleat, neigh, ^rowl ex- 
actly like them. The interrupters who speak are very effective in the 
use of monosyllables and the interjections ch! oh! hi! ouf! what? 
how? heavens! ah! They term this-— not being able to restrain the 
expression of their feelings. They pretend that eloquence does not re- 
quire such long speeches ; that they need but a word, a single word, to 
convince or move. They desire the reporter to send them the proofs of 
the fitting to correct, and no sooner has the official journal registered 
their oh ! or their ah ! in its columns, than they write to their consti- 
tuents, “ You will see in the Moniteur of to-day that I have worthily 
discharged my legislative trust, and that I hnve not suffered the session 
to pass without saying something.” *^ol. i., p. 48. 

Our own reforvfied House of Commons, we need not say, can 
boast as many and as accomplished orators of this class as any 
chamber in the world. Out crowers ind mewers are at least as 
pestilent now-a-days as the French. 

To speak, however, of better days. The mann(?PTir wjiich 
Mr. Pitt disccj^certed Erskine belongs also to the category 
of what may be termed the pantomime of debate. It was 
well known that Erskine*s vanity or sensitiveness was so mor^ 
bidly acute, that, the least mark m indifference put him out ; ^d 
there is a traditional anecdote in Westminster Hall, lhat a de* 
dded advantage was JIhained by^an antagonist who caused an 
attorney, famous fmr yawning, to be placed between the advocate 
add the jury-box. .On EiskWs risixi^ to address the Housci Pitt 

placed 
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placed hitnuelf in a Uateniiag attitude^ and took up a pen as if with 
the intention of taking notea^, but as the speech proceeded^ he 
gradually assumed a Took of the most complete indifFeretice^ and at 
length“at the very moment when Erskine was personally ap- 
pealing to him, and their eyes iriet-^he leant forward with a 
marked gesture of impatience and flung the pen contemptuously 
aside. Erskine was seen to falter, anSl huddled up the oonclusioh 
of his speech. Pitt followed, and rompleted his discomfiture by 
disposi^ of the entire oration in a parenthesis: * I rise to reply 
to the Right Honourable member (Mr. Fox) who opened this 
discussion. As to the gentleman who spoke last, he really has 
done no more than regularly repeat what fell from the gentle- 
man who preceded him, and as regularly weakened what he 
repeated.’ Erskine was regarded as a parliamentary failure from 
that hour, though we quite agree with an excellent judge, Lord 
Brougham, that it was from no deficiency pi the required talents 
that he failed; witness, amongst others, his famous speech on 
the Jesuits* Bark Bill. • 

Let it here be observed, however, that interruption is a ruse 
not unattended with risk, dnd may chance to make the success 
of a speech and the reputation of an adversary. Wc may instance 
the case of Mr. Crote, who, according to liis friend Mr. Sydney 
Smith, would be an important politician if the world were a 
chess-board. He was reciting a diatribe against sundry persons 
unknown, alleged to be guilty of corruption, when a cry arose of 
name— ^ Name ?’ was the retort; Mhcir name is legion.^ Mr. 
Grote has ever since been regarded as a miracle of ‘wit and 
readiness, though w'c are credibly informed that it takes him an 
hour to understand one of his friend’s jokes, and a month to com- 
pose one of his own speeches. Lord North, again, had little 
reason to congratulate himself when he ventured on an interrup- 
tion with Burke. In n debate on some economical question 
Burke was guilty of a false quantity—-' Magnum vectigal est pof- 
simonia.’ 'Vectigal/ said^the minister in an audible undertone. 
' I thank the noble lord for his correction,* resumed the orator, 
^ ^i^'ceijadves me an opportunity of repeating the inestimable 
a<kig^!^!?KTignum vectigal est parsimonia.* 

Many of Lord Chatham’s most characteristic effusions were 
elicited in this manner. * On one occasion* (the reporter is no less 
a person tkan Grattan) he had said, 1 hope some dreadful Cala- 
mity will befall the country that will open me eyes of the King,” 
and then he introduced the allusion ^^the figure drawing the 
curtains of Priam, and gave the quotmon. He was called to 
order : he Stopped, and said, What I have spoken I havq spoken 
conditionally, out I now retrUct the tmdiUtm* I speak abso- 
lutely. 
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fuid^ I hop^ 'HsWi nomt %ixal calmnity trill l»efiill W 
coviX^ryiV and hp r^^atcd what ||p had naid. He then fired 
and otatOFise(^^ 9^ gi^ e3ttreniel7 eloquent. Ministers^ seeing 
what a difficult character they had to deal with^ thought it best to 
let him proceed4"^ Ererylltf^ must remember Lord Brbugham’s 
exquisite adaptation of a passage from Milton^ (applied with little 
inferior felicity by Burke)— ^ ^ 

^ What seemed its head, 

Tlie likeness uf a kingly crown had on,* 

He caught it up whilst speaking, from a bystander, who chanced 
to whisper it to a friend. 

The general tactics of ministries and oppositions, majorities 
and minorities, are next dwelt upon at length, with the time and 
manner in which the various sorts of arms (to borrow a military 
expression) are to be emjdoyed, from the heavy artillery of the 
set-speecbmakers, to the sharp, rattling, irregular fire of the * 
questioners. But as fio recipe is given for converting a majority 
of two into twenty, or inspiring the Duke and Sir Robert with an 
abstract desire of place, we fear that neither the Whig-Radical nor 
die Consen^ative leaders would be much edified by the sagacious 
precepts of M. Timon; with perhaps the exception of the fol- 
lowing : — 

‘ What is called ministerial eloquence is almost always nothing but 
false eloquence, coijitoonplaceB on morality and public order, phrase- 
ology, declamation, worn-out topics vamped up anew. 

‘ It is the vehemence of passion, inspiration, uncontrolled emotion, 
the q^r of the occasion, that give birth to eloquence. Now what is 
more dangerous for the statesman than these bursts ? For he ought to 
posers the prescience of what he is going to do ; busy himself about 
what he ought to keep back even more than about what he ought to put 
forth ; preserve an entire command oyer others* passions and his own ; 
be on bis guard against enthusiasm ; stop short, if necessary, in the 
very middle of his victory to make it surer, and never let fall any of 
those illuminated expressions that are picked up and played with by the 
pfess.* — ib. p. 58, 

Command of temper is i^^commend^ on other grounds ; — 

‘A|igry ministers excite the passions of the oppositio u m violent 
winds excite storms. Good-humoured ministers appease mepsSu^^ns, 
as a gentle hi;eeze appeases the w^aves.* — p, 57. 

Lord North acled^on this maxim: and perhaps the secret of 
the famous coalition is to be found in the conciliating demeanour 
which he uniformly opposed to the intemperance of Fox. Thus 
when contemptuously alk^d io as ' that thing termed a minister,* 
he ieplied, * The boncmable gentleman calls me a ihing^ and 

« •ph^Lil'e aad Unifff of the higbt ikotl fe. Grattan, by (iis Bon, Heti^ 
GratUn, £aq., M.P.*— a tmsatwfadory book. 

, (patting 
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(paiting his ample stomach) ai^ unshapely thiuff 1 amj; hut when 
he ad4s i/iai thing termed a rMnister, he calls^ ^e fhat which he 
himself is most anxious to hi^me^ aud therefot^a I take it as a 
co^Umeut/ ^ 

The most strikiug of the axioxuawldressed by M« Tiumn to 
the mimsters of particular departments^ is this ^ - 

‘ Le Ministre de I’lnstruction Publiqae doit savoir parler franqait/ 
— p. 63. 

And the main apophthegmi in the chapter on ' Diction and De- 
meanour' is illustrated by General Sebastiani's yellow gloves^ 
which are said to have occupied more of the attention of the 
Chamber than his dissertations. It is a coincidence worth remark- 
ing^ that Grattan was guilty of the very same solecism on the 
occasion of his d^but iii the British parliament ; his strong accent^ 
strange gestures^ and yellow gloves^ astonished and amused the 
House during the first ten minutes, at the end of which period 
Pitt, who had been listening with intense interest, slapp^ Ins 
thigh emphatically, ancl^exclaimed will do !’ If gloves, how- 
ever, have gone nigh to mar the fortune of some orators, others 
have occasionally suffered from the want of them. Lofd 
Brougham, during his indefatigable canvass of Yorkshire, in 
the course of which he often addressed ten or a dozen meetings 
in a day, thought fit to harangue the electors of Leeds immediately 
on his arrival, after travelling all night and witl^ut waiting to per- 
form his customary aldutions. ' These hands are clean,’ cried he, 
at the conclusion of a diatribe against corruption ; but they hap- 
pened to be very dirty, and this practical contradiction raised a 
hearty laugh. 

M. Cormenln objects to every sort of coquetterie in respect of 
dress, yet no petite maitresse preparing for a ball was more 
finically particular than Lord Chatham preparing fbr a debate. 
In the decline of life, or when suffering from the gout, his very 
flannels were so disposed as to imitate the toga in their folds. 
Mirabeau, again, was wont to devote a large part of the morning 
to his favourite valet, Tcut^ch, Hi%, toilette, according to Du- 
mont, was extremely soignSe : he wore an enormous quantity of 
hair^ift*wtf cally arranged, which increased the volume of his 
brair ^ When I shake my terrible locks,’ he was wont to say, 
^ there is no one who dares interrupt me.’ «On<^ when Teutpeh 
had incautiously shortened them too much, he sprang up ox- 
claiming— ^ d/oft/e, coquin, votis m*avez goto pour une ywin- 

zaine,'* - ' ‘ • 

There is yet a chapter entitled ^ ]^|p(cepts of Parliamentary 

* In tluB Bu^ffrapMe dtf Catempormm thU anecdote i$ siipnactad bv X>ady 
Halhnd's authori^. ^ 

' ' Eloquence 
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of timmou. AViM, tb^cM, «« «if mm lo 
|Hoceea to the Poilxaiti Ot Oratoii^ to tiliich all the mttm tbe 
hook Qtuat he refarded M^^ntroductory. AiBongMl; iImnki^ 
orators of^the Beatwrahon oisoe Ont ; and traahooM ako be in- 
clitoed to give them pretsedc^oe m jj^int of esiedotiQi}, ^ ‘tvhent 
M.Titooa approaches recent times^ and has to talk about lua oim 
iivi|k and frieiiids> hit Ceelinga not Unhreqnently get the bettsv of 
his|«id|npt«nh his band grows less steady^ his <mp <f«tl less just, 
anfl pe festnres transferred to his canvas hear strongs evidence nf 



likenam, and this of oowae^ia Wnat we are anxious to 
In dsaling with the rest of* the book, therefore, we shallj 
abridge than copy fnm him ; confining omrselves al 
sirely to the parts which we have had the means of veriijjppifltt- 
ing them up with traits or anecdotes collected fironi<' oplr quar* 
t[|rs, iUiastrating^e descriptions by^pecimens. * 

The priaoip^ orators of the Riratoration were MM. Mapucl, 
de Sorre, de Villele, Martignoc, Boyer- Collerd, Benjamin 
Conrtant, and General Foy, f ) 

Manuel was aheve the middle height, with melancholy 

oountenance, a sotoious voice, a provincial accent, and a great 
rimplicity of mannen lake Erskine, he had served in the army 
and |t|actised as an advocate. He was born in 1775> and joined 
thesssny in 1793 as a volunteer. His courage and conduct socHl 
raildlf ham to the rank of captain, but bis health was so much im- 
pgissd by the severe wounds he liad received, that he quitted the 
n^Jiiaiyprofesrion edter the treaty of Campo-Formio, and attached 
himsdf to that of the law, which he followed in Provence with 
eminent success. So high was his reputation, that, when the Re- 
psssentative Chamber was called fogether during the Hundred 
Days, he had the choice oLgitting fqt Aix or for Barccdonnette. 
Manuel remained a quiet ^server uMl 0er l&e battle of Water- 
loo, liAien the divisioes of the Assembly finr to l«^p France 
entitely at the meRy of the ellies. He then rapie ferwar&lSuad 
in a speech of' pKfiuprdinaiy power ptopiooed''we recognit^fd 
Napoken ttie Sscmm^.exfaorb^ tbe sevetal’ parties to unhe at 
all sviipts to rescue the aouatiry from the worst ^iretnes «# des- 
potion by exaelbtg a constitution of some sort. This speech Was 
bailed srith lAwuts of m^idauae, and a veteran of toe revolution, 
^aalfbon, ran «iptohiin7excl«imng, 'This ydong man bUijiAS as 
Otonave euided/ TbesMMforward h» became toe ftodSNl'i^t of 

the 
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intriwidk pn«toi4 Wi task wm the Pxusiiw^ ««« actually 
wlmt ha a acen^ tbe ti^uoe to jreodar ail accouot 
ofWa|jnipt;-i*i ^ ^4- . 

'WkstktoHn^at^vtolvreBeeubyaBaf^au; wkatotet ike np- 
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an4 €ompbt& votlt taslc. I^he committee of government has found 
itaelf in a posi|ion in ivhich it It uiiable to defimd ittelf; at to 
am bound to aocount to our country for all our movemtntt, and» if necet- 
tit#» for the latt dropt of our blood. ... You hate protetted by 
anuidpathm — ^y on poteat tiill -^against an act whieh will wouna^^our 
liberty and the rigntt of our constituente. Would you hate to dread 
thes'e^etilt if king^e promitet ware otbetuute than tain ? Well* then, let 
ue say, like that famous oratqr [Mirabeau^ whose words rang through 
£aT^e, “ Nous sommes ki par /a voiontb iu peupki wot*^ n^m 
sordrons que par la puissance des bmonneltes.^^ * 


During the next two*prears he kept aloof from political and 
endeavoured to resume bis professional practicejt hut the Qouheal 
of , Discipline refused to enrol him amongst the advocates of the 
capital, aftid he was consequently pevented from pleading causes 
in the courts, though his opinions on legal questions were eagerly 
sought for, and very highly esteemed as authorities. So high 
was his personal credit— at least if we are ixf' Relieve the bin- 


graphie8~iho.ty at the meeting of plcAiipotentiaries for the 
general settlement of affairs, one of Fouche s creatures was 


introduced, at that, wily prsonage s suggestion, , as Mdiluel, 
and the trick was only ^scovered, long after iU partial suOifiess, 
by an accident. In 1818, he was simultaneously chosen by 
La Vendee and Le Finisterre. He gave the preference to La 
V endee, and thus the province most attached to the old regime 
was, by an odd coincidenoe, represented by the most ardent de^ 
fender of the new. From this period, the exertions of Manisfil 
never relaxed a moment, and they weri^niformly directed against 
what he deemed the ii|4usr encroachments of despotism. The 
friei^s^jll^er certaiiily Vound their inost redoubtable antagonist 
we I^^Ueve it must be sdmitted that they ocoasionally 
atompied to put him down by means whichit would be no easy 
matter to justify. He parti^agly excellea in stating a questhm 
or summing up au argument; a^ he was gifted with a prodU 
gious memory, which enabled him to pass and repass, fortbe fStir^ 
pose of refutii^(»r enforc^them, all the fading topics employ^ 
by both Hides in a debate. Conscious of these ^vantages, he was 
wont to keep hi^U in reserve tiU towards t£e chnelt^otf of the 

^ debate. 
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in l6|d%-^l)Eii^ a# l^d 

mSprnrnusBdpn^m 

Kenq^Vated at« Ibb nf t|||fcsif|t¥e ni|e«iii^ to 

silenoGi Kim hy clai|ianr f^d in formings an fif Ibf m0^ 

taet and KigK moral eovf^ikB displaced on imch n 

must be Imme oonKtantty in mind that he W(|n «nj(ief);p|^ j^om a 
painful diseas 0 ^ and that an EngUah legislative idnen^y^ m its 
mafi ^citod state, conveys but a faint;, notion of the phie|d»od 
ragepn^fiieh sometimes agitates the French. Mirabeay mterntp^ 
atft^aiy sentence by an insult, with ^slanderer/ *aata|Sin/ 

'j0SCal,« rattling round him, addresses the most of his 

assfiilants in the softest tone be can a88U||fd: — attends, Mes- 
stews, jue ces amenites soimt ^puiseeftJ Repeatedly attached in 
the same manner and with nearly the same epithets,^ M^uel 
generally crossed his armsjppd wkited dll Order was reslpreil^ but 
once when a reproach of peculiar gitossxms^ reached his ear^ he 
placed his glass to hia eye, and deliberately examined the beticlles 
of the right : ' 1 challenge the member who has just uttered this 
indecent exclaination to name himself; but ^ he #ill not."’ A 
#>mphlite silenO^^ensued, and contidi^d during the remainder of 
his speech. On another occasion of the kind he pau$^ Hud ex- 
pressed himself as follows ; — 

* Before proceeding further, I Uunk it my duty to repeat Kere a 
declaration 1 have^^dready had occasion to make from this tribune : it is, 
that no power on earth riiall hinder me, in the position in which 1 find 
myself, from saying to the Chamber— to France — -to the ministers — 
the tpiths I believe useful to the peace of my country, to the safety of 

^rone, to your own dignity ; and I will discharge this sacred duty 
in dApite of clamour, as 1 would do it m the midst of silence ; and 
experience might by this time have taught our adversaries whether it be 
ealy to impose such sacrihees on me.’ 

At length an opportunity of getting rid of him altogether pre- 
sented itself, or, more properly speaking, was forced on. He was 
replying to Chateaubriand’s celebrated defence of the French 
invasion of Spain, and h^ already been called to order for ap- 
plying the epithet airociom to the«g«IVet|pient of Ferdinand VI I. 

* bad reason to pall that government atrocious from l &lA tD 1819^ 
what will h\c, then, when it has insulto to prosecute ? Wm’^hlwnWe 
to^uord itsBf fi^ i|| own passions, when afiaiitllm entrusted to men 
ipo have their exSle fiid dieir li^ppointed ambkion to revenge?’ 

allusion to thel'toiigrants was barely epdured, but when 
he^i?i^t on to 

^ you have forgoSIte, then, that, from the moment foreign powers 
the Frepeh tatrkory, rev^uttonary France, feeling the necessity 

energy****^’ 



hits iw4 

was h^rd l^mim 

' Hei v^PSiiii IVifegntia} intreaft to wferwed 
to fiku<li ; a liundr^ Voices exclaititad^ JVo> we 

witf Aea?^ 4M|re and his ex}inlsio#%aji moiMl inthcmt 
In Urn debat^ wmch followed he displayed hii ciitoiieterittio 

* Sent to^s tribune to defend the interests of xny country*. I Wiyc 

fulfilkd this wlowed duty, and I tell you plainly that if I continue^tO 
appear in^ Isdiall show ilbither less" frankness nor less devotion I a • 
but jou 4lsh to drive tfiie from it ; that is all you Care for. Wdl, then, 
pronounce your 8entei|c% I shall make no effort to avoid it. 1 know 
tphat passions must have way ; your conduct is marked out for yott by 
that of your'tedecessors and prototypes** All that they have done, 
you will do; the same elefoents muit produce the same results. 1 shall 
be your first victim. May labe your last! I shall carry nore^nt-, 
m^tsaway with me; but if I could he animated with miy desire of 
revenge, I would confide to your phrenzy the care of avenging me 

^ Let otheis^eeck to debase the national representation ; they have po 
doubt a guilty interest in doing so. As for myself urged by a far 
differ^ sentiment, I will do all that in me lies to preserve its lintre. ^ 

* 1 cmcldre, then, that I acknowledge in no one here the right to accuse 

or sentence me — I look for judges elsewhere, and I find nothing but 
accusers in this place. I expect not an act of justice ; it is to an act of 
vengeance that I resign myself. f I profess respect f^r the authorities, 
but I respect still more the law which has established them, and I no 
longer recognise their power from the moment that, in contempt of this 
law, they usurp rights that it has not bestowed upon them. In such a 
state of things, I know not if submission be au act of prudence, tmt I 
know that when resistance is a right, it becomes a duty. # 

Entering this Chamber by the will of those who had the right to send 
me here, 1 ought not to leave it hut through the violence of those Who 
arrogate the nght to exclude me from it; and if this resolution on my 
part is destined to bring down yet greater penis on my head, I bethink 
me that the field of lil^rty has been sometimes fertilised by generous 
blood.* 

He kept his Word iSkkBed to^tiit the Chamber until a 
gefidaira^^as advancing to ooUar him, when, conceiving that he 
^ough to show that he only yielded to violence, he 
rose and walk^l\lit. He was followed 1^ all the members 
of his party, exclaiming, ^ Take along w4lh bun; we are'fU 
MantieL* The ^people received liim with^ acclamations, and m- 
dresses poured in from all quarters ; but thebr enthusiasm Wae 

^ Alluding to the expulsion of M. Qr6goire in 182$^^ « 

f * It is imh TOifeet truth I once mote repeat that I hw S ao leasou to ispect 
indulgence, not do I know that 1 shall meet with bare jutte in this 
on the Wn^immMter Sending. 
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ulmtA hy my p{ the electoral bodiea^i 1 m 9 eilK^dn 
jpirdtred permanent H© auflfer^ with ‘dimity, but he auuered 
Web. ' You are a limn of lette* — hia remark tg Benjamin 
ComtanI— ' you have your pen ; but what remaina to m© ? ^ There 
remained to him/ says Timcm^ a funeral pro^pessioil atid th|^ 
Pantheon ! His last words were addressed to the poet Beranger, 
who had hardly quitted hi# bedside for several days : ^ Berangerj 
think of your health ; I insist on your going to bed ; do not re- 
fuse me this last mark of friendship ; your refusal would pain me 
too much.' A few minutes afterwards h© expired^ August 20, 
1827. 

jif. de Serve (the second on our list) was bom in 1777> emi- 
grated early, and served as a common soldier in thq army ©f 
Condos. On his return to France in 1802, ho studied the law, 
and after gaining considerable reputation as an advocate, was ap- 
pointed to several high judicial situations by Napoleon; He was 
chosen deputy for th© department of the Upper Rhine in 1815, 
and joined the constitutionalist or moderate party, which allowed 
of lus occasion^ly coming to the protection of the ministry ; 

^ * People complain that the ministry d6' not advance. For mv part, I 
am astonished that they can move a single step ; every one iS para- 
lysed^ ©very one hesitates, when every step may bring an accusation 
aftw it; the practice of informing (horrible scourge!) is beginning to 
infest France : it time that an office should cease to be a crime, aud 
the confidence of the king a ground of suspicion.’ 

Jn the sessions of 18l6 and 1817 he was elected President of 
the Chamber, and in 1818 he was made Keeper of the Seals in 
the ministry of M. Decazes, whom he refused to abandon at a 
p0i:i^ (November, 1819) when three of his colleagues seceded 
on the ground of a proposed law of elections which they con- 
ceived unfavourable to liberty. It is on account of bis conduct at 
this crisis and the three subsequent years that ^thc liberal party 
have thought fit to denounce him as a renegade. 

M. de Serre is evidently agreat favourite with M. Timon, though 
we are far from saying that his merits q;ir© exaggerated. His greatest 
is indisputable — ^that, count, emigrant, royalist, aristogat as h© 
was, b© bravely battled for popular rights against 
when the friend of the newly restored dynlsty were pushing 
their advantages Wfar ; an^thah when the tables were turned 
and the liberals were strong enough to act on the offensive, he 
trasisfeired bis banner and stood forth the uncompromising de- 
fender of the monarchy. M. de Serre was tall and thin, with a 
high forehead, straight hair, quick ©ye, dropping mouth, land 
lb© r^tlc^s physio^piomy of a man of hasty passions. Like most 
eatable speakers, says M. Tiinon^ he hesitated when h^ began 
^ to 
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t6 Speak, and fm might aee from thej contraction of his bww, 
that bis ideas were broiig^ toanther slowly and elaborated with 
some effort in his brain: butiittle by little they mjikTshalled 
themselves, took their bent, and came forth hj close orddr ^ ami 
viSth wonderful regularity; he bent aid panted beneath 
weight, and flung them ahou| in m^gniflccnt images ^nd pic*: 
turesque expressions, — 

‘ A mesure que le peuple dc^sapprend k ob<5ir, le miniature dtSaapprend 
^igouveruer. 

‘ Une societd bien ordonnde est le plus beau temple qu’on puissc 
t^lever rEternal. 

‘ Nous avons vu ce grand peuple chanceler et les convulsions de Tan- 
archic le saisir. 

* Si, d*5pouill«ie de la mousse du temps, la racine de tous les droits 
])Ouvait se deScouvrir k nos yeux, apparaitmierit-ils purs de toute usurpa- 
tion, de toute sduillure ? 

* Si la liberty? est pour les Frangais une corded dt^tendue, Tegalite est 
une corde toujours fr^missante.* 

* La democratie coule a pleins fonds.’ 

‘ Les tnbunaux extraordinaires prennent mal en Prance.* 

‘ La Jpi est le rapport des 6tres entre eux. Le droit est I’expression 
de ces mpports.* 

Should these examples disappoint expectation, let it be re- 
membered that no sentences torn from the context can tell with 
full effect. His exposition of a subject was excef^dingly fine, and 
the following is given as a fair example of his style. His object 
is to show the inapplicability of the English and American laws 
of the press to France : — 

* Suppose a population naturally calm and cold, spread over a»vast 
territory, circled by the ocean and the desert, absorbed in, the labours of 
agriculture and trade, as yet independent qf the wants of the intellect and 
the torments of ambition. Divide this population into little states more 
or less democratic, feebly constituted, without distinction or rank, and 
you will comprehend how the license of newspapers is tolerable amongst 
them ; that it is even a useful spring of democracy, a stimulant which 
tears the isolated citizens from their domestic concerns to summon them 
to the discussion of great public interests. 

* Simu^^^ain, a kingdom where time has accumulated on a proud 
arislwmicy aminflu^ce, dignitiesi riches, and pOBsessions only less 
than royal. Here, there wants a bridle to the pride of the great ; it^is 
necessary to remind them of what they^we to the throne and the p€%- 
pie, to impress on them daily that their influence can only be preserved, 
as it has been acquired, by science and courage, by patnotism and sat^^ 
vices. The newspapers, and even their license, are admirable for thet : 
hut if you add that this high aristocracy is nctit insulated in the state, 
that, below it, successive degrees descend and spr^; that, thefie de-, 
grees are strongly chained together, indissolubly soldered iptq a single 
hierarchy; that all is set in motion by it— govenamanb civil and cri- 

2 F 2 minal 
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miiml justice, adiumistration, fM>lice-^theu let no one be astonished that 
a society thus organised resists the ^itations of the periodical press.’ 

la moral courage, and the art of giving force to simple, unpre- 
meditated smitenees by di|it of it, M* de Serre was not inferior to 
ManueL • I was present,’ says M. Timon, ^and I tliinh I see hi&i 
still, when tumii^ towards the Opposition and looking them 
hzedly in the face, he said, I have watched you, I haVe seen 
through you, I have unmasked you.” The Opposition sat quiver- 
ing wjyth rage. He once told the deputies of the extreme left, 

Whatever you may have done for the new interests, you have not 
done more than I have and they remained silent from a convic- 
tion that he spoke truth.’ 

The Court party proved ungrateful, or M. de Serre proved 
unmanageable, and in 1822 he was condemned to the brilliant 
of an embassy ; but, like Manuel, he tried in vain to wean 
}|i8 tixoughts from the theatre of his glory, and fairly pined away 
the remainder of his life. It is said ^hat he had become quite 
dtOxy some time before he died at Naples in 1827- 

‘ S’il m’etait permis de tenir mon piiiccau levt;, et d’oublier que jc nc 
trace ice qu’un portrait oratoire, je dirais quc M. de Serre tftait^ homine 
dq.bi^n, courageux, sincere, int^e, orne de vertus domestiqucs, trop 
sem^ible peut-^tre I La tribune use rapidemeut ces organisations ner- 
veuses, Le G^udral Foy etait malade du coeur, C. Pdrier du foie, et de 
Serre du cerveaut Les surexcitations de la sensibilitd perfectionncnt 
Porateur, mais tuent Phonime. 

*M. dc Serre consul un violent chagrin de sa repudiation elcctorale, 
Sa tfete se troubla, et, les yeux tournds vers cette tribune de France en- 
retentissante des dchos de son eloquence et tant regrettee, il mourut. 

• Vanity des reputations ! Qui se souvient aujourd’hui dc M. de Serre ? 
Vauite de son pemtre ! Qui saurait sans moi, si je n’avais reproduit ses 
traits, sa physionotnie, sa forte et m&le eloquence, si je ne Pavais jete 
BUT la loile et rendu k la lumi^re, qui saurait, dans notre ^ge ouhliciix, 
qUe M. de Serre a vecu, qu’il a comprime la guerre civile, qu’il a sauve 
la monarchic, qu’il a ete grand orateur, si grand que, parmi les princes 
de la tribune modeme, on ue pourrait le comparer qu’k Berryer, si Ber- 
ryer etait comparable k quelque autre *vol. i. pp. 118-119. 

M* de Villele^s place is rather amongst statesmen 4fe2SJ?yators, 
and were we to pair and compare the public men of Franill>^ 
Ej^land in the manner of Plutarch, we should select M. de 
VilTele and Sir Ro^rt Waljpole for a parallel, distinguished as 
they wert by the same aptitude for financial matters, the same 
tact in conciliating the support of a party or the favour of a 
kii^, the same practical good sense, the same absence of en- 
thusiasm, the sme disr^gfard for the high sounding names of 
national honour wd patriotism, the Oame mslike to war, the same 
i^dness for expedients, and pretty nearly the same unscrupulous 

dexterity 
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dexterity in the choice of them. Each^ afj^ain^ left the kingdom 
committed to hi» charge in apparent prosperity^ and each is ac- 
cused of scattering the seeds of isvil for succeeding ministers to 
reap. But here ends the similarity. Walpole bdonged Uf an 
ancient family^ and was a hne« handsome, portly-lookmg man.* 
de Villeje had^ perhaps^ none of these ^vantages. He woS 
a little man^ with plain, though not in^pressive features ;f and 
the commencement of his fortunes was his marriage wijth the < 
daughter of a sugar-planter in the Isle of Bourbon, whose 
estates he was employed to superintend. Prior to this eyent, 
however, he had served in the navy, and as he was driven to 
ttoke refuge in the colonies by the consequences of the revolu- 
tion, wc must not be too hasty in drawing conclusions as to his 
original position from the circumstance. After distinguishing 
himself in the colonial assembly, he came (in 1807) to settle in 
Toulouse, for which place he was chosen deputy in 1815, being 
then about fifty years of age. On his entrance into the Chambeir 
he immediately took part with the royalists, and even attacked'^ 
that article of the charter lay which the validity of engagements ^ 
made by the revolutionary gov(^mment was recognised : 

‘ Did these concessions hinder the 20th of March ? did they render 
the revolutionists more submissive or more faithful? If there is no 
answer to this question, 1 must say, Gentlemen, let us construct a wall 
of brass between the past and the future ; but let us get put of the rut of 
the revolution never to re-enter it.* 

He became President of the Council in 1821, and managed to 
retain his oflSce nearly seven years, a very long time for a French 
ministry to last. The most remarkable event during his govermnen,t 
was the occupation of Spain, to which he was personally opposed. 
The most remarkable of his own measures were the reduction of 
the funds, and the grant of an indemnity to the emigrants. His 
defence of the last affords a characteristic example of his system 
of parliamentary tactics, which consisted rather in evading than 
repelling an attack : — 

*A thousand millions ! ’—exclaimed General Foy — ^*A thousand 
millions, gentlemen ! Why, it is twenty times the amount of the deficit of 
1 789, wW|jJ^9used the breaking out of the revolution : it is a third 
morsillfffiSihe ransom to which we were condemned in 1815 by the vic- 
tory of the foreigner ! It is more than would be required to restore all 
our roads, finish all our canals, reconstruct all our prisons, and raised 
all the fortresses wanted for the defence of our territories ! And those , 


* He was considered the hest-looking of the Knights of the Garter, when they 
walked in proceBsion, with the exception of Lord Townsliend, the handsomest man 
of his day. . 

t * C’^tait un homme d’un port assez vulgaire, gr^le, de pAte stature^ avec des 
yeux pergants^ tine voix nasillarde mais acceutuie,’ vel# i« pi 120« 

" who 
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-wfaA Bwallow up this tbousend million are already far the richest 
and the best rewarded it la not only the reiddent oultiyatorB of 
your soil who will pared out this prodigal donation amongst themeelveB : 
it will be men, onpe French, whom the ehancea of emigration have 
£bmd dnd naturalised in a foreign land : it will be Austrian and Russian 
generals who have already had their full share of the booty levied in 
France.^ 

M. de Villele ascends the tribune with a downcast and me- 
lancholy look : 

* “If the august monarch, founder of the charter, if the king who at 
preset reigns over us had not emigrated” — Here he paused, leaving the 
fate which would have awaited the two brothers of Louis XVI. to the ima- 

^ gination, whilst the Right responded with a groan — “ But we, ourselves, 
what would have become of us but for the emigration of our princes ? 
Widiput the enuCTation of odt kings, what should we have had in 1814, 
|ind after the hundred days, to oppose to the armies of Europe established 
in'’l5hT capital ? Our delivetance from a foreign yoke, our public free- 
the prosperity ftnd happiness we enjoy, we owe them all to the 
'^t^^Si^ration which has preserved our princes to us. Let there be an 
^Atd, then, of the attempt to make a crime of the devotednesa and fidelity 
of those who lost their all to follow thepi,” * 

^ This argument necessarily proved unanswerable in an assembly 
wilere royalty and loyalty were then in high fashion. It might 
ifclt, however, have passed so well under other circumstances. We 
do not wish tq enter here into the general merits of the old emi- 
gratim, but wfe may be allowed to express our regret at the stylo 
in which the example has been imitated of late, and our appre- 
hension of the results. It is well known that the elite of the 
Fjrench nobility have refused to take any par> in politics since 
me revolution of the Barricades, and make it their point of 
honour and their boast to live secluded in their faubourg of 
St. Germain.* 

This minister was succeeded by M. Martignac, who insisted 
db elevating him and some others of his predecessors to the 
peerage, by way of rendering harmless the opposition which he 
apprehended from them. M, de Villele’s character may be 
summed up in the words of Timon ; 

* He had no flowers in his style, nor pomp in his ve- 

hemence in his declamation, nor clenching power in his logic!'*^ he 
*4rSs tfear? full, firtn^and reasonable. There never escaped from him in 

of d^te any of those perilaus expressions which the com- 
<' lays hold Of* knd which afford subjects for the ridicule of the 

pres%. If Nature had deOied him the gifts, mote brilliant than solid, of 

jr aovsU of CogatdSsnube de Viel Castel are directed against this peculiar 
foUy ju£ th. ncclu|dv6.f uid contain some cuTiooe infonnation 

tiliaai. Itsndto WK no'one k eaBfeid«nd jmr win vititi out tgf tbs Atabouw, or 
(dm p«t 

imsgioAtioa 
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imaginatioii and eloquence, she had given him^ in a vefy high degiees 
that prompt coup d^csil nf the atateaman who aees quick and mb true. 
No, he was no common man, — who struggled so long with- 
out disadvantage during his long ministry, against Manuel, Foy, Lafitte, 
Dupont de PFure, Chauvelin, Bignon, and Benjamin Constant, and (an 
equally trying contest) against the demands of the court and those of 
his own friends.’ — Ih. p. 121. ^ 

General Foy was the representative of the anti-monarchical# 
anti-aristocraticalj anti-legitimist tendencies of France; and his 
success in the tribune is justly attributed in part to tho same 
j^ular feeling which distinguished Beranger amongst poets and 
Paul Louis Courier amongst pamphleteers. The military cha- 
racter was also an advantage to him, as it enlisted all the warlike 
sympathies of liis countrymen in his favour. Foy was born in 
177o, and entered the army as soon as he was able' to bear arms* 
He served by turns under almost all the republican generals who 
have earned a place in history, and succeeded in attracting the 
attention of most of them by feats of daring and a knowledge of 
the art of war far exceeding what is expected from a subaltuna* 
In the campaign of 1799> Massena was passing the bridge 
across the Rliine, his face wore an expression of anxiety. ^ Wlwd; 
is the matter. General Y said Foy, then a colonel — ^ all succeeds 
to a miracle ; the enemy is not aware of our passage/ ^ jt, 
Suwarrow, who is turning me.’ ^ You will have beaten Korsa- 
koff* before Suwarrow can debomhe upon you,’ replied Foy; and 
the prediction was verified. His generosity and frankness were 
equally remarkable. When requested to procure the signatures 
of Ills corps to an address of congratulation to Buonaparte, he re- 
plied, * 1 will congratulate the First Consul as much as he likes 
on having escaped a conspiracy against his life, but I will never 
sign, I will never make my officers sign, an address which de- 
signates such or such individuals as authors or chiefs of this con- 
spiracy, because I am a soldier, and I am not a judge.’ When a 
man with this sort of reputation begins his oratorical career by 
exclaiming, ^ There is an echo in France when we pronounce the 
names of honour and country,’ he will seldom lack auditors ; and 
there is fierce, independent of the rhetoric, in such appeals as 
.thjii^ltniowing ; — 

‘ Nineteen-twentieths of those who drew the sword during the hun- 
dred days in defence of their country had in no respect contributed to 
the success of the 20th of March : they marched, as their ftethers 
marched twenty-three years before, at the cry of Europe combing 
against France. Would you have liked it better if^ for the first time, 
we had halted in front cif our enemies and demanded how ihany of 
them there were? We ran to Waterloo, like the Iphreeks to Thenuo- 
all witimt atnmi oM It wiwthe ac^ 

complishment 
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compliBhinent Df fl magnanimcms sacrifice ; and that is th^ reiMmwhy 
tliw Tecollection, painliil as it may be^ has remained as precious to us as 
tile most glorious of the rest.’ 

At the same time^ if tradition and M. Timon are to be credited, 
there is no necessil^ for escamining the secondary causes of Ge- 
neral Foy’s success. He bad the exterior, the bearing and the 
gestures of an orator, a fast memory, a powerful voice, eyes 
sparkling with intelligence, and a chivalrous toumure about the 
head. His swelling forehead kindled with enthusiasm or con- 
tracted with anger. 'Then fsays M. Timon) he struck the 
marble of the tribune, and there was in him a little of the 
Itibyl on her tripod. Often was he seen to spring impulsively 
^ from his seat and scale the tribune, as if he was advancing to 
victory. When there, he flung forth his words with a haughty 
air, like Conde flinging his baton of command over the re- 
of the enemy.’ (p. 129.) In the succeeding passage 
injustice is dene to General Foy. He is described as 
int^t improvising his speeches; and thp proof is, that he care- 
meditated them, and distributed the parts ; that he did in 
short what, as already intimated, aJl first-rate orators must do. 
He is said, moreover, to have paved the way for a dramatic effect, 
a Olli$cbing figure, a happy expression, with remarkable adroitness — 
ah^ther proof of his proficiency in the most difficult branches of 
the art. At all events, most of his recorded sayings have all the 
appearance of impromptus. When told to carry his foreign news 
to the Bourse, he retorted — 

* I know nothing of the gambling of the Bourse : for my part, I specu- 
li^ in nothing but the rise of the national honour. ’ 

On its being stated that the commissioners of the censorship had 
been put on half-pay — 

* If that be true, I hope they will be treated as half-pay officers have 
bei^n for the last two years — I hope they will never be called into active 
service again.* 

When asked what he meant by aristocracy — 

* L’aristocratie ? je vais vous le dire : Taristocratie, e’est la ligue, la 
coalition de ceux qui veulent consommer sans produire^ vivre sans 
travaiiler, occuper toutes les places sans ^tre en tStat de leS^^hMmlir, 
enyahh tous les hnnneurs sans les avoir mtfrit<^a — voilji Taristocratie r * 
In reply to defence of pensions and sinecures : 

^ * Faites^nous done connaltre vos diplomates qui n’ont servi ni avant, 

^ apT^s, ni pendant notre hcSroique revolution ; vos pensions accordt^es 
h celui-ci pour qu’il fasse un livre, k celui-lk pour qu’il n’en fasse pas ; 
vos nnfSdecins, qui n’ont jamais de malades k soigner ; vos historio- 
graphes, qui n’oi^^ pas d’histoite k dcrire ; vos paysagistes, qui n’ont 
jw d*atktre paysa^ t fiekldre que ie jsidin de Thfitd de Wagtam.' 

An 
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An ap€titfopfae addressed to M. de Serrc has great inerit : 

^ As my sole refenge, as your sole pumslimenty 1 sioiply coodemn you 
to turn your eyes, as you leave this place, on the statues of L’Hdpital 
and Daguesseau.’ 

His industry was indefatigable, and there was hardly any sub- 
ject of public interest which he had not mastered down to its 
minutest details. When warned of the necessity of repose by his 

e iysicians, he exclaimed, ^ Cease to work ? — ^it would be my death.* 
e died in 1825,— in M. Timon’s opinion most opportunely for 
his fame. 

* Combien de fois NapoWon n’a-t-il pas regretttS d’avoir v«5cu trop 
d’un jour? oh, comme il enviait, sur Ic rocher de Sainte-Hdene, k 
destin du soldat qui fut tut5 par le premier boulet de Waterloo ? La for-‘ 
tune, au contraire, en rensevelissant dans le sein de ses triomphes ors-* 
toires, n’a pas voulu que le GtJneral Foy perdit rien de sa noble ct pure 
renemmee. S’il eiit v<icu, il eut <5te courtisaii de Louis-Phibppe, %|[ip|s|Te 
de la guerre, MartSchal de France, Conn^tabli^ peut-^tre. Il a i^Ux 
fait de mourir.* — vol. i. pp. 142-143% ^ ^ 

M, de Marfignac was\)orn in 1770, of an ancient faxni]^i at 
Bourdeaux. At an early age he distinguished himself at the bar, 
and wrote some successful pieces for the theatre. It has been 
asserted that he was secietary to Sieyes during his Berlm^*em- 
bassy in 179^1 and that in 1811 he published an ode on thobi^rtb 
of the King of Rome. Be this as it may, he was certamly 
amongst the warmest supporters of the Bourbons at the Restora- 
tion, and when elected a member of the Chamber (in 1821) he 
distinguished himself no less by his constitutional opinions than by 
his eloquence. After filling some other posts with credit, he Was 
made Premier on the breaking up of the Villele cabinet, but 
proving too liberal, or rather too little of a bigot, for Charles X., 
he was dismissed in 1829, and succeeded by the far-famed authors 
of the Ordinances. He died in 1832. 

M. de Martlgnac is one of the few royalist, rational, constitu- 
tional statesmen whom it is the fashion for the Movement party 
to praise. He owes this distinction partly to what he did towards 
the emancipation of the press, partly to the graceful insinuating 
address ‘by which he managed to flatter the self-love and^conci- 
-“flSte the gSod-will of all parties. His ^oicc is described as that 
of a syren, his elocution as combining the softness and harmony 
of the lyre ; the cultivation of letters had refined his style, and the 
habits of society had given the last air of polish to his gestures 
and his mien. Yet thus accomplished, he seduced rather 
commanded the attention ; and whilst his discourses are models 
of elegance, ingenuity, dexterous managements and apt exposition, 
they are ever and anon open to the reproach of feebleness, and 

there 
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logic to be found in tfaeui. The finest &ct of M. de Mwtigtiie’s 
life wae the closing one — his volunteer defence of M. de Pbligutee. 
The following passages from the peroration of his speedb Aire 
exactly calculated to give a true notion of his style in his loftier 
moods ; — 

‘ Peers of the realm, the adt you are about to do is the one to which 
the determination of the character of the revolution of 1830, and the 
decision of its fate, is reserved. The judgment that France awaits from 
you has, then, for her all the interest of a prediction, all the power of a 
destiny. 

^Is it by the death of disarmed adversaries that the revolution of 
1830 would consummate its work ? Will it diverge, at this point, from 
the career it has nobly struck out for itself, and arrive, by so different a 
road, at the abyss in which our first revolution was lost ? 1 cannot fear 

it, lords, since it is from you that it is about to receive direction 
and, sample. Our manners are growing milder ; philanthropy is 
daily advances towards new conquests; a legislation is pre- 
pin^ which will conciliate, so far as our age pennits, the interest of 
domiuon safety with the aspirations of humanity. Already for 
mhhy months our public places have not been saddened by the spectacle 
Af a bpaffold. What ought not to be the pressing interest, the real want, 
possible advantage to our country, which, in a political prosecution 
Uiaiexpeetedly occumng after so many vicissitudes endured in so small a 
number of years, should be of power sufficient to determine you to put 
, this suspended axe in motion again ? Is not all complete ? Has not 
the dynasty gone down with the throne? Do not last seas separate 
you from ii, and events more vast than they ? What need has France 
oi the death of a man who places himself in your hands, — the broken 
instrument of a power that is no more ? To prove her strength ? Who 
contests it, who can bring it into doubt, and what sort of proof of it 
would it be to strike a victim who has no means of defence but one 
feeble voice ? To satisfy her vengeance ? Ah, my lords, this prostrate 
throne, these three crowns broken in as many days, this flag of eight 
centuiies rent to pieces in an hour^ is not all this the vengeance of a 
victorious people ? This was conquered in the midst of peril, illus^ 
trated by the end, and ennobled by bravery : that would be but bar- 
barous, for it is no longer contested or necessary. Is it to ensure the 
triumph of the victorious people and consolidate their work that the 
execution of an individual could he required ? Ah ! that which 
has conquered or regained is not to be preserved by cruelty or violence,: 
it is the firm but temperate use of the power which has changed hands, 
the feeling of security to which this moderation gives rise, the prosperity 
it fosters, the protection which the new order of things promises to 
fimse who submit or attach themselves to it, — these are the true ele- 
nientfkof conservation — ^the others are but fatal illusions, destructive to 
those who embrace t^em. You are laying the foundations of a new 
not give It £n: its base a soil sotJ^ ititb Uoed sod isass*’ 
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Tli99|e {Mssages are finely conceived, but the execution .fdla 
abort the design; the thought is spread over too large a 
surface; the sentences (with a few exceptions) diffuse and 
languid; the condensing power of genius is laltogether Vrantittg, 
and we long in vain for point, force, directness, or siixi{>licity. 
Altogether the peroration reminds us of those written by Du- 
mont for Mirabeau, before the master’s hand had been at work 
infusmg that force and energy, that ^ quelque chos6 de vif et tran~ 
chanty* by which the productions of others became essentially his 
own. 

M. Royer-Collard's reputation is rather personal, literary, 
moral and political, than oratorical ; he very seldom extemporises ; 
it is consequently as a thinker, not as a speaker, that he influ- 
ences, and his actions have been as expressive as his words. * , In 
the published accounts of him, therefore, we find nothing about 
his person, his manner, or his voice : the whole turns orf the 
depth of his thoughts, the compiehensivcncss of his vibw^ the 
upright tenor of his life, and the undeviating consistency bt' his 
principles. , v 

‘ M. Roycr-Collard (says iM. Timon, and the passage need neither 
he amplified nor abridged) is the patriarch of the constitutional royalists 
of the Restoration. lie was the most eloquent of our parliamentary 
wiiteis. He had a vast and magnificent kind of style. A a 

single axiom fructified by the meditation of this strong brain, swdl^, 
lliickcned, grew up like an acorn that becomes an oak, all whose ramifi- 
cations spring from the same trunk, and which, animated by the same 
life, iiourifahcd with the same sap, forms but one whole, despite the va- 
riety of itb foliage and the eudlcbs multiplicity of its boughs. Such 
were the discourbes of M. Royer-Collard, admirable for the unity of their 
principle, the vigorous shoots of their style, and the beauty of their form. 
It was philosophy applied to politics, with its abstract and somewhat 
obscure formulae. More profound than vehement, more original in the 
expression than capable of carrying you away by the movement,* M. 
Royer-Collard was (if the expression be forgiven me) a digger of ideas : 
he was a speaking thought.’ — vol. i. p. 150. 

He was bom in 1763 of an honourable family, and at the 
breaking out of the revolution was a member of the metropolitan 
bar. He joined the royalist party, and played an active part in 
•Jiolitics for a time, when, becoming an object of suspicion to the 
dominant faction, he found it necessary to withdraw into retire- 
ment for a season.* , In 1811 his rising reputation as a writer and 
metaphysician attracted the attention of N apoleon, who appoil2|!|ed 
him Dean of the Faculty of Letters and Professor of the 

* He was one of the chosen few who kept up a coriespondence with the Bourbons, 
and waa charged wiUi the care of their i&tereBts whch ttt^* revolutionary government 
was m full foxcfinadiictiYity. ^ 
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of Modern Phlloscmhy. After the second RestoYationj he was 
named president of the committee of public instructibl||^lind in 
1815 he was elected a member of the Chamber, where b® hwi^ 
uniformly pursued juste milieu line of politics. His reputation 
reached the highest pitch in 18279 when he was simultanepusly 
chosen by seven constituencies, named President of the Chambcr« 
and elected a member of the Academy. His advanced age has 
gradually diminished the number of his publi# appearances for 
some years past, and a story was current at Paris a few months 
ago amusingly illustrative of the present character of his pursuits 
and interests. When Victor Hugo was an aspirant for the 
honours of the Academy, and called on M. Royer-Collard to ask 
his Vote, the sturdy veteran professed an entire ignorance of his 
name. * I am the author of Noire Dame de Parh, Les Derniera 
Johrs cTfin Condamne, Svg-Jargah Marion Delorme, ‘ I never 
heard of any of them.* ^ Will you do me the honour of accepting 
a my works ? ’ ^ ‘ I never read new books,’ Exit Hugo ! 

name of Benjamin Constant has become familiar in this 
coditit|^ tidirough his connexion with Madame de Stael, some 
p&SS^^s ctf which he is said to have depicted in a novel ; but he 
hl^» higher and better claims to our sjinpathy, since his grand 
idm through life was to make English institutions understood and 
applreciated in France. France was only his country by adop- 
tion. lie was born (1767) at Lausanne, and had studied both at 
Ed^burgh and Gottingen. He came to Paris in 1795, and 
speedily attracted attention by a series of pamphlets, which he 
threw off with wonderful facility at that as at every other period 
of his life. But the chief theatre of his early honours was iho 
Tribunat, where ho exasperated Napoleon to the highest pitch 
by opposing the most cherished of his schemes : ‘ There are 
below there, in that Tribunal,’ said the First Consul, ‘a dozen or 
fifteen metaphysicians fit to be thrown into the water. They are 
a vermin which keep sticking to my clothes; but I will shake 
them off.’ Shortly afterwards he executed this threat by turning 
out Constant, Chenier, Guingene, and others. ^ Nous vous avons 
epures,^ was the apology to the remaining members. * Say ecremes,^ 
VidS the sharp retort of Madame de Stael *4 From this period 
Constant and Madame de Sta^ appear to have vowed a common.* 
hatred to Napoleon, as well as a mutual affection for one another ; 
but at the commencement of the Hundred Days a single inter- 

*i^*TaIltwfand used to say that it was not very difficult to win women, but that the 
grsikd pro Diem was how to g(t rid of them afterwards. This is the immoral moral 
Ilf — ^the story of a man pmsued by a woman (Ellenore) ten years older 

than himself, of whom he has become thoroughly tired. It was geherally understood 
that Madame de Stael w^ the heroine, tad CoAetiuit naiwee ill acewded 

withliiiiiame) the hero ol the tale« 
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view to effect a signal change in the opinions of the 

^ntleman. M. Constant came forth from his first private inter- 
view k complete convert — and counsellor of state. This is the 
dark spot in his life. He has thus attempted to wipe it off: — 

* It is true I had written all that ; under the empire of a generous 
hatred, I had uttered these maledictions* against a despot; but when I 
saw France menaced by the foreigners, when I saw the Prussians, the 
English, the Austrians, the Russians, crossing oxir frontiers a second 
time, I thought it right — yielding to a justcr and more generous senti- 
ment — to forget — to fly to the support of the man who, in this extremity, 
could still save the country.* 

His oratorical career did not recommence until 1819, when he 
was elected by the department of La Sartlie, and his speeches 
betoken no falling away from the principles he originally pro- 
fessed. ‘ We are a generation of passage,* was his cry ; * wfc wht 
that others may triumph and on every occasion that presented 
itself he was found calling to tlie government for the tiipe bepig 
to move on. His characteristic qualities, both as a wTiter ahd a 
speaker, were spirit, ingenuity, and fertility. His foot was ever 
in the stirrup, his fancy was e\er on the wing — to-day an artidije> 
to-moiTOW a pamphlet, the next day a speech. He had SUcl^ a 
command of language, that when he chanced to displease hfs 
audience by an expression, he would go on substituting s^»* 
nymes till he had suited them. For example : ^ I am anxious to 
spare the Crown’ — a murmur — ‘the Monarch’ — the murmurs 
continue — ^ the Constitutional King’ — the murmurs are hushed. 
His impromptu replies often betoken not merely readiness but 
wit. Of the deputies who had made a verbose defence of sine- 
cures, he said : ‘ They economise neither money nor words.’ 
When the ministerial party complained that, if such attacks con- 
tinued, it would be impossible to find functionaries, ' Don’t be 
afraid of discouraging aspirants to office, their courage is inex- 
haustible. When a prefecture is vacant, do people run away for 
fear of being condemned to it?* Speaking of the ministry — * It 
is as impossible, in all, that regards arbitrary power, to calumniate 
as to soften them.’ 

w He com^Vosed on cards tied together with a string, each con- 
taining a paragi'aph. Probably this habit influenced his style, 
which was deficient in continuity. The following has been 
extolled as a good example of the suddenness of his transitiox^l| 
and the vividness of his apostrophes : — ^ 

‘ I have always regarded as wortliy of envy the fate of those friends 
of freedom who, at the commencement of the r^olutionary phrenzy, 
were struck down the first. This destiny has saved them from being 
the witnesses of another phrenzy still more frightful. The fate of those 

who 
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wbo may be the first victims of the counter^revolution»if it 
would appear to me equally deserving of envy : they will mR see Afe 
co|prter-Tevolution in all its horrors. Gentlemen, two roads hav4| beelr 
open to you for two years past : even when the ministry lost thair way, 
the representatives of the people chose the constitutional path. Do you 
wish to pass again under laws of exception? The Convention, the 
Directory, Buonaparte, have governed by exceptio^ laws. Where is 
the Convention ? Where is the Directory ? Wlieiw is Buonaparte 

But the press was his favourite topic : ^ The press is the 
tribune enlarged ; speech is the vehicle of intelligence, and intel- 
ligence is the mistress of the world.’ On this subject he has 
written and spoken volumes ; and* whoever has occasion to write 
or speak upon it, may confidently repair to his writings and 
speeches as to an armoury where every sort of weapon may be 
prqjQurftd. Benjamin Constant was rather above the middle 
heij^t, of a weak frame of body, with thin legs, long arms, and 
an hal^tual stoop. His hair (originally fair, but when we saw 
h i l ft gr^y) was worn very long, and fell down upon his shoulders, 
altpr the fashion of a German student. VVTicn a young man. 
ho '|iad been reckoned very handsome. His mode of reciting 
WSi^l^jlia^oqotonous, and something like a stammer was occasionally 
Ol^ervable in his delivery. He commonly leant both hands on 
the tribune when he was extemporising, and used little action of 
tKM Hind. His personal courage was displayed in a remarkable 
nmnner in his duel with M. des Issarts. Both being equally in- 
capacitated from fighting upon their legs, they were placed in 
chairs at the proper distance, and exchanged two shots a-piei;:^ 
—luckily without efiect. Benjamin Constant died in 1B30. 

With Constant concludes the catalogue of orators of the 
Restoration. The portraits of liring speakers are so nume- 
rous, that we must piocced much in the same manner as in a 
picture-gallery, — walk round and look at all, hut confine our 
critical examination to a few. 

M. Berry er, the leader of the legitimisi; party, is, by com- 
mon consent of all parties, the first of living orators in France. 
Towards the jegid of his first session (1830|upne of his colleagues 
exclaimed to'^oyer-Collard, ^Yoila un^wfiu talent V * Diles 
done une puissance/ was the reply. 

For much of his acknowledged pre-eminence he is undoubtedly 
indebted to physical advantages: to bis face, his figure, and 
^{«^bove all) his voice, an organ of extraordinary power and com- 
pass, which he manages with unrivalled ease and propriety. But, 

What stuff I as ii‘ they fell by the lawi of^xcepiwn! Yet the fact is Vefy near, 
tliQUgh Constant would Uot see it. They all fiell beci|,use the revolutionary spirit— 
whiw tiecossitated laws of exception— was too strong for them, because their go- 
vemtnent had no noltd bai€» The laws of exception were one of the H/mpims, and 
in no degree a cause. 
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af( M. b^s willing t^timony, he is also a in rhe- 

toric ; atw^lj^ing can well finer than the mode m which he 
riilirsh^s hik arguments, manages his transitions, lays the train 
for an effect, or works his way towards his main object from afar 
—except perhaps the parenthetical allusions by which he revives 
the flagging attention of the Chamber, or the vivid bursts and 
apostrophes by w||jch he rouses the dormant enthusiasm of the 
royalists. It seems a matter of perfect indifference to him 
whether he has to speak a prepared speech or an extempore 
one ; for he can invest the latter with all the charms of order, 
and give the full force of suddenness, vivacity, and felicitous adap- 
tation to the first. In the power of stripping off the husk of a 
question and going at once to the pith, he nearly resembles Lord 
Lyndhurst : in his mode of dealing with facts, dates, and passages 
of by-gone debates, Sir Robert Peel. Lord Stanley may se|vo 
to convey some notion of him in the act of repelling an atiaiK^k 
or following up an advantage ; and Sir William Follctt present$» 
an improved example of, the kind of logic he employs 4n bis 
argumentative displays. ' In looking through the pages of iba 
* Moniteur’ (the least impeV&ct record of the parliamentary elo- 
quence of France) for illustrations of Berryer, we arc forcibly 
reminded of a passage in Erskine’s letter to the editor of Fox# 
speeches, prefixed to the complete octavo edition : — * 

* Eloquence which consists more in the dexterous structure of periods,, 
and m the powers and harmony of delivery, than in the extraordinary 
vigour of the understanding, may he compared to a liuman body, not so 
much surpassing the dimensions of ordinary nature, as remarkable for 
the symmetry and beauty of its parts : — if the short-hand writer, like 
the statuary or paintei, has made no memorial of suck an orator, little 
is left to distinguish him ; but, in the most imperfect relics of Fox’s 
speeches, the bones of a giant are to be discovered,^ 

The bones of a giant are likewise to be discovered in the most 
imperfect reliques of Berryer’s, but so cracked and broken, so 
mixed up and encrusted with adventitious matter, that an art 
resembling that of the restorer of ancient statues would be required 
to render them prcse)||#blc as specimens. We sbldl therefore 
content oursejves with Ofie — ^the concluding passage of his masterly 
-BBT not quite honest attack on the French ministry in January 
last. We say not quite honest, for though sheltering himself all 
the while under the doctrine that a government should be faithful 
to its , principle however false, he, the legitimist leader, was hardly^ 
justified in assailing them for not taking part against legitimacy^ 
in every quarter of the globe : — 

* I go round the map of France, and I demand at all points where wc 
touriii what are their feelings towards us. 1 see, in the south, Spain 
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tom By two parties, 'who hot\ m itk day of their recond^M^ ssrill lie 
ycmr enemies ; in the ndrth, Belgium, that you haveMMliup^ 
that you have betrayed, in ks movement of Jnly-^ ^)|||||| |f^ 
are unable to support in its generous sentimenjts* ^|l^|Bl)md !^you 
have repelled her* Italy !-^if there yet remain in her Mpp. spy 
of your system, of your ^nciplea^ of your policy, i&jK believe ^at 
they will stir themselves for you ? No, you are a1m^m|d oii all ft4ea, 
you are isolated, and to this (turning to the minis^yHave yOu reduced^ 
France, My hand shall xoiiher before it casU into that um a hall to 
say that such (t policy is conservative of our alliance that sUtfi a 
ministry is jealous of our dignity — never ^ ne)>er* 

Bearing in mind that this is the close of a comprehensive view 
of the foreign relations of the country — w e should be inclined 
to give it a place not much below Lord Chatham’s somewdiat 
similar burst — ' Were I an American, as I am an Englishman, 
whilst a foreign troop was quartered on my country, I would 
nevdP lay down my arms — never, never/ An ironical remark of 
the Idinister to the effect that this declaration would create no 
disappointment, as they had never reckoned on his vote, called up 
J^enycr again : — p 

you return to power, whatever be the distance that ought natu- 
Vfj^j^lo^hsist between us, only do for France sometlnng useful, honour- 
ahla, great, and I will applaud you — because, after all, 1 was bom in 
I^Whce, and I wish to die a Frenchman.* 

’ ^ Berryer is the son of the celebrated atlvocate of the same name, 
the author of an interesting work recently jiubhslied entitled 
Souvenirs de M. Berryer, Doyen des Aments de Paris, de 1774 
a 1838. He himself lias conducted some important caust^s with 
high credit, and, had he not been turned aside from his profes- 
sional career by politics, nothing could well have prevented him 
from now enjoying a large and lucrative practice at the bar. His 
sacrifices in this respect are justly appreciated amongst his 
friends ; and it being understood, not long since, that his circum - 
stances were embarrassed, a tribute of gratitude, similar to that 
conferred on Grattan by the Irish parliament, w'as paid him by 
the legitimist party. They made him. a present of a sUm of 
money sufBj^H^t to enable him to buy in wl^hateau of AugCi^ville, 
which he had been compelled to adverts for sale., though 
stituting the bulk of his qualification as deputy. He is about 
fifty years of age. 

M* Dupin (hardly second to Berryer in parliamentary cele- 
brity) is the Erskine of France, and something more ^ for he has 
not only defended Ney and Sir Robert Wilson, but held the 
fate of gaillistries j>etween his hands* Berangei; said of him — ' 11 
monte quelquefais aux cieux, mais ioujoursjbien cratiSJ" He said 
of bimsel^^ Jene saums jamais mtrer wms U cabins d'v» roi 

avec 
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aoec fMei^ de pm/mn* These sayings correctty indicate 

the style orator and the character of the man^ tl^ugh the 

h^e of ||fet iyman*s shoes is a hold one, M. Dupin being, 
in feet, the^MnlHbdant of an old legal family. He is rough, 
bold, intpul3|||rarregular, fanciful, f^uradve, anecdotical, sar- 
pustic, allttsiv«n| imaginative, llie highest compliment is that 
l^d him witmlHp^nt unconsciousness by M. Timon — ^that he 
IS best in the best causes. Let a trait of nobleness or an attempt 
at oppression come across him in his most uncongenial moods, 
and a responsive chord will assuredly be struck. Thus, in his 
defence of Sir Kobert Wilson, Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Hutchinson 
for aiding Lavalette to escape ; — 

‘ Unhappy fruit of our dissensions ! Evil is become so common,, and 
good actions arc so rare, that people ai*e no longer willing to believe m 
virtue, nor can persuade themselves that three men are to be found, 
generous enough to save another, simply from a sentiment of humanity 1 
How manners change with times ! At Athens— •th^ people of which 
are cited for their levity, but t^e Areopagus was celebrated for its justice 
— a young man was condemned to death for having killed a dove, which, 
pursued by a sparrowhawk, flew to take refuge in his bosom. The^, 
thought that he who was without pity would never prove a good citia^^ 
And amongst us, in the nineteenth century, men are to be condciUij^ 
for having saved the life of another man who placed his fate in thek^ 
hands !* 

Or in his reply to the Procureur- General, who, on Ney’s trial, • 
had ]iroposed to exclude all reference to antecedent events : — 

^ You wish to place his head under the thunderbolt ; wc wish to show 
liow the tempest has been brewed.’ 

It is in the act of uttering this apostrophe that Horace Veruet 
has painted liim. The picture would form a capital match for 
the well-known one of Lord Brougham, exclaiming with uplifted 
hands Ain I in a court of justice 

The following extract from his defence of Beranger appears 
to us to afford a fairer specimen of his manner than any of his 
political speei'hes. We are sorry that we cannot quote it without 
expressing the strongesft disapprobation of much of its tone as 
regards the most gravefjrt|«ubjects : — j ^ 

^*1 arrive at the last son^to which the Advocate-General has attached 
niofe weight than to all the rest. It is that entitled Le Bon Dieu^ the 
burden of which is, — 

Si e’est par moi qu’ils r^gnent de la sorte, 

Je veux que le Diable m’emporte.” 

Here, gentlemen of the jury, it was deemed a duty to introduce a pom- 
pous eulogy on religion, and vaunt its happy influence on the lot of 
states. I own that, if the question to be resolved wgre such, I should 
not be opposed to the public prosecutor. Religion is the want of all : 
the wretched feel the necessity for it, still more than others; and those 
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out of flo^e^ pf^ty (0 Ood with as much fef^cw tlUt'4hos€ who 
in* If reli^cm Wei^ <Hjitraged| 1 ihoald say^ woe» mo %a those who 
^trage it I But I aay at the same tune, woe to thocp in(}io pwvert it ! 
Woe to those who iwould fain make of it only an of lucre, and 
only speak of it upon speculation j who put personal reven^ in the 
j)lace of charity, and treat with inexorable ngour what God himself 
would treat with henignity# Certainly, I will own it, the burden is a 
little llffht; but can it be said that it was compdtad with the intention 
of a^tropliising God himself and outraging him ? 

* We must not lose sight of the licence of poetry, nor contest the use 
it has been able to make of a fact which we find in the Scriptures. 
Anything may happen when God wills or permits it ! Iterum assump- 
sit J esum Diabolus in montem excelsuin valde, et ostendit ei omnia 
regna mundi, et gloriam eorum, et dixit ei : Hcec omnia tibi dabo si 

, cadens adoraveris me, 

* So far Sacred History— -what has poetry made of it? Milton, that 
i^Ubre and sublime genius, has devoted the strains of his Paradise Lost 
to dascribing the inspious war of Satan against the Diving. Ho 
makes us be present/ at the councils of the angel of darkness. We hear 
Jthe harangues of demons ; the strife is prolonged ; he long balances tht* 
‘ySajpee and the resistance! Did any (^le ever dream of taxing Milton 
^ iritb impiety, because he had put the infernal spirit auoc prises with 

iJivinity ? 

^ The same poet, in his Paradise Regained, represents to us the devil 
taking Jesus Christ, one while to the pinnacle of the temple, and one 
while to a high mountain, from whence they behold all the people oi‘ 
the earth. Satan shows him the Britons half subjugated, and preserv- 
ing only the shadow of their ancient liberty ; Gaul disarmed ; Germmiy 
in darkness; Italy still smoking with the blood of its citizens, sl^by 
the emperors with the aid of civil discords ; Greece struggling with her 
chains, impatiently enduring the yoke of conquest ; the Parthians make 
an effort on the side of Asia ; the Scythians are already assembling 
their numerous battalions, and threatening to invade the banks of the 
Bosphorus ! and in his own country, the proconsuls of Rome ! — Herod, 
who to reach a single child, has devoted all to death ; and Pilate, pusil- 
lanimous functionary, who, ere long, will suffer innocent blood to be 
poured out, and who will bathe his hands in it ! 

* Assuredly, at seeing the world ^us governed, Jesus might well have 

exclaimcd,i4|lat it was not by Him, nor by Wi^ather, that nations were 
governed do la sorie ! * t 

The repeWter of this speech (who had probably never heaWW 
the Paradise Regained before) tells us, with inimitable calmness, 
that nothing of ike sort is to be found in Milton, and eulogises 
Dupin for his readiness in inventing such a scene — the allusions 
and the real dr^ of which he does not seem to have in the 
slightest degree apprehended.* 

» I ^ I i\ - ■ - ■ . ■ , - . - - 

* See some remarks on this speech in an article on Beronger^s Chantms, 

QttarUnrl^ vol, xld* p. 
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own notions of the a4vaxita^es and difuidvantag^ of 
iniprovisatioia will not be considered out of place in tins article. 
The passage (which would lose greatly in translation) is tahen 
from his Inaugural Discourse on being chosen a member of the 
French Academy in August, 1834: — 

* Invoquons de grands souvenirs et de grands exempks ! Nos om* 
teurs politiques les plus renommes, Miiilibeau, Bamave, de Serre» le 
gt^neral Foy, n’ont-ils pas prouv<^ que celui qui s’abandonne au milieu 
de ces circonstances ardentes k tons les hasards de PimpTOvisation^ 
trouve quclquefoisy dans Pembarras m^me de sa situation, des secours 
inpftp^rtJs? 

* Quoique non prt;pare sur les mots, s’il connait bien les cboses, s^il 

sent vivement, s’il est soutenu par la conscience du bien, au milieu 
m6me de tant d*i8olement — dans ce trouble incessamment apportdftud^ 
vcloppement de sa penst^e par les interruptions les plus vives el !es 
flameurs parfois les plus insensefes — dans ce tourment de toutes ses fa- 
ciilte^s, il lui arrivera de rencoiitrer des tours, des expressions, defe bur- 
diesscs qui ne viendraient pas trouver line hcfmme moins forteinent 
excite. , 

‘ Ce que perdront le style etla belle ordonnance,Porateur le regagnera 
du cute de Paction, de cetle action oratoire ii laquelle les anciens ac^qr- 
daiciit les Iroia premiers ranga. Samatn nc tiendra pas unca^^i 
son osd 110 sera pas fire sur son ecrilurCy il rctrouvera Parme du ite*‘ 
gard ; son esprit nc sera pas livrtf atix incertitude^ dc la mt^mbite ; 
libre dans son allure comrnp ces cavaliers Numides qui montaient k 
et sans frein, il luttera corps h corps avec son aiiditoirc ; mattre de re- 
tenir ou de laisscr aller son discoiirs, de glisser sur ce qui commencerait 

^daire comme d’irisister sur ce qui aura fait sensation ; et, s’il est 
bi^ inspirtf, son succes dt^passera Peffet des discours les plus Studies ! 
Alors t?clateront ces vives sympathies, ces retours diectriques de Passem- 
hh'e sur Porateur, qui Paver tiront qu’il a con quia les votes, et que la 
nisjoritt^ vient lui ! * 

We were present at the delivery of this discourse. When 
Dupin entered the hall, buttoned up in the unbecoming uniform 
of the Academy, he looked anything but at his ease, nor was 
the principal task imposed upon him — that of reading a written 
eulogium on Cuvier — of a character to restore him to himself. 
It was therefore a hMe affair till he arrived at tl^e above pas- 
sage ; when a sudden%hange came over him, his Cye began to 
k'lndle, his features were lighted up, his whole form appeared 
dilating, and as Sa main ne tiendra pas un cahier rang sonorously 
through the hall we began to think that the action would accom- 
pany the words, and that he was going to dash his own manuscript 
in the rosy face of the President (M. Jouy). The effect was 
electrical : it was the triumph of nature over art, or, more sor- 
r^ctly speaking, the triumph of that perfect aft which produces 
all its greatest effects by concealing itself: the coldest, for the 

i Qt 2 moment* 
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abandoned their burned poitiires ^ apathy, iM pku- 
dil^ Ihud and long*, burst forth at theconctnsionaf tile ^ragfraph. 
M. Dupin must be heard again and again to be appreciated. 

His political career commenced in the Chamber of ftepre- 
sentatives in 1815, where he boldly defended the right of the 
nadon to choose its constitution and its rulers. He was not 
elected a member of the Chamber of Deputies till 1828, since 
whudi time he h%$ played a prominent jiart On the stage ol’ public 
life, which no man can well do in France without exposing Irim* 
scif to a tolerable share of calumny and misrepresentation ; parti- 
cularly when he professes a moderate line of politics, and occa- 
ttonally lashes back the more forward and violent of all parties. 
Dupin has even repudiated those who might be anxious to adopt 
him as tbeir chief. When called the general of the tierd-parti, 
he said, * You would render me a service if you would have the 
gooihsesB to give me a list of the members who compose the 

I know thedl not.’ The imputations most vehemently 
reiterated are an alleged secret understanding with the Jesuits, 
and « want of firmness during the Revolution of July. Nothing 
can be conceived more futile than these imputations. It seems 
that M. Dupin had taken a warm part against the Jesuits. Two 
hig hits have grown into axioms ; ‘ Cest me epee dont la 
est a Rome, et la pointe partmitf and ^Protee n'est 
fable, le Jesuitisme esi la realiteJ* It is not asserted that he 
has actually done or said anything as a public man at vatiani'o 
with these opinions, but during the period of his avowed hostility 
lie was guilty of the indiscretion of paying a visit to the Jesuit 
institution at St. Acheul, from motives thus illustrated by hiih- 
‘ I had lived at the time when ^neas descended into the 
infernal regions, I should have wished to descend along with him, 
and be present at one of Minos’ sittings.’ From the bare fa(*t 
of this visit, it is inferred that he must have had OfU unworthy 
ol^ct in view. The other charge is equally groundless. On 
the first appearance of die ordinances, the journalists came in a 
body to consult M. Dupin as to their legality, Odilon-Batrot, 

^ Barthc, and Meiilhou, being present at the consultation* Their 
jpini opinion was dAivered by Dupin, Who added, that in his 
opitiioa no journal which submitted to the prescribed terms woflBT’ 
desetw to retain a single subscriber. The joUrnfalists then 
wopQsed to come to some resoludon as to the precise line of con- 
duct to be pursued, to which Dupin objected. * But,’ said ohe 
of them, * we understood we came here to hold a political meeting.’ 

J In that case,’ said Dupin, ' you aife deceived : here, I «ani no 
longer a deputy, f am an advocate ; you have desired a consulta- 
you have got oncj and you may now do what you like with it.’ 

Can 
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Can aiijFtfaiiig be more reasonable than this ;diatmctioii, or is a 
bairister to ^ accused of cowardice becaatse he dbes not ^oose 
to put bis life and honour in the hands of an Jaeterogeneoua 
body of newspajiet writers ? In moments of real dan^r> M. 
Dupin was never wanting to himself. During the riots of June^ 
M« Mauguin came to him on^ morning, and said, ^ I know from 
good authority that you are to be attacISBd to-day : it will be pru- 
dent to keep away, and not expose yourself/ JThe reply was ki 
these words : ' I have some pressing matters to despatch : at twelve 
o’clock I shall go to the Council of Ministers ; at two, I shall go 
to the Chamber ; at five, I shall return to my own house, and 1 
shall then expect these gentlemen/ M. Dupin is a homely-loak-^ 
ing man, neither tall nor short, of plain manners, brusque address^ 
and approaching sixty years of age. The Baron Charles Dupin," 
the celebrated statistical writer, and M. Philippe Dupin, an ad- 
vocate of high reputation, are his brothers. Mirabeau’s brodieri 
tire Vicomte, used to say of bimself that he Would be reckoni^ a 
rake and a wit in any fapidy but theirs. The remark is pat^- 
tially applicable to the Dupins ;* but the Baron Charles is treated 
with peculiar freedom^ it muM; be owned, by M. Timon 

* La manufacture de Saint-Gobain vient de couler une glace 

d’un seiil morceau, ayant 195 pouces de hauteur sur 138 pouces ^ 
large. II ne faudrait pas a M. Charles Dupin une feuille de pA^er d# 
dimension moindre pour (^ilrc, d’uiie ecriture fine et serree, sans blhin: 
iii marge, chacun de scs rapports. 

‘ On dit que e’est lui qui a fourni le modele dea plumes de Perry, 
sont d’un acier fin et bien trempe, qu’on ne taille jamais, et avec 
lesquelles il peut ecrirc depuis Vaube du jour jusqu’au couchcr du soleil, 
bans perdre une minute. 

‘ On assure tSgalement que la presse a bras ne marchant pas assez 
vile jiour le suivre, on a eU oblige d’inventer la presse h la vapeur. 
Grfi.ccs soient rendues k M. Charles Dupin d’avoir Theureuse oc- 
casion de cette dt^couverte ! Aussi, la presse h la vapeur n*a-t-elle pas 
ingrate, et depuis ce tcmpa-lk ne fonctionne-t-elle presque que 
pour lui. 

* M. Charles Dupin cumule lea mots, ce qui est sterile pour nous, et 
Ics emplois, ce qui est prgductif pour lui. II est, en Frecnce, k-peu-pr^s , 
tout ce qu'on^peuty fttare. II y a Vemploi d^fUgenieur, Temploi da 
iiicmhre de I’amiraut^ I’emploi d’acaddmicien, cefei-ci double, 

de pfofesseur au conservatoire, I’emploi de cpnseiller d’^fet, I’eiQflt^jde 
pa^ de France, rcmploi de rapporteur inamoyible du budget 
marine, Pemploi d’attacjier k sa boutonniere des brochettes de cmix, let 
I’^emploi de haron^ de haujt baron. Il est, aux Colonies, ddle'gu^ 
travail mais non sans appomtements. Il est, en Suede, chevalkr qqs 
ordres de royatime, et les voyageurs qui vienneht d^Dalie dis^nt que le 


* The inseilptip!i ^ Unit iiK»tli6T*6 tomb tubs thos>-*^ La des h^iDupmt,* 

pape 
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p$tp^ liti nteem in petto 1e chapeau de cardinal, k cause, vttua aanz, 
de <^|aineux Bermon simleB drfiquea, quHl a ai bien pr^ch^ ! 

* Je ne dt^aesp^re paa m^me qu*on ne le mette un jour au rang des 
saints, afin qu’il puisse cumuler lea joies du Paradis avec les joies de 
notre vallde de larmes. 

^ Outre ce bagage de croix, de dignittls, de chaires, d'cii^lois, de 
dipldmes, de manteaux, de rubaiis, d^t^pdla, de plumes dc Perry, de 
galons, d’habits, de billets & banque, de sacs d*argent et d’oripcaux dc 
toute espfece don^ilM. Charles Dupin marche affubW, dt^cortf, cbargt^, 
accabld, empaletoqut^, et qui pendiliexit ct trainent de toutes parts, il a 
aea livres, sea matmels, ses cartes, ses plans, ses xnanuscrits, ses pro- 
jeta d’amener la mer k Paris, ni plus ni moins qu on pent la voir an 
HUm, et see (Etudes sur D<fmosth^nes, qui u’t^tait pas cependant le plus 
^vard des nrateurs. 

* Jc ne voudrais pas cependant dire trop de mal de M. I)upin le 

sayant, d*abord parce que j’aurais mauvaise gr^ce k me moquer des 
saTOnta^ ne IVtant moi-m^me en aucune fa 9 on, ensuite parce qu'aprcs 
tquti, lee hommes du xp^^rite de M. Dupin sont rares dans tous ics pays. 
Je ne serais pas mfeme f&chti, entre nous, dc cumuler, non pas auUnt 
d^bmplois mais autant de science, et je^ changerais volontiers dVtre 
iPxmon pour fetre Charles Dupin. Mais j’aimerais encore mieux f'tre 
mrnpicur son fr^re/ — pp. 188-91. * 

Thiers is undoubtedly the cleverest man in Europe, if one 
hny of what is confidently stated of him by M. Timon and the 
pieHodical press of Paris be true : for they assure us that ho is 
yi^olly destitute of the qualities by wliich parliamentary or political 
consideration is ordinarily acquired — that he has neither birth, 
fortune, connexion, face, figure, character, principles, nor vp^; 
and yet, somehow or other, there he stood of late for more Astn 
three months — as he certainly will stand again — ^thc maker and 
unmaker of ministries, as fully to all intents and pui poses as 
Warwick was ever the maker and unmaker of kings — the pivot 
on which turned the destinies of the French nation, and, through 
her, of most other nations in the world. Mark the tone in 
wpich he justifies his claim to the office of his choice : — 

‘ It is not a puerile vanity ; it is not a personal taste ; I bhould not 
dare, in the face of my country, allege as reasons my vanity or my taste. 

• It has been said — anS f demand permission to explain myself with all 
possible freedom in xhis respect— it has hefen said that foreign 
plqmacy repudiated m^. I dd not believe it. I believe that they respect 
our government too mueh to express either preferences or repugnancies : 
1 beUeve our government respects itsdf too much to listen to them. 
But fi>r the very reaeon that the objection bad been raised, 1 regarded 
it as n patriotic duty on my part to give it a marked contradictiap« by 
aceepting no oth(^ portfolio than that of foreign affairs.^ \ 

Thiers wau bom in 1798. The early part of his biography 
woiAri servo equally well for that of Mignet. They were the 

* children 
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children of poorparents at Aix ; thoy were bred up tegether ; they 
studied law together ; they graduated as educates about the same 
time ; they arrived at Paris to seek their fortune in company ; both 
have written histories of the Revolution, which, it is said, they 
showed to one another, page by page, as they proceeded ; and it wag 
not until M. Thiers was elected a member of the Chamber that 
their careers became essentially distinct.* Amongst the advantages 
which they enjoyed in common was that of at^ introduction to 
Manuel, who, like them, was a native of Provence. Manuel in- 
troduced them to Lafittc, at %vhosc house all the leading members 
and writers of the left were wont to meet. ' Here,’ says an acute 
but caustic observer, ^ the littleness of his figure — the ordinary 
expression of his features, half hidden under a vast pair of spec- 
tacles — the singular cadence of his accents, which made a sort of 
psalmody of his conversation — the continual fidgetty motion in 
which he indulged — a total want of the habits of society, remark- 
able even in the mixed cohort which encumbered the salons of 
M. Lafittc, all contributecj to make of Thiers a being apart, who 
attracted attention from the first. Once granted, M. Thiers 
knew well how to keep it : nothing appeared new to him, neither 
finance, nor war, nor administration ; and he discussed all these 
matters in a manner sufficiently specious to seduce the banker|^ 
the ancient functionaries of the empire, and the generals, all cfC 
whom he addressed without ceremony.’* Accordingly, soon efter 
his arrival at Paris, M. Thiers had become the constant guest of 
M. Lafittc and Baron Louis, and was a regular contributor to 
Comfilutionneh which he subsequently gave up, as his con- 
victions deepened, for the National, It is beside our purpose to 
trace the steps by which M. Thiers gradually ascended towards 
the top of the ladder of political importance. His History of the 
Revolution opportunely gave breadth and stability to his fame ;f 
but at the same time it gave a more definite and fixed form to his 
principles than at sundry periods of his subsequent career he could 
have wished. He was chosen a deputy by his native town Aix 
soon after the Barricades,— an event to which he owes one of his 
many decorations, though bis maligners assert that he remained 
invisible till J.he fighting part of the affair Was at an end. He* 
seems to have lost no time in mounting the tribune, but Mg 
effective debut dates from a speech on the question whether the 
peerage should be hereditary. 

The scene is graphically described in the French journal quoted 
above';—' M. Thiers’ speech had been announced eight bte- 
forehand. He arrived at an early hour, cohtrary to hiS wont, which 

t lU hSa tec^ntly heea offered 500,000 francs (*40,000^) a ccmUatislion. 

^ led 
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led tp an expectation that hia speech would be Jong- His toiiettc 
pros T^herSee, and l^wore gloves. He ascended the steps of the 
lri|)une with an air or affected carelessness^ as if abotit to do the 
easiest thing in the world, and remained silent for a time> as if to 
V impose silence by his attitude ; but this was only obtained by the 
interposition of his friends. At length he began, and it was seen 
at once that he was atteippting a new description of oratory, for 
instead of the classical and formal style in which he bad failed 
to attract attentAfb, he was now all nature, ^ase, pertness, frank- 
ness, ftuniliarity, colloquialism. By way of conciliating the 
favour of the Chamber towards the e^qperiment, he took occasion 
at the outset to remark, that, in the case of the assembly he was 
addressing, the forum of the ancients bad been changed into a 
room of honest men; and he endeavoured to keep up their 
attention <luring a four hours’ display by the ii^troduction of 
anecdotes.” Thus, to illustrate the hereditary quality of great- 
ness, he told a sto0 of the younger Pitt’s being placed on a 
table, when only six years old, to recite speeches ; but, according 
to the malicious narrator, be himself,' with his little figure and 
thin voice, so strongly recalled the image of the youthful states- 
man, that the effect fast bordered on the ludicrous. The speech, 
however, made a sensation, and M. Thiers was now frequently 
employed to make speeches for the ministry, though a lack of 
dispretion, which will always prevent him from making a safi* 
j^okesmon for any party, prevented them from ever recognising 
liim as such ; and when Mauguin alluded to him as the organ 
of the government, Casimir Pericr contemptuously exclaimm: 

‘ Ca un organs du gomemement ! M. Mauguin se mot^ue de voU^/ 
The kind of speaking which thus made the fortune ot M, Thiers 
is described by M. Timon : — 

*It is not oratory, it is talk, but talk lively, brilliant, light, 
animated, mingled with historical traits, anecdotes, and refined re- 
fi^ons ; and all this is said, broken off, cut short, tied, untied, sewn 
tocher again, with a dexterity of language absolutely incomparable. 
Thought springs up so quick in that head of his, so quick, that one 
would say it was born before it had been conceived. The vast lungs of 
a giant would not suffice to electorate die words of that sjnrituel 
dwarf. Nature, ever watchful and considerate in her (compensations^ 
aoema to have aimed at concentrating in him all the powers of virility 
in the frail organs of the larynx.’ 

Mr. Sbiers admirers axe fond of comparing him to M. Thiers 
— but the resemblance b, we think, superfidal, The sdninmry 
of M* Thiers’ alleged tergiversations b in M. Timon’a best 
manner 

Thiert, on ottering the worid, v^as not cradled in thdlap of a 
duplet. Bom poor, he lldsed foortime ; bom in obscurity, he beked 

a name. 
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a Failing as txttdvwfiie^ ha became a man of lettera, and threw 

himself headlong into ^e liberal party, moie^om necessity than con- 
viction. He then set himself to admire Danton and the men of the 
Mountaini and he carried to exaltation the calculated fanaticism of his 
hypearboles. Eaten up by desiresf like all men of lively imagination, 
he owed the commencement of his wealth to M. Lafitte, and his repu- 
tation to his own talent. <|^Qwever, were it not for the revolution of 
1830, M. Thiers would be at the present dky neither elector, nor eligible, 
ndr deputy, nor minister, nor even academician ; ^ would have grown 
old in the literary ekeem of a coterie. Since tnen, M. Thiers has 
changed his party ; he has become monarchist, aristocrat, maintainer of 
privileges, giver and executer of pitiless commands ; he has attached 
his name to the etat de siege of Paris, to the mitraillades of Lyons, to 
the magnificent achievements of the Rue Transnonain, to the deporta- 
tions of Mont St. Michel, to the laws regarding combinations, public 
criers, the co^ts of assize, and the newspapers, to all that has fettered 
liberty, to all that has degraded the press, to all that has corrupted the 
jury, to all that has decimated the |patriots, to all that has dissolved the 
national guards, to all that has demoralised the nation, to all that has 
dragged the noble and jiure (! ! !) Revolution of July through the 
mud.’ 

‘When, under a monarchy, a man without character and without 
virtue has received an education more literary than moral, and borhe^in 
the arms of fortune, he mounts the steps of power, his elevation turns 
his head. As he finds himself isolated on the heights he has reached, 
and knows not on what to lean, having neither individual codsideration 
nor followers, belonging and wishing to belong no longer to the people, 
and unable, do what he will, to become one of the noble and the great, 

lays himself down at the feet of his king, he kisses them, he licks 
them, and he is at a loss by what contortions of servility, by what 
caresses of supplication, by what pretences of devotedness, by what 
genuflexions, by what toe-kissings, to prove his humility and the 
down-to-the- ground character of his adoration. Persons of this species 
are like those predestined victims of Gehenna who have made a com- 
pact with the devil. They are marked with his nails, and if they 
attempt to turn their heads — ^break a link of their chain — move a stfep — 
thehr infernal master, to whom their body has been delivered, to whom 
their soul has been sold, calls to them. Thou art mine? — vol. ii. p. 21. 

In this shrewd passage there arc two or three palpable misstate- 
ments. It is untrue to say that M. Thiers failed as an advocate, 
for he was rfever tried. It is unfair to say that a man of his abilities 
could have been nothing, or next to nothing, without the Revolution 
of July* And then the purity of that same Revolution ! with a 
royal Quke <x)nniviug in a plot for the downfall of his own family 
— ^ plot organised by bis own banker (Lafitte), to whom the King 
of the French is really indebted for his throne ; and a band Si 
patriots lying perdue until the evening of the third day, and" then 
emerging their cellars to scramble for the spoil ! Tb^ last 

paragraph 
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pamgmpb itiv^^es a melancholy truth ; but how is it applicable 
to Tfaiera, who is fighting ^ account against the crown^ 

•<-K)n whose banner is or lately was inscribed ; Le rot rign6 et m 
gofwoeme pas. As to the measures by whicb^ os minister, he 
enforced order — if on such grounds we are to impute knavery, 
M. Thiers will not stasad quite alone. truth is, that no man 

of understanding, who has <had the misfortune to begin life as a 
liberal enthusiast, ^pver attained to power without finding that the 
doctrines erf his youth were utterly incompatible — ^not merely with 
good government but — with the very existence of society. 

We have before us two portraits of M, Guizot, which it is 
amusing to compare ; 

^ M. Guizot,* si^B M« Timon, ^ is short and slender, but he has an 
expressive face, a fine eye, and a remarkable degree of fire in his glance. 
There is something hard and pedantic in his look and manner, like all 
professors, particularly those of the doctrinaire sect, the sect of pride. 
His voice is full, sonorous, affirmative : it does not lend itself to the 
fieaible emotions of the soul, but it is rarely muffled and dead. His 
exterior is studiously austere, and a\l aboutr him is grave, even to his 
smile.* — ^vol. ii. p. 1. , 

The other forms the commencement of a sketch In the Revue des 
Deux Mimdes. It also contains a fact regarding a distinguished 
Hnglish statesman which is new to us : — 

* If you have any day a fancy to quit the Parliament and come and 
attend a sitting of our Chamber of Deputies, you might still see on 
the Ministerial bench (provided you make haste) a man with pale and 
furrowed cheeks, whose eyes, sunk in their orbit, resemble fires hidden 
in the depths of a cavern. One of his hands is habitually concealed 
under his waistcoat, and from his convulsive movements, you would call 
liim a gambler secretly tearing his breast when the chances of the game 
ara against him, Lord John Russell, so little, so pale ^ and so feeble, 
that it was necessary to stretch him on a sofa in the lobby after Ins 
speech on Parhamcntaiy Reform, may give you an idea of this person ; 
but Jie of whom I speak does not, like Lord John, suffer his half- 
pronounced periods to expire in empty air. His lagging and incisive 
phrase is an instrument which cuts and tears at once ; his deep and < 
almost funereal voice adds to the lugubrious expression of his physi- 
ognomy, and when he employs the form of sarcasm — which k^pens 
rately, it is true— this forced mockery has always something terrifying.® 

Both agree in one thing; that, when be ascends the tribune, he‘ 
irresistibly suggests the image of a Calvinist minister mounring 
the pulpit, and that bis speeches often resemble aermons both ih 
Gomposirion and delitery. The sole foundation for this analogy 
seems to be a certain austerity of look and manner, and a habit 
of indulging in topics such as occasionally converted Biirke and 
Maclpntosh into bA|?es-^intLch more, by the way, to the discredit 
of the audience than of the orators. 


M. Timon’s 
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M. Timon^ct sweeping abuse of the Guisot sobool of thought 
and diction will at least divert our readen|^ The dosing aphorism 
is good and true. 

* Depuis vingt ans» cette malheureuse^ cette fatale dcole de TtSclec^ 
tiame gouveme la jeunesaei dont ells abuse lea g<$n^reux inatinctsi dont 
elle embrouillc la vive et^ure intelligence. £lle n’a engendi^ que des 
cBprits faux, que des coeurs sans foi, sails damme, et son a amour de la 
patrie^ des emurs que lea grands sentiments n’out j^ais remut^s, que la 
sgif des plaisirs egoistos et brutaux d^vpre, que Ic tplcen du doute tue, 
des COCUTS tfteints et mourants ! 

* Oui, Ics peres de Tdcolo modemc, avec leurs importations ndbul^ 

euBCB de Geneve, de Berlin et d’Ecosse, ont gttd la philosophic, la 
jeuncsse et la langue. Si cette belle langue fran^aise passe up jour k 
JVtat de langue morte, nous avertissons la post(^ritd que MM. Guizoti 
Koycr-Collard et Cousin, ces trois chefs de ^instruction, ces trois profes- 
scurs de mt^taphysique quintessenci^c, seront pour eHe trois auteurs in- 
traduisibles, puisque nons, leur contemporains, nous ne les comprehons 
pas. • 

^ M. Guizot, pour exprimer des idees qui ne sent pas des id^es, s’est 
fait unc langue que n’est pas une langue ; langue toute boursouffide de 
propositions fausses, toute ht^risstb de termes infeconds qui ne peuvent 
pas aboutir ; langue creuse sans £tre profonde, aiErmative sans certitude* 
raisonneusc sans logique, dogmatique sans conclusion et sans preuV^ 
lentc a sc mouvoir, t^paisse de salive, et qui mouille h peine des litres 
arides et dcsstSchtjes. 

‘ Les laboricux commentateurs de M. Guizot se travaillent et sVpuis- 
ent a le deviner. Ils le p(?n^trent h-peu-pres aussi bien que nous pdne- 
tfOns PapocalypBC. 

' ‘ JjC genie, e’est la lumiere ; ce qui n*est pas clair n’est pas fran^ais.* 

— pp. ^9 "J- 

M. Guizot’s theories of government and legislation arc known 
to all Kurope ; it is therefore unnecessary to point out in what 
particular he has made himself distasteful to the party to whieh 
M, Timon now professes to belong. Yet M. Timon frankly 
acknowledges that, when M. Guizot quits his philosophical specu- 
lations and condescends to business^ he can go as straight as any 
body to the point, say nothing but what is required to be said, 
and say it well. His diction, also, is admitted to be purer and 
more correct than that of any other extempore spedeer in either 
Chamber. His favourite mode of reasoning is that already men- 
tioned as pursued by his friend and (in one sense) master, Royer- 
Collard. He selects some one idea or prominent point of view, 
and makes that the staple of his speech. ^ His oration is but the 
develo|iment of a theme. If the idea is true, all the disooutSe is 
true : if the idea is false, all the discourse is false.* He hever 
gives iray to sudden emotions of any kind, anfi rarely indulges in 
personality.— 


* M. Guizot 
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* MU Qui«ot pgB89« for cruel axnougst jthe Opii^j^n^ Hh gfi^Usning 
eyj^^ iu« pale face, bis coptr^cted l&s, give him tbe^PIM9ejraj^,ef a 
piroeciiber. They attribute to him the famous phniae, ffyez mpiioy^ 
a&/e5— horrid phrase, if it ever was pronounced. It is tr^e^ that he has 
been dangerously affected of late by an ardent and gloomy fanaticism : 
but this wtzs owing to ihe warm weather^ which always influeiides der- 
tam brains ; and there is a wide interval between the theory of tehnr he 
has preached, fine as it may bl, and the practice. 

* Why should I say, so great is my desire to be impartial,’ that 
Qukot has atriet' and pure morals, and that he is worthy, by the 

h^ morality of his life and his sentiments, of the esteem of good men ? 
I have witnessed his paternal sorrow, and I have admired the severity 
of his stoicism. There is great firmness in that soul of his.’ 

There is a well-known anecdote of his early life which it would 
be difiSeult to reconcile with the notion of his being other than 
amiable and kind-hearted. Pauline de Meulan was a woman of 
consideisfcble literary acquirements, who supported herself by 
writing articles for a^aper called the ^ Publiciste she fell ill, 
and was unable to continue her contributions without serious in- 
jury to her health, but persevered under great suffering and pri- 
vation, until one day a packet was brought to her containing a 
well-written article for her paper, and a note from the writer, 
in which he expressed a wish to continue incognito, but promised 
to write all the required articles for her till she got woll. He 
kept his word, and it was not until she was completely reco- 
vered, that a pale, silent young man, whom she had been in the 
habit of seeing at M. Suard’s, requested an interview, and 
avowed himself as her benefactor. It was M. Guizot ; and indute 
a)UTsc of time Pauline de Meulan became his wife. 

What was said of Flood, the rival of Grattan, and of Dundas, 
Uie friend of Pitt, may be said of M, Mauguin. He must be 
estimated, not by set speeches or insulated displays, but by his 
willingness to put out in all weathers, his gallantry in facing all 
difficulties, his persevering opposition to all lines of policy re- 
volting to his conceptions of patriotism. When wc glance over 
M. Mauguin's speeches, we find little that seems striking or 
complete enough to quote, for the simple reason that nothiitg 
has been elaborated with that intent; but we are forcibly im* 
pressed with the nerve, manliness, readiness, clearness, and 
fluency of the speaker, and fully appreciate the strength such a 
man must add to the party which possesses himr When Sir 
Edwaid Sugden was IbisA returned tp parliament, the jittorney<h 
general is said to have confessed that he would willingly give a 
thousand pounds to keep him out. We have no doubt Aat any 
of the French governments for the last ten years would gfiveien 
tiiMsas umch to get rid of Mauguin; but ittirodM be usedess 
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for thetm to bid, «inoo^ indepeiidently of bis kiHWWi ' probity; he 
has iat^y succeeded to a fortune of some three ot" four millions 
of francs. M. Madguin has a commanding person (somewhat 
resembling O’ConneUs in massiveness), an open^ expressive face, 
a fine voice with an attractive touch of melancholy in its tones, 
a gentlemanly address,^ agreeable manners, and great powers of 
conversation. He particularly excels an ironical allusion or a 
T^rt. M. Timon, who does not like him though he sa 3 rs be 
does, quizzes him most unmercafnlly for his speeches on foreign 
affairs, in which, it must he owned, he shows somewhat too de- 
cided ^pmehant for war. For example, in 1831 

* In this position it is not for you to say if you will avoid war. War 

with you is a question of epoch ; will you have it now ? will yoil have 
it in six months ? will you have it when all foreign powers have se- 
cured all their advantages ? I do not call on you to decide ; but in this 
situation, if Belgium offered herself, could you refuse an increase of four 
millions of men and so many strong places, whiah for us arc a powerful 
barrier against the foreigner? No, no, If, then, it is necessary — I 
say it with regret — if Belgium offered herself with this condition, I 
would say war, war! It might be destruction — death; I know it; 
but for France it would be glory and triumph too 

* What people in Europe would dare to attack you now? — Russia? 

Austria ? England ? Why does not England oppose the fresh invatsiotl 
of Poland? If I am well informed, the answer given by her ministers 
is, the fear of giving a bad example to Ireland. Well, then, tell 
England we will be frank, loyal, sincere friends ; we will be formidable 
enemies. The point is not, if there is war between us; to cover all the 
seas of the globe with privateers ; a few steamboats would suffice to 
carry at ms and a few legimenis to Ireland, I speak of a state of war 
where everything is allowable ; and England must not forget that, only 
a few years since, one of her ministers threatened all the kings of Eu- 
rope. Tell her, then^ that Ireland may see a F tench general mce 
more 

‘ However — I know it well — this voice, which announces danger, wea- 
ries you. When in the heights of the mountains a traveller is seized 
by the cold, his eyelids grow weary, he sinks. His Companion calls to 
liim to wake. “No, I must sleep.” “But this slumber is death.^* 
“No, it is happiness, it is life.” The unhappy man falls and dies. 
Nations as well as individuals may indulge in treacherous slumbers, 
and foreign invasion and partition are their death.* 

We quote this passage as a specimen oi‘ opinions still prevalent 
amongst French statesmen, and as illustrative of the degree of 
information they possess regarding the condition of these reahodts. 
In addition to his parliamentary eminence, M. Mauguin has 
attained high distinction at the bar. He was bom in 1785-^*-^. 
Guiseot in 1787< * 

Pefhaps JH Odilm^Barroi raerctses at the present moment 

more 
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swKWif lai^ mflueuce tban my oUiesr speaker wa hme 
Mttiedi and it has been £idrly earned by e Ipog career ef political 
priideiioe and probity^ Tba:e ia also an air o£ reflecti(m about 
hie speech^i with.a i^ein of aound inorality underlying moat of 
them, particularly calculated to imprena; and he .speim much 
leaa frequently tbm Mauguin, whidi makea many pn^r him as 
a leader, it being a prevfldtet belief that a man who diaoumea all 
questkma must inevitably commit himself on some. But though 
M, Odilon-Barrot is a discreet and dignified speaker, he is &r 
from being a cold and formal one ; on the contrary, he wannsand 
grows animated as he proceeds, and occasionally gives vent to 
ebullitions of feeling well described by M . Timon as the eloquence 
of the heart. The more eager of his party are wont to bring 
against him the same charge which has frequently been brought 
of late against the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel : 

they say that he does not risk enough 

• 

* Master of bis passions and bis words, be calms in him and around 
him the anger of the centres and the stormr ebullitions of the left. He 
prepares and covei'S the retreat, in places^of difficulty, with the skill of a 
consummate master of strategy: he is"* the Fahius Cunctator of the 
Opposition. Unhappily, these temporising tactics, when too often re- 
peatedt cool down the parliamentary courage, which is not over-daring 
as it is. The part of the Opposition is not to hide itself behind the 
baggage, but to bear itself bravely in tbe front of battle. When the 
people do not see the soldiers of liberty mount the breach and fire, they 
grow weary, yawn, turn away, and repair to other spectacleB,’~vol. ii. 
p. 139. 

There may be some truth in this remark, but we believe 
Odilon-Barrot sees (what M. Timon does not care to see, or, 
seeing, is not anxious to shun) the abyss into which one incautuius 
step might precipitate the monarchy ; and tbe key to his conduct 
may be found in an exclamation that lately burst from him in 
debate, ^ Oh I perish twenty ministers, rather than the moral power 
of parliament, for that is our salvation.’ M. Odilon-Barrot is one 
of the most eminent members of the French bar ; and he occa- 
sionally contributes to the leading law-reviews of the continent. 
His*age must be somethii^ between forty-five and fifty; he is 
about the middle height and ske, with a good voice, and a re- 
Bjprkably fine forehead. ^ 

have reserved the chapter entitled * Comparison of Orators 
mA Writers’ until we animl at HL Lamartine, because he is 
fn^e peculiarly the representative of Htcautare than any diier of 
the. ^tinguids^ writers that have been named, MM. Hiiets 
and Guizot, for cfilcample, are even better known by their oaseer 
as^iwlilfoaiistlnmby ImtM. LssuatiM’srs^^ 
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let him speak as he iwill, will re«t perfisree upollhts poetry ^ mad 
the same dire necessity would hs^e befallen Byron had bm early 
hopes of parKamentary success been realised. Yet^aurely a mao 
has no great right to be angry when he contends agaiiist* ood is 
eventually baiiM by^-^himsdf. 

The cUef question raised in this chapter is^ why France^ whudl 
boasts so many parliamentary oratdhi, boasts so few political 
writers, though so many preliminary conditions (to bo eligible and 
to be elected^ for example) are required to become an orator^ 
and any man may turn writer when he wilL M« Timon solves 
tills question by saying that it is more difficult to write well 
than to speak well ; but before reasoning on the proposition » we 
should wish to understand exactly what it means, for it strikes 
us that be is unconsciously comparing two widely different de- 
grees of superiority— that when he speaks of political writers, he 
has such writers as Paul Louis Courier, La Mennais, or Chateau^ 
briand in his mind, whilst, under the *term ' parliamentary 
orators,’ he includes al} who can command a hearing in the 
Chamber or get reported in the Moniteur. In no other sense is 
it true that good writers are rarer than good speakers. At the 
same time we quite agree with M. Timon, that a well-aiTanged* 
well-reasoned, well-witten essay argues a higher description of 
talent than the common run of extempdre speeches, in which the 
arrangement (such as it is) and probably the leading topics are 
suggested by the dcbjite ; and that it is far easier for a member of 
parliament to get a hearing than for a private individual to get 
read. But the more imiiortant question remains : how far literary 
men arc likely to succeed in parliament? Tliis, again, is best 
answered by analyzing it: for literature includes all sorts of com- 
position, some analogous, some not analogous, some diametrically 
opposed to oratory. For example, when we read Addison, we 
feel at once, despite of his idiomatic felicities, that he must make 
an ineffective member ; but when we read Bolingbroke, we fancy 
him declaiming in his place, and though we believe it was no less 
a person than Fox, who, when people were naming what lost 
productions they should most wish to restore, named one of 
Bolingbroli^'s speeches, it always struck us that the * Patriot King’ 
and the ^ Lettct to Windham ’ had rendered all the wish super*- 
fluous. Show us any given writer’s writings, then, let us bava^a 
look at him and (if possible) hear him talk on any subjoejt 
intetest, and we will endeavour to tell bis parliamentary forttnae; 
but to lay down general rules on such a subject with the vieif.^f 
deciding individual cases by them, would be to act like the Im- 
putans when they measured gentlemen for clothes. 

Lovd in bis inaugural disoourse At Glasgow* re- 

commends 
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. _ , l9bH> diligent inractiee ct oompoettioa ;^aiid it mi^ be 

a man who faai been aocaetomed to express himself 
mipaper, nmst have a dedded advants^e over one who has never 
ei|i|M(es8ed himself at all : to wMch tim answer would be» that, 
unless the student practised himself estdusivdy in writing speeches, 
he would probably contract a style ill-fitted for debate^ and the 
ol^ector might dte the well^nown remark of Fox — ^ Did it read 
well 2 Then^ depend upon it, it was not a good jqpeech/ In the 
case of young wnters, therefore, we should say that literary habits 
would be rather an advantage, but in the case of writers of long- 
estaldished reputation, the answer (as already intimated) must 
jmncipally depend upon the style. 

M. Lamartine, according to M. Timon^ is an apt illustration of 
our theory, his speeches Imng precisely such as his poems would 
lead one to anticipate. But M. Timon has not formed a very 
high estimate of die poems, and has most assuredly under-esti- 
mated Lamartine’s mmts as an orator. It is frankly admitted 
that he has a fine figure, regular featurefi, a firm and noble bear^ 
goodness of heart, elevation of sentiment, and unimpeachable 
integrity : that he has great command of language, and replies 
with brilliant facility i but it is contended that there is nothing 
passionate or inspired in his look, his gesture, or his voice — ^tliat 
he shines and does not warm— that he is religious, and has no 
faith— and that the same want of logical coherence which mars 
the effect of his verse, is still more fatal to Jiis parliamentary dis- 
plays. The laudatory part of this description we are in a condi- 
tion to confirm by our own testimony ; and as to the rest, the 
truth is, Lamartine generally shows less fire than might be ex- 
pected from a poet — perhaps for the very reason that it is expected 
—and treats his subject rather languidly and diffusely, and with 
too much attention to style and manner, tUl he warms — but always 
speaks like one speaking from conviction; and in moments of 
hi^ exdtement is one of the most animated and impassioned 
speakers in the Chamber. His speech in defence of the press, 
when some stricter laws were proposed (August 22, 1633), ex- 
emjdifies both the merits and demerits of his style. We wish we 
could quote more than the conclusion : — 

‘ Believe me once again, your laws run counter to your end. If we 
wer^ your'enemies, as yon say we are, we should hasten to vote them 
out of hate % you, and as a treacherous and deadW boon. The event 
-which agitates us all is stronger than your laws. What law more efifica<^ 
ciouB or more speaking than that king and his Sons under a storm of 
bullets ? that illustrious marshal covering them with his blood ? those 
thirty-two dead bodi^ strewing the pavement? those fourteen biers tri- 
verring your terror-stricken capital ? TbOsc are spectacles which rbpd 
froiJi crime by horror, as a licdittouB press rc^s fr(to'aii«rbhy by 

disgust. 
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dia^gt. These 8ie'lKnaB«8 Qod fau aMde them; all 
tatiag^^lL poMrerfol emotioii^wijili iiiBtmcticmT*^a4dreB|Mil 
imagmutjon aad the instiinct of the inasi4 Leave them to 
selves, those granc^ a^id tenible lessons; they are more 
our vain discussions^ more durable than youx laws of a day.* 

Innumerable passages of little inferior merit mi^t be seieotedb 
and we should be inclined to quote thfe commencement and mm* 
elusion of his speech on the conversion of the funds (Feb. 5/^ 
1836) as amongst the very best examples of the exordium or the 
peroration that we know. 

Considering the attention we have paid to Literature, Science 
might have some reason to complain were we to pass her by 
without a word, — particularly when she boasts such a repre- 
sentative as M. Arcufo, who stands in the very first rank of Euro- 
pean celebrities. To attempt oxiy account, however slight, of the 
pursuits and discoveries by which his reputation has been attained, 
would be beside the purpose of this article^ and M. Timon has 
compressed all that can jvell be said of his oratorical character 
in a paragraph : 

‘ When M. Arago ascends the tribune, the deputies, curious and 
attentive, lean on their elbows and keep still. The spectators press for- 
ward to look at him. His stature is tall, his hair is clustered and flow- 
ing, and his fine southern head commands the assembly. In the 
muscular contraction of his temples there is a power of volition and 
meditation which reveals a superior spirit. Unlike chose orators who 
speak on every subject and know nothing of what they are talking about 
three times out of four, M. Arago speaks only on questions that he 
has studied, questions which unite the interest of circumstances to the 
attraction of science. His discourses have thus both generality and ac- 
tuality, and addrebs themselves at the same time to the intelligence and 
the passions of liis audience. For this reason he is not slow in subduing 
them. No sooner has he entered upon the matter in hand than he 
concentrates all looks upon himself. You sec him holding, as it were, 
science between his hands. He clears it of its asperities and tech- 
nicalities, and renders it so precise and so perceptible, that the most 
ignorant are astonished to see and comprehend it. His animated and 
expressive pantomime adds to the effect of the oratorical illusion. 
There is something luminous in bis demonstrations, and streams of 
light seem to issue from his eyes, his fingers, and his mouth. He inter- 
sects his speeches with biting allusions, which defy reply, or piquant 
anecdotes which harmonise with his subject and adorn without sur<* 
charging it. When he confines himself to the narration of facts, his 
eloquence has merely the natural graces of simplicity : but when, fisce 
to face witb Science, he contemplates her with earnestness to disco^r 
her secrets and reproduce their wonders — then his admiration begins to 
employ a magnificent language, his voice swells, hfs style grows richer 
and richer, and his eloquence is as grand as his subjecU’-^-vol. ii.p. 184. 

VOL. LXiv. NO. exxvin. 2 II After 
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, th^ we do M. Arage jsto leave 

wljefe he ^tai^dis, Here^ however, it i^iight fairly be asked 
V^e do not eniwerate the literary and scibntific mejnbers of 
^itish parliament, by way of laying the foundatum of a 
parallel : but far from offering or provoking any challenge of the 
sort, it is one we should most anxiously decline, and our mdy hope 
is that M. Timon will not insist on drawing any sweeping eonolu- 
sfpne of an invidious nature from our avowed inferiority in this 
refpect. He is quite welcome, if it so pleases him^ to censure 
our government for not promoting men of intellectual eminence, or 
our constituent bodies for not electing them, lip to this point we 
shall probably go along with him ; but before judging of English 
science aqd literature by their parliamentary representatives, let 
him, in common fairness, make due allowance for the facts — let 
him, in common charity, bear constantly in mind — that neither 
Wordsworth, nor Herschel, nor Hallam wear coronets ^ that no 
pitre has fallen either on Sydney Smith or Sedgwick, Milman or 
Whewcll, Keblc or Buckland; that Babbage is the i ejected, not 
the elected, of Finsbury; that a round dozen of iashionable 
novelists or melo-dramatists would be^ a i)oor set-off for Lamartine, 
Guizot, or Chateaubriand ; that Messrs. Longman ha^ e not quite 
made up their minds to offer Lord John Russell twenty thousand 
pounds for a continuation of liis History, with the view of putting 
him on a par with M. Thiers ; and that Leeds (instead of having 
to contend for Sir William Molesworth with six rivals, as Marne 
contended for Royer-Collard) is probably the sole place in the 
empire which would have afforded a temporary refuge to th(‘ 
editor of Hobbes — the only metaphysician in the House, — unless, 
indeed, we adopt the definition of Voltaire, which would make as 
good a one of Mr. Joseph Hume : * Quand celui (jvi ecoute n'm~ 
^end rien, et celui qui parle nentend plus, cest metaphyaique" 


Aut. VIII. — 1. Review of the Session, Speech of the Right Hwi. 
Lord Lyndhursty delivered in the House of Lords on Friday^ 
Angmt^Srd, 1839. pp. S3. London. 

2. Hansard's Parliamentary Debates for the Session 1839. 

3. parliamentary Papers for the Session 1839. 

4. DespGtiffies of the Right Hon. Lord Olenelg, 8vo. pp. 193. 
Ridgwl^, London. 


late session of the imperial parliament ended so un- 
satisfactorily — so much had been expected from it, and so 
little obtained — much bad been promised, and so little per- 
formed — so much had required protection, and yet in every de- 
partment 
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partment b & much Imd • been lostj that the eeHtitry 

there has naturally prevailed a murmurinp^ deitendj-^iiri*tlyi 
an explanation of the imsma^agement by whidi the nadoif ia still 
sufiFering ; and, secondly, for some plain wholesome remedy, by 
which the dlsotdei* may be cured. 

Impressed with the delicacy, as well as with the dlffiOnlty 
which attend the consideration of th&e two problems, ive would 
gladly abstain from attempting their solution : yet when we reflOOt 
upon the vital importance of the questions, we feel it^ to be our 
duty to take our share before the country in that inquiry in 
which the minds of our readers, we are perfectly confident, have 
been painfully engaged. As Sterne, however, in order to elu- 
cidate the misery of slavery, quietly introduced his readers into 
the cell of ^ a single captive,^ so it will be necessary for us, in- 
stead of examining our late policy in erery department of the 
state, to select some one for dissection. 

The home department naturally first suggested itself ; but we 
soon found it to be entangled with so many private jealousies, 
and with so much public animosity, that wc shrunk from the 
attempt. Our foreign policy next presented itself ; but finding 
that it also had been mixed up with much rancour, and that it 
extended over too lariye a portion of the globe to be conveniently 
comprehended within our limits, we fixed our choice upon our 
colonial legislation, which, although of vital importance to the 
empire, has lately given rise to no angry feelings, no unworthy 
desires, no jealousies, no animosities, public or private. 

Wo shall divide our subject into the five following inquiries : — 

I. Let us calmly consider whether her Majesty’s government 
or the Imperial Parliament have duly resented the insults publicly 
offered to themselves, as well as the crown, by Lord Durham ? 

In investigating this important question we summon his Lord- 
ship before our readers only as a witness in a case, the facts of 
which appear from his own documents to be, shortly, as follows: 

The law-officers of the crown in England having reported that 
a certain ordinance, issued at Quebec by Lord Durham, was 
illegal — an opinion which has been confirmed by the highest legal 
authorities jn tlie realm — her Majesty, the House of Lords, and 
the House of Commons, deemed it necessary, by an act of par- 
liament, to screen or shelter the Lord High Commissioner from 
the consequences of his illegal proceeding. Not onty, however, 
did their act of indemnity carefully abstain from passing the 
slightest censure upon his Lordship, but her Majesty’s ministfrs, 
in a despatch dated 15th August, 1838, generoudy, and, we 
think, very properly, transmitted the said act to bis Lordship, 
with the following febrifuge - 

2h2 


* I cannot 
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coiicluAd thi« det»{>aftdi miih^ exj^vesttitig t&e deep t^et 
idiilMi W Majesty*sgOT«i^ineittliJKveMt at the ez^^Jjwaasntent to wh^k 
have been a«li||ncted by the teeent proceewga in parka^aliikty 
ntijaiding the difficult ii^.deUcate question of the dispoeid of the per* 
eons chewed with treason in X^ower Canada. On a deliberate reykw of 
the whole <^se.her M^^sty'a government ere enabled distinctly to repeat 
tkeir approbation of the spirit oi which those measures were conceived, 
and to state their conviction that those measures have been dictated by 
a judicious and enlightened humanity, and were calculated, under your 
authority, to satisfy the ends of justice, although in some respects they 
involve a departure from its ordinary forms. The government are also 
pervaded that your Lordship will he equally anxious with themselves 
to avoid, as far as possible, giving evert a plausible ground of cavil or 
objection to hostile criticism. 

‘ It only remains for me to assure you of the undiminished confidence 
which her Majesty’s government repose in you ; and of their earnest 
desire to afford you the uthMatt support in the discharge of the arduous 
duties with which you are entrusted. 1 have, &c. 

‘ Glenelg.* 

On tlie receipt of the foregoing^ communication, it must, of 
course, have been evident to Lord Durham that if the ordinance, 
which, on such high authority, had been declared to be illegal 
was legal, the act of indemnity became null and void, its 
effect inoperative, its protection worthless, and its provisions dis- 
creditable to the parliament from which it had proceeded ; and as 
proverbially there is no finer sight than that of a just man strug- 
gling with adversity, so there never was offered to any individual, 
conspicuously holding an arduous and important station, a nobler 
opportunity of dutifully submitting to an authority which he was 
bound to obey those arguments liy which truth and justic’e in 
every region of the globe invincibly support a man labouring in 
an honest cause. Had the Lord High Commissioner adopted 
this course — however omnipotently, and however obstinately, par- 
liament might have adhered to its decision — the voice of the 
country would loudly have reversed it by a verdict of acquittal. 

But Lord Durham was pleased to adopt an opposite course. 
Instead of appealing to the justice of his Sovereign, to the wisdom 
and liberality of parliament, or to the consideration of her 
Majesty 8 government, his Lordship determined, without autho- 
rity, and in defiance of authority, to abandon his post, although, in 
his own optnion, and m the opinion of parliainent, the safety and 
security of the Canadas rested upon his protection. 

At a moment when the lower province was in wicked rebellion 
against its Sovereign, and when it required the presence of a 
powerful army to sfapprets the conspiracy which existed not only 
in the Canadas, but in the United States^ to subvert the ontbority 

of 



of tbe'^British crown, bi« Lordshif^^was pleo8e<C>iK»t iniem|>ei%lely 
ami abruptly lo il^w down his powers^ but, witia^wilibl miicliiirf 
and with malice prepense^ deliberately to exercise them^ by issu- 
ings under the Queen’s great seal, a proclamations in whiehs ai 
her Majesty’s accredited representatire in the North American 
colonies^ he directly appealed^ not unto Cats^sr, but against Cifesat 

— TO THK PEOPLE ! * 

In this rebellious document^ as well as in others of a similar 
tendency, which we shall quote, Lord Durham strongly contrasts 
a solemn act of the Queen and of both houses of the imperial 
parliament, which he reviles, with his own conduct, upon which 
he passes the most fulsome encomiums. 



‘♦A PROCLAMATION. 

‘ In conformity with one of its provisions, I have this day proclaimed 
the act 1 and 2 Victoria, chap. 112. 

‘ 1 have also to notify the disallowance by her Majesty of the ordi- 
nance 2nd Victoria, chap. 1, entitled An Ordinance to provide for the 
security of the Province of Lower Canada,” 

‘ I cannot perform these official duties without at the same time in- 
forming you, the people of British America, of the course which the 
measures of the imperial government and legislature make it incumbent 
on me to pursue.’ 

After detailing in glowing terms the benefits he had intended 
to perfect, his Lordship proceeds to address the inhabitants of 
the British American colonics as follows : — 

‘ In these just expectations 1 have been painfully disappointed. From 
the very commencement of my task, the minutest details of my admi- 
nistration have been exposed to incessant criticism, in a spirit which has 
evinced an entire ignorance of the state of this country, ftnd of the only 
mode in which the supremacy of the British crown can here be upheld 

and exercised I also did believe,’ adds his Lordship, 

‘ that, even if I had not the precedents of these ads of parliament, a 
government 4 md a legislature anxious for the peace of this unhappy 
country and iur the integrity of the British empire, would not sacrifice to 
a petty technicality the vast benefits which my entire policy promisedt’ 

Instead of obeyisig the explicit recommen^tkiif of her 
Majesty's government, by concurring with the special council in 
an ordinance to prevent the persons whesn be bad illegally 
banished to Bermuda from returning to the province without the 
royal permission. Lord Durham thus deliberat^yi under the great 
seal, officially sanctions their retUTQ v'— 


‘Her 
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If having bifceti adviled to refiise her assent to the exce]^ 
amnesty exists without qualification. I^o impediment 
fiB^»i43d$is to the returp of the persons who had maSle the most distip^t 
alpiissicm of guilt, or who, had heen excluded by me from the province 
on account o^ the danger ^ which its tranquillity would be exposed by 
their |)re6ence 

^ It the peace of Lower Canada is to be again menaced, it is necessary 
that its governinent should be able to reckon on a more cordial and 
v^orous Support at home than has been accorded to me.’ 

Not satisfied witli this insolent appeal to the people of the 
British North American colonies in general against the solemn 
act of the British legislature, and against the deliberate instruc- 
tions of her Majesty’s government. Lord Durham, as the repre- 
sentative of his Sovereign, addressed to the deputies of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island, a written 
communication, of which the following is ati extract : — 

* I assumed the govefhment of the North American provinces, with 
the pre-determination to provide for the future welfare and prosperity 
of them all. ^ . . . . . In this I trust useful course, 1 have been sud- 
denly arrested by* the interference of the ‘British Legislature, in which 
the responsible advisers of the Crown have deemed it their duty to 
acquiesce,’ 

As the representative of his Sovereign, his Lordship next ad- 
dressed to the inhabitants of the capital of Lower Canada a . 
written communication, of which the following is an extract ; — 


‘ I do not return to England, from any feelings of disgust at the treat- 
ment I have personally experienced in the House of Lords. If I could 
have heen influenced by any such motives, 1 must have rc-embarked in 
the very ship which brought toe out ; for that system of parliamentary 
persecution^ to which I allude, commenced from the moment I left the 
shores of England. 

* I return for these reasons, and these alone — the proceedings in the 
House of Lords, acquiesced in by the Ministry, have deprived the 
Gkrvemment in this province of all moral power and consideration. 
They have reduced it to a state of executive nullity, and rendered it de- 
pendent on one branch of the Imperial Legislature for the immediate 
sanction of each separate measure. In truth and in effect, the Govem- 
meni here is now administered by two or three peers, from their places 
inpcarliamenU^ 

In re-publishing the above sentiments, the Toronto Patriot * 
thus intoims its readers of the effect they had produced at 
Quebec ; — 


* Varihus placards have heen posted in different parts of ihe town^ 
expr^sive of the feejings of disgust entertained by the loyal portion of 
the inhabitants at,, the conduct of the Lords who have assailed liOrd 
Durham, aud interfered in his administration of the government of this 

country. 
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country. As a specimen of the spirit in which they ere conceived, we 
select the following : — ^ ^ 

The Bari of Dut^harfi proceeds to England to defertd Ms condmut 
frmi unjust and cowardly aggression- The British and Irish popular 
iion^ confident in the justice of their cause ^ lifwe all to hope, from his 
talents, his integrity, and hisjftrmness, when he shall have met his foes 
within the walls of parliament J 

As her Majesty’s representative,^ Lord Durham next aji- 
dressed to the inhabitants of the capital of Upper Canada a 
written communication, of which the following are extracts ; — 

‘ Mr. Mayor anti Gentlemen, — For the reasons which have induced 
me to return to England, I must refer you to my proclamation of this 
day’s date, in which they are fully set forth, and the state and con- 
dition of the Canadas amply adverted to. 

‘ It is at the same time a great consolation to me to reflect, that, not- 
withstanding my having been so abruptly arrested by the proceedings 
in the House of Peers, in the arduous task of restoring peace, and pro- 
viding for your future prosperity, I have yet dqjie much to justify your 
confidence and gain your approbation. What was the state of the 
Canadas when I assunicd ithe government? Rebellion had been but 
recently ciuclled — martial Iai\ had been proclaimed, and the Habeas 
Corpus suspended. The gaols were filled with jirisoners, and distrust ' 
and apprehension pervaded the minds of all classes— along the whole line 
of frontier, from Lake Champlain to Lake St. Clair, the most active 
hostility against the British Government prevailed, in which Canadian 
refugees and American borderers equally participated. 

‘ In three months what was the change? Martial law was superseded, 
the Habeas Corpus restored, not a political criminal remained in con- 
liucnient in the Lower Province, nor was there any symptom of the 
existence of any seditious or treasonable movements until the arrival of 
the intelligence of the inteiference of the House of Lords,^ 

As tbci Queen’s representative. Lord Durham addressed to 
her Majesty’s Secretary of State a despatch, dated 2dth Sep- 
tember, 1838, of which the following are extracts: — 

‘ The proceedings in the House of Lords, from the moment of my 
leaving the shores of England, showed but too distinctly that the sup- 
port so essential to my success was not extended to me. 1 allude in 
particular to the speech of the Duke of Wellington on the 4th July, mid 
to the expressive silence of the Prime Minister on that occasion.. . 

In forty-eight hours after the speech attributed to the Duke of Wel- 
lington had been published here, the tone of that part of the press 
which repeseuts the disaffected exhibited a remarkable change; 
giving evidence, no longer of submission, however unwilling, to extra- 
ordinary powers unhesitatingly exercised, but of discontent, irritation,, 
and seditious hopes . . . . You will easily understand, therefore, that 
no sufficient allowance was made here for the nature of those pihrty 
motives which had dictated the proceedings of th^ opposition and the 
yoternmeni in respect to my mission.’ % This 
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apd|i|i»etically fall from his ]SlBt in a fit of passion; for it is ua-r 
dinnabie that his Lordship could not have p«uiod the elab^te 
dodnments we have qisoted^ without having bad ample tiine^tn 
reflect upon their consequences as to his own character^ as well 
as the colonies^ to which they were to be addressed. 

Lord Durham’s prOclatpation and mischievous a^^peals not 
only to ' tte people," but to the officers of the Queen’s Guards^ 
having been promulgated, the aeeds of sedition having been 
so#n and harrowed in, his Lordship became of opinion that the 
hour for the abandonment of his post had at last arrived, and 
accordingly, having by an act of j)olitical arson set fire with his 
own hands to* his own authority, he took unauthorised possession 
of one of her Majesty’s ships of war, and then retiring from the 
flames of a rebellion which naturally enough burst out only four 
days after his departure, as a private gentleman fmctm cfiwio, he 
sailed in the Incimstpnt from Quebec, and after a blustering 
passage arrived off Plymouth, accompanied by a storm singularly 
emblematic of the political state of the provinces he had aban- 
doned, and of the rough reception in /he House of Lords which 
he was fairly entitled to expect. 

Although in sight of an English harbonr, the elements for 
several days still claimed him as their own. The thunder rolled 
around him ; the lightning flashed upon his brow ; the winds, as if 
proud of their victim, refused to surrender him ; and certainlj if 
the Demon of Discord himself had majestically visited our shores, 
he could not have come attended by more terrific honours : but 
the gale at last subsided, the tempest at last relented, and accord- 
ingly, after having been grievously shaken both in body and 
sou}, his Lordship safely landed on British soil. 

As Lord Durham’s authority over the North American colo- 
nies, having devolved upon Sir John Colborne, could not occupy 
two places at the same time, his Lordship in England was no 
longer answerable as the representative of his Sovereign for any 
opinions he might publicly promulgate, and being therefore upr 
deniably as much at liberty as any other nobleman or gentleman 
in 4^6 country to utter whatever political sentiments he chose, it 
is irrelevant to our present inquiry to consider what he may have 
thought proper to say after, having railed the seal from his com- 
mission, he had returned to and mingled with tlxe coibmunity in 
* plain clothes still, however, a few short extracts from his writim 
replies to addresses he received may be adduced as being siiagu^* 
larly characteristic, not of the Loiri High Commissioner, but of 
thelmq^uencbable yanity of * the rmnC 
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To allF^dress %(]m the borcmrfi of ^ PlymMik hii 
read a reply, of whick the following is an extract 
‘^ntlemen,— If I #ttve received, ox / Aore, more numertriis tesfi- 
xhonTes of regard from all classei in the North AmeritSn prof^nces. 
than ever before were presented to any of their rulers, it has owing 
to my determination to recognise no party distinctions, to act with 
justice and impartiality to all, and to lay j;he foundation of those 
and safe ameliorations in the institutions of the colonics ^which wereiiil 
imperatively required. 

‘ I have the happiness to know fhat in effacing the remains of a dis-^ 
astrous rebellion, and administering justice, I have not found it necessary 
to shed one drop of blood, or confiscate the property of a single indi- 
vidual. * 

• I had conciliated the esteem of a great and powerful nation, in which 
were tb be found all the elements of danger or security to our North 
American possessions — I had seen commerce and enterprise reviving, 
public confidence restored, &c. &c. 

‘ In this career of, I humbly but fearlessly venture to assert, c<777tpA?(e 
surcesSi 1 have been suddenly arrested.’ 

To the people of Devpnport his Lordship read a communica- 
tion, of which the followings is an extract: — 

‘ Mr* Mayor and Gentlemen, — You will never have reason to repent 
the confidence you have placed in me, or the declaration which you have 
this day made, of your approbation of my government in British North 
America. Upon that subject I shall, when parliament meets, be pre- 
pared to make a representation of farts wholly unknown herc^ and 
disclosures of which the parliament and people of this country have no 
conception ; I shall then fearlessly demand from the assembled leyisla- 
hire that justice which neither they nor the people of England will 
ever deny to a public servant who has faithfully and honestly dis- 
charged the duties assigned to him.’ 

But before Lord Durham, the trumpet-major of his own pro- 
cession, could pompously reach Exeter, intelligence had arrived 
from Quebec by a fast-sailing vessel (propelled by the very gale 
which had prevented his landing at Plymouth), detailing a general 
outbreak in Lower Canada, and an invasion by the Americans, 
which made it necessary for his Lordship imm^iately to change 
his tone-n-not at all as regarded self-adulation, but— with respect 
to the assertions he had made at Plymouth, that ^ he had effaced 
the remains*of a disastrous rebellion — that he had conciliated the 
esteem of a great and powerful nation — that he had seen com- 
merce and enterprise reviving, and public confidence restored.’ 
Accordingly, in his written reply to the corporation of Exeter (of 
which the following are extracts^, it will appear that — while he 
Still most affectionately lauded himself, while he still reiterated 
the circumstances ^ deeply to be depl^ed ’ which had caused his 
return — ^yet his Lordship felt it prudent no linger to conceal 

the 
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tiriith|>.ibat; it w^from the field of baittle/aud not 
froi|fthe bosiom of peibce, that he had so suddeidy decamped ! 

' am proud^’ says bis Lordshipi ^to say that^my admiaistrat!^ qf 
affairs in British Amerioa, ^vhich you are pleased to praise, has wn me 
the regard and confidence of all the loyal, well-affect^, and enjightened 
classes in that vast country. 

* You know, and have aav^ed to, the circumstances which compelled 
me to termina^te this course of action. They are, indeed, deeply to be 
♦d^lored. And the late intelligence from Canada shows how injuri- 
ously the best interests of the empire are affected by proceedings founded 
on party feeling and political animosity. 

* That the lamentable events in Canada would inevitably take place 
was foreseen* by me; and every preparation was made, consistently 
with the means at my disposal, for meeting them vigorously and effi- 
ciently/ 

In Honiton, Totness^ Ashburton, and elsewhere, his Lordship 
managed to address as many of a certain class of her Majesty’s 
subjects as could be induced to assemble ; but his march of glory 
came to an end, and his Lordship at last found himself once again 
in Cleveland Row — ^the monarch of all he suiweyed.’ 

On his arrival at this residence, Ms Lordship haughtily for- 
bore personal communication with her Majesty’s ministers — his 
noble consort resigned her appointment in the Queen’s house- 
hold— and these notes of war having been sounded, his Lord- 
ship appeared to expect that parliament would immediately be 
convened to receive him. Many concurred in this opinion : in- 
deed, sucli was the excitement in the mother country, as well as 
in the colonies, that the Queen’s proclamation, appointing the 
meeting of parliament at the usual period, was treated by the 
newspapers as an affected calmness on the part of the Cabinet, 
strangely contrasted with the fearful tempest which raged within it. 

Now, if at this awful moment any man had dared to prophesy 
that on the meeting of parliament a single day would be permitted 
to elapse without her Majesty’s ministers arraigning Lord Durham 
for the serious consequences of the insults which from the Castle 
of Quebec he bad, under her Majesty’s Great Seal, offered to the 
Queen’s authority, to the authority of parliament, and to them- 
selves> would even their enemies have credited so extraordinary a 
prediction ? Would any one but a maniac have ventured to fore- 
tell that "parliament, taking its regular holidays at Easter and 
Whitsuntide, would remain in session seven months, without a 
single member demanding of Lord Durham by what authority he 
had re^aj^eared among them> by what authority be had abandoned 
his post in the hour of danger, and in virtue of what clause of his 
conunissioa he had presumed to appeal to 'the people’ of the 
C^nulas against ^ solemn act ef the imperial pairliament ? 


When 
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Whten Lord Dorhfttn; cnn the very^firirt; day of fini aowintt, 
unexaiOpled reckl^snesa obtmJing himself upon intc^* 

Tuptid the gyave eodfideration of the Queen’s address by daiming 
the previous attention^ of the House to his own personal case ; 
when on following nights his Lordship again and again reiterated 
the same demand for precedence, with what breathless attention 
would the House of Peers have listened^ with What feelings would ^ 
Lord Durham have shrunk for ever into retirement, had t^e 
veteran leader of the House — that soldier of our empire who has 
ever yet faced with triumph the enemies of his Sovereign — risen 
from his seat but calmly to exclaim — 

^ Quousquc tandem abut^re, Catilina, patientia nostra ? ^ 

But neither by her Majesty’s ministers, nor by their opponents, 
nor by either house of the imperial parliament, was Lord Dur- 
ham thus arraigned or conjured : on the contrary, in the face of 
all parties, and in flagrant violation of public pride and public 
principle, a deed was imagined and perpetraled by her Majesty’ s 
ministers, which we venture to assert stands unparalleled in the 
history of the world. 

Of all the weaknesses which characterise human nature, there 
is no one more common than that of lingering over by-gone sub- 
jects which once strongly attracted the attention. When a mart 
has suddenly been divested of authority, his mind almost inva- 
riably flies back to the unwholesome food from which it has been 
weaned ; and, accordingly, it is proverbial, that, of all the button- 
banging bores who pester society, an ex-governor of a colony is 
the most annoying : for until lie has cleansed his mind by the 
publication of some heavy book, or of a series of pamphlets 
which, like a string of boils, eventually restore him to health, it is 
in the nature of the animal unceasingly to rave about his own 
abolished consequence — about what he might, could, should, or 
would have done had he continued in power, and about some 
political nostrum which is only to be obtained from the laboratory 
of his own pocket. 

This being the ease (and that it is the case, our readers* expe- 
rience as well as the records of the Colonial Office will abun- 
dantly testify^, it was reasonably to be expected, that, inasmuch as 
Lord Durham’s most unusual powers had suddenly expired, a 
literary pheenix of extraordinary magnitude would ere long be 
seen to ar^ out of the pale ashes of his extinguished authority. 

Accordingly, his Lordship employed the interval between his 
arrital in England and the meeting of parliament, in coUectiog 
from the stran^rs who had accompanied him, as also from indivi- 
duals residing in the Canadas, motley opinions on various subjects. 
On the meeting of parliament a portion only o^ these data had 

arrived — 
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l|ri||;^ 3 ^ liad not JeQ Queb^ ; );^ever;i bUt Xf fdibipu di^omiinin^ 
ik£ak reasons coulijl not be 4eit^ded from Wm^ bel^e tbef bed 
aarrived^ framed report )vilbput its fatmdatimw and living 
transmitted this pt^nmm^gatherum tp tbe <colonial d^piurtiiieixt^ of 
wbich he well Itnew it might justly be^ $aid» — 

^ ^ Ante lores atit foecunda papavera Aorent»’ 

4!^d printed copiee of it }i4iving been HrauUamomly transmitted to 
imeer Camda, be next day Istood up in the House of liords^ and 
before even the amiable Secretary of State bad read the repcurt^ 
he expressed bis impatience that it should be immediately oon- 
sidered by psxliament. 

Now^ without taking into consideration Lord Durham s re- 
pelled acts of insuborcUnation, we beg leave to observe that vciy 
gmve, and, we must add, insuperable prima facie objections 
existed against even her Majesty’s government receiving, as an 
official report from die ex-Lord High Commissioner of the Ca- 
nadas (^the government of which had, by his own act and deed, 
devolv^ upon Sir John Colborne), a pamphlet edited, rather than 
written, by Lord Durham — after h^* had been succeeded in his 
office, and of which the appendix actually hud not aiTived from 
Quebec. 

If Lord Durham had been relieved from his station with the 
most honourable encomiums that ever were heaped by a British 
government upon a retiring viceroy, yet it would have esta- 
blished a bad precedent to have continued to treat him as the 
governor of the colony after his authority had been extinguished : 
for, setting all personalities aside, every man who has i^ielded 
even potty authority must surely know, that unless a public ser- 
vant be heavily laden with the responsibility of his station^ be 
can never safely dedare what measures he wpuld really recom- 
mend ; for, relieved from this ballast, the mind is too apt to $]K>rt 
in shallow water, and is consequently liable to be driven on rocks, 
or be suddenly overset by the first imexpecled squall, 

Ji' an ex-governor can> as from bis grave, continue officially to 
rpjport after his authority is defunct, there seems to be no reason 
why parliatnent shon)4 consider as secretary of the colonies, jnot 
the individual virtually re^nsible for the department, but him out 
of ,41 p^e^ding secretaries— pensioned or unpensioned— who may 
be deem^ to be gifted with the hlg^best talent. But as Ire^rds my 
Lord X^nrbam aw his pamphlet* the case was altogether d^erent : 
for, ic[st(eM4 having been regularly relieved from a post of l^h 
oonfidenee^ bis Lordship had culpably abajidoned it — instead of 
having Received enpominms from his S^veioeign and ffnm parlin^ 
mtm% his Lord#p bad nUc^nsbtutioiteny lippealed ^0 ^ the peo^e’ 

aga^t 
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off^inri of b6th. W$ rery a]{jpi6a|r)ii^ 

iu th^ fiotise ‘of ^ of !^ 

ns a oomenflilfft^^bf ktitlibrify ; bnd> thok^6!jbr«^j *sd)i^er 

Aiig^ht bb^^ther ihMbido valtie of his uOtead pampBfet^ ototi to 
receive it M oiBcbl docufitieitt^ aAdi* ho had Smetdally atMdlod 
his own rommissiston, was, on the patt of the Queen's goveimiient/ 
to ratify desertion and sanction mtitiny.^ But however degraded 
her Majesty's present ministers may stand in the estimation df 
honest men, could any one haVe btnieved that besides receiving 
among thenaselves this pamphlet as a ^ Report,’ they would have 
been So wanting in respect to the crown, as to advise a youthful^ 
inexperienced, and confiding Queen not only to accept it— not 
only to pass unnoticed Lord Durham’s pTodamatioif against her in 
Canada— but, as if in approbation of his Lordship’s unauthorised 
return to England, herself to transmit his opinions to both houses 
of parliament^ as official instruction to the very legislature whose 
character and motives he had branded with fbsolent reproach — 
whose solemn act he had publicly reviled ? 

What were our colonies to think of such a recommendation 
from the British crown ? What were the courts of Europe to 
think of it ? What was the civilized W'orld to think of it ? Could 
five months’ experience possibly enable Lord Durham to offer to 
parliament anything that could compensate for this irreparable 
violation of just pride and principle ? Would any mercantile 
body of Directors, who had been openly denounced to their share- 
holders by their agent, before as well as after he had abandoned 
their service, deign to transmit to them his advice ? W’ould any 
private gentleman in England, who upon his own estate had been 
publicly insulted by his factor, transmit to the consideration of his 
tenants any opinion, however valuable, written and addressed to him 
by the said agent after he had cmfernpfiwusly thrown up his trust ? 

As there is no limit to the mercy of the British Sovereign, so 
Lord Durham’s offences, whatever they might have been, might, 
in her Majesty’s wisdom, haVe been graciously overlooked — for- 
giveness would perhaps have been the most appropriate punish- 
ment that could have been inflicted; but for the Queen tin 
force his Lordship upon both houses of parliament as their legal 
and political adviser ought surely, as the act of ministers, to have 
been made (especially by the peers) the subject of immediate, 
respectful, but Unflinching remonstrance* 

Will posterity believe fliat in neither house of parliatnent did 
there rise up a single member boldly to say to the ministers of the 
crown-^Why do you Utsult os by te<](uhing Of us to participate kt 
our own dtsbobour? What reason have you titui^ge for jbtdng 
upon our odnsideraiion %hk posthumous Report, wii at least we 

shall 
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^msh^kmmrnJ wbi» i$ ho^ iMm 

upcxp«iliri4liii^^ * ii il tW iagiil 

»^id!iii^ hm^ lo^ledi mi irtiioh 

k^memimy for pdiriiam^ fo vm* ^ bim m in- 
I^GlIil^ i It it upoa ib» momcilktoify^p08itiim b&lm$ ^vtnoad 
in rttaotfog^ twmity tpecie^touiiciUort appointed by lot |wtdt- 
ifeennor tt pM Uf tid ng ^ bigbest charaotetj gretfoat aqperittice, 
tnd largeal tndte in tike eounnryj and replacing 0imi by of 
own ixonsehdd or perscmal sSiff, of whom^ to say the foatt> it 
impossible that the people of the i^vinott 
4i^^&e sl^test tssnrance that they either knew or carewm 
tl^ wants or interests ? Is it upon the utter disregard hf!|^W 
fdioWii for<»the welfore of the British North America^ odioid^s by 
deserting them at if moment pregnant^ as he himself has avowed, 
with difficulties and dangers ? Is it upon the want of deference 
ho has shown to the advice and injunctions of the sovereign and 
of the ministers from whom he received bis authority ? Whai 
pnbiic pnnciple has Lord Durham observed in his ephemeral 
government the Canadas^ but an utter disregard of the control 
^ his superiors, an entire want of consideration of ^ny authority 
but his own ? Ought we, with the eyes of the world upon us, 
even to listen to the advice of a public servant to whom hey Ma- 
jesty's mimilters have declared in a despatch (which they them* 
selves have puMished), that the terms of his Lordship's proclama- 
tioii to the inhabitants^ of our colonies have ' appeared U her 
Maj^y's ministers calcukded to impugn the reeerenee cfoe to the 
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<‘it is srith the deepest regret we remml tiuit no such qiuestif!f|e 
WWB- a^ed^no each o):gecticMis rused. Lord Meliteume bte 
‘IAmO' anblt^ngly declared, (at a mcHnerat wbrat the houses of 
iMi^Mtehle ynhabMSpi of BirtnwfffaBBi had beeo {pitted sod their 
diBttels Chartists.) * iluit in hi» epmwa a'man'x keiny 

a mmA^qfapi^itical union ougM net to opiate 4i|Ui dktpiitUt^ 
cotioti ftr iuboeyn^ mphtgmad at a ntaya^mto puMic 

resdreif’ Ott jpreeiscdy tite suae {windple hdr 
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tM a 0Dn9id^Ue.tuiie Moi^e ib^ msm 

One infma% Ineu^ 

wdihiift it^vary j0ai hiqppen$, tbaAiti^not until Him armiiu^JI^ 
racdvaditlia nwful santence of 4aalii« that, of Im omn 
attril^es hia miaerniblo fata to an eat^ desecration of ibe 
to m unfortunate introduction to a vicious companiouj or to some 
evil propensity tbe consequences of which he had neglected to 
anticipate. It might, tberefoire> have hc^ppened that tbe ohjea^ 
tionahle presentation by her Majesty’s ministers to parliamcsii^al 
the pamphlet^ of a nobleman who had insulted the authorit^^of 
the legislature and of the crown might for a considefable tiine 
have been productive of no serious inconvenience, and that those 
who had weakly argued ' What harm wiWit do?* might with 
equal fallacy for a considerable time, have demanded, with appa> 
rent triumph, * What hurrA has it dmte ? ’ Such, however, has not 
been the case, for the fatal Effects of this misconduct have already 
become apparent — tbe punishment has already followed the 
ofFence— the cause and effect are visibly in juxtaposition; in-* 
deed, the thunder of heaven does not more quickly follow the 
momentary flash in the firmament, than the loud murmuring of 
(lespmr is now throughout our North American colonies following 
that fatal, ilhadvised message of her Majesty, which transmitted 
to parliament Lord Durham’s posthumous Report. t 

What in theory might have l^en expec^d from the counsel of 
a proud radical nobleman who had contumaciously fled from diffi^ 
culties he had neither time nor temper to investigate, is an idle 
speculation, which it is not now necessary to pursue, because the 
actual resql^ & before us to speak for itself. 

We Will not offer to our readers anything so little worlfey of 
their attention as our opj^mons of this extraordinary document, 
of which we will merely that it accurately fulfils ^at might 
have been expected from its parentage ; but will rather oonsii^ 
what have beeu ^e official opimons of the competent autW- 
rities on the subject . 

As rewds l^rd Durham's observations on Lower Canada, it 
seems to.w ^nerally admitted that bis Lordship is ^ as accurate 
in his dedaration, as voluminous in his proofs, that ihe reheUhui 
in that Tft^vmce ^ is a w^r beftoeett races-* Contideimg^ihoweli^ 
that long before lord Durham left Englmid Ibe jT 
B|itisb po|>ulation and ^ British troops on one side wei^,rail|i^ 
tog^^^ iq^qpen. 4ay and in opon omHioti a||un|it J\|oiisieur 

^ Papinean 






_ French adherents im tlie other^ it 

ol>served that it did not require a magician, or pven a 
.to make this sagadous discover^. As regards his 
Lor^hip'srewrt oH Vj^per Canada — (that keystone of our North 
American colomes vmcddhord Durham hai so irilluUy assailed 
and du^|[diced in order to make it the foundation of his remedial 
^ee^lhmendations) — we niW obserre, that his Lordship*S allega- 
Itmeb against the Lieutenant governor, Executive CouncO^ Legis- 
lative CoundL Commons EfOuse of Assembly, and people, rave 
been unreservedly, indignantly, and, in most instances, officially, 
denied, repudiaWd, and disproved, by the following competent 
witnesses, whom we will name ill tlje order in which they have 
etyl^ssed themselves f 

il Sir F. Head, the late Lieut-Governor of Upper Canada* * 

£. The North American Colonial Association. 

S. Sir John Colborne, Governor-General of the Canadas, 

4. ^ir George Arthur, lieut. -Governor of Upper Canada. 

5. The Executive Council oT Upper Canada. 

6. The Legislative Council of Upper Canada. 

7. The Commons House of Assembly of Upper Canada. 

B. Her Majesty’s Attofhey and Solicitor General. 

9, The Grand Jury of the Newcastle District. / 

10. Lieutenant-General Sir Peregrine Maitland, who was ten 
years Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada. 

Neither our limits nor our inclination permit us to detail the 
overwhelming evidence of the foregoing witnesses, who, though 
widely separated from each other, appear before the country 
singularly united together by a testimony not only damnatory of 
Lord Durham’s recommendations, but which convicts bis Lordship 
of the grossest misstatements — intentional or unintentional, it 
matt^ to the public not one straw. The following extracts 
willj^e believe, sufficiently show the nature of the evidence to 
which we have referred. 

1, ^ir Francis Head, in his Narre^ve, has thus replied to Lord 
Darby’s allegations 

!*With respect Durham’s report to the Queen, that my 

SsecutivCi^Cpuiiail *^seem t6 have taken office almost on the exprest 
comUi^ mpre ciphere^*^ 1 beg leave most sokmnly to declare 

that such a Edition was neither ewnessed nor understood 

^ With r^^t to jthe allegation afiectbg my own character, namely, 
that the elections were carried by the unscrupmouB exercise of the 
niAu^oe of the government/’ I beg leave cahuly, but unequivocally, to 
owyift, „ 

* It inrould tnot I|[e difflctalt to proceed witli die whole of li<^ Durhamte 
MMurt »a UpMMOtttidfrAt I mve eomtteaced, tmt to I have no deehe 
' unaeceeearily 
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unneceissariljr to hurt his Iiordship, I ha^ 
accuracy, to viaaicatt^ own character from its attacl^ 

2. The No^h ilpujim Colonial Associatioh^ c^mMiseir ^ 

aaost^ respectable merchaiito ip the City of Londpll> i4 

a series of formal resolutions thaJ; Lor^, Purham’s-r 

* statements and opimems relative to the c&dition of partiet**^ Upger 
Canada and the other North American oolouies appear calculator 
encourage that portion of the population who are said by his Lorda^jM 

to desire the adoption of a republican constitution, or even an incor-*^ 
poration with the American union,’* to shock and irritate the ^eatbody 
of loyal inhabitants, and to induce a belief in the people of this country 
that the disloyal class is numerous and respectable, instead of being, as 
it really is, a comparatively small tnd contemptible minority.* 

3. The present Lieutenant-Governor of LTpper Canaria, Sir 
George Arthur, in a despatch, dated Toronto, 17tli April, 

says, with reference to Lonl Durham’s Report, — 

* The members of both Houses, I find, genefally consider parts of 
the Report which refei to Upper Canada to be in many particulars in- 
correct ; and a committee of \he House of Assembly has been conse- 
quently appointed to draw up ^ report upon the subject. 

‘ They regard the Earl of Dui*ham*s scheme for tho future govern- 
w/ent of Canada as essentially the same'ds that which was advocated 
hy Mr. Bidwell^ Doctor Rolph, and Mackenzie^ and to which the great 
majority of the people of this province expressed their unequivocal dis- 
sent* 

4. A Report from the Legislative Council of Upper Canada 
states,— 

* After au attentive and disinterested consideration of this subject 
your committee are led to the conclusion, that the adoption of the plan 
proposed by the Earl of Durham must lead to the overthrow of the great 
colonial empire of England. 

‘ Your committee regret that his Lordship should liave confided the 
task of collecting information to a person, who, be he whom ha may, 
has evidently ekitered on his task with the desire to exalt the opponents 
of the colonial government in the estimation of the High Commission!^, 
and to throw discredit qii the ftatements of the supporters of British 
influence and British connexion.* " . * 

5. The reaf^n which Ims been urged^by fliyiMajesty’s miiristi^ 

for the itupe^al parliament not taking into considevatiem the 
r^mmendation from the throne for a legislative wion of the* 
Canadas, w*its that the Commons House of Assembly had ex- 
pressed an opinion against the measure. As therefore it- his 
been 'deemed advisable that such deference should be*paid ^ 
their recommendations, let us consider what are the ojunmW 
which l^s jself-same Assembly have addressed*^ her Majetty 
(i^f|{eottng.l 4 >i!d Report) in an <}ie Queei^> 

VOlu UHV. NO. cxxviii. 2 1 ' dat«d 
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Jltii df May, 1839, and by her Majesty^s command laid 
both houses of the imperial parliament : — 

‘ since the commencement of the present session of the provincial 
parliament, the final Report of your Majesty’s High Commissioner on 
the affairs of British North America has hpen received in this country. 
In this Report your Majesty’s faithful subjects find many statements 
deeply affecting the social am political relations and condition of Upper 
a^ lower Canada, and the recommendations of several important 
changes in the form and practifi^ of the constitution. It is with much 
concern that your Majesty’s faithful subjects find that your Majesty’s 
High Commissioner has strongly urged the adoption of these changes by 
your Majesty and the imperial parliament, without waiting for the 
^i^nion that may be formed of theiil by the people who are to he most 
leWmly and immediately affected by them. Under these circumstances, 
Wnave caused a Report to be drawn up by a select committee *)f the 
Boose of Assembly, which contains matter referring to this subject, 
which wc respectfully submit for your Majesty’s consideration.’ 

The Report abous alluded to, submitted to the Queen by the 
House of Assembly, has been highly admired by the loyal popu- 
lation. We submit to our readers the' following extracts : — 

‘ A document, purporting to he the Report of her Majesty’s late High 
Commissioner, the Earl of Durham, addressed to her Majesty, on the 
affairs of British North America, contains matter so deeply affecting the 
social as well as ])olitical relations of all the provinces, especially of 
Upper Canada, that it would ill become your committee to pass it over 
in silence. At this late period of the session, it is impossible to give the 
statements and opinions advanced by his Lordship the extensive investi- 
gati^on their importance demands ; but your committee will apply them- 
selves with calmness to vindicate the people of Upper Canada, their 
government and legislature, from charges that imply a want of patriotism 
and integrity, which tliey know to be unjust^ which they did not expect, 
and which they grieve to find advanced by a noblemmi who had been 
sent to these provinces to heal rather than foment dissensions, and 
who certainly should have carefully guarded against giving currency 
to isllffovndca, mischievous^ and illiberal rumours, for the truth of whidi 
he admits he is unable to vouch.^ 

The Committee conclude their Report with the following 
observations : — 

if ‘ Your Committee will here close their remarks on the various alle- 
gations in the Report of the High Commissioner that appeared to 
them to require particular animadversion. If, in the course of their 
remarks, they have been betrayed into too strong an expression of 
T^roach or indignant refutation, they trust that it will not be ascribed 
fo a wanton indifference to that courtesy and respectful deference that 
should mark the proceedings of a public body towards those of high 
rank and station ; and, on the other hand, they trust that they will not 
*be denW the credit of having forborne to apply animadversions of far 
pgreater severity Aan they have used to many parts of a Report vdiich 
‘ filoy can truly a^ld iirhich they believe they have clcariy proved 

io 
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to be^ most unjust apd unfounded^ and which are a^leuk^d to ha/oe a 
most mischievous injluence on the future destinies of ihesevohmt ^* ' 

, ‘ Lord Durham professes to submit to her Majesty and the British 

nation a true and &ithful account of the state and condition of this, as 
well as of the other British North American provinces, and there is no 
doubt that it will be promulgated throughout the country by those who 
are gratified at finding their political principles and theories advocated 
and sustained by his Lordship, that there is nothing in his Report t^t 
admits of contradiction, and that whatever discredit may be atfeiirt>^»te<l 
to be cast upon it must proceed frdm disappointment or vindictive 
feelings. 

‘ Your Committee, however, are not willing to believe that the great 
nation to which these provinces belong, and which has hitherto extended 
to them its powerful, its parental protection, will hastily, and without 
the most full and ample information, adopt the opinions and act n^n 
the recommendations of any individual, however high his rank, or jgreat 
his talents, that involve the future destinies of her Majesty’s faithful 
subjects in these provinces.’ . ^ 

After having laid before our readers the foregoing official 
refutation by the Comyions House of Assembly of Upper 
Canada of Lord Durhamts calumnies, wo feci that we might 
c lose the case by requesting our readers at once to declare their 
verdict on the miserable document before them. The subject, 
however, is of such vital importance, that we will proceed with 
the evidence to which we have referred. 

C), The grand jury of the Newcastle district (which contains 
two counties, forming one of the most valuable sections of Upper 
Canada) mianimomJ y adopted a presentment, c^f which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : — 

‘ DUtrict of Ac'icrai//e,iThe Jurors of our Lady the Queen upon their 
TO WIT : loiiths present, that a printed hook or pamphlet, 

entitled Report on the Affairs of British North America, from the 
Earl of Durham, her Majesty’s High Commissioner, &c. &c. &c.,” 
has been brought under their notice; and the jurors aforesaid, 
upon their oaths aforesaid, further present, that they have care- 
fully examined the said book or pamphlet; and the jurors aforesaid, 
upon their oaths aforesaid, further jiresent, that the said book or ‘ 
pamphlet is calculated to excite public contempt and odium against 
the government and magistracy of this province; and the jurors afdre- 
said, upon thSir oaths aforesaid, further present, that the said book or 
pamphlet is also calculated most injuriously to mislead the members 
of the imperial parliament and the British public^ by creating in their 
minds erroneous and false opinions relative to the state and conditioi| of 
this province, and with respect to the wants, feelings, scntiipLcnts, and 
wishes of a very large ma-jority of the inhabitants thereof; to disseMi^ 
nate and verpetuatey in this provincey principles of democracy whsAly 
incompatible with monarchical institutions; to lo^en the bonds of 
affection which unite us to our gracious soverei^^ to the British 

2x3 ^ empire. 
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And to the venerated constitution of our ancestors ; to resuscitate 
andll^ent that factious discontent and disorder which produced such 
d^pWable and disastrous consequences, but which, though not extin- 
gwhed, had in a great measure subsided ; and, generally, to endanger 
the peacey happinessj^ and prosperity of this province, against the peace 
ofow said Sovereign Lady the Queen^ her crown and dignity, 

* Grand Jury Room^ May I5//i, 1839.* 

7. laeutenant-General Sir Peregrine Maitland during ten 
years was Lieutenant-Goven^lfr of Upper Canada, besides being 
afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia : be has lately 
returned from an important government in India. 

^*fWbaXj it will be asked, ^is the opinion of this experienced 
lugh-minded officer on the subject of Lord llurham’s 
Kejpwt^?’ Why, in a reply addressed by him to the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada it appears that he has 
avowed ‘his decided condemnation^ with full liberty io disclose 
his sentiments, of Lord Durham's Report ; his opinion that if 
gives an inaccurate and unfair description of the province and 
people of Upper Canada ; and that iPceasures, ignorantly 
unjustly, those who have adminuiertd the government if tl^ 
pr&vince,\ i 

Now with this overwhelming mass of evidence (almost, Ahc* 
whole of which has been printed and presented to parliaificnt) 
before them, we calmly ask — Were not her Majesty’s ministers 
and the imperial parliament bound by honour and common 
justice to repair the deadly error that bad been committed in tlic 
promulgation throughout the empire and civilised world of a 
wicked libel, by comparing its allegations with the evidence by 
which they had been repudiated : for why were these latter do- 
cuments gravely submitted to their attention, but for the investi- 
gation of their contents ? 

If the meanest of her Majesty’s subjects, having been libelled 
before parliament by the most powerful peer in the realm, had 
^ submitted, in vindication of his innocence, one- twentieth part of as 
unanswerable evidence as that which has been just adduced in 
defence of the legislature and people of Upper Canada, would 
tlie imperial parliament with apathy have observed the accuse<l 
during the whole session, writhing under injustice,' and would it 
have left him, at the prorogation, without relief— ^without the 
acquittal to which it knew liim to be entitled ? Would any court 
of justice^wottld any jury , in the country, with such a glaring 
case befiwe them» have withheld from a man, falsely accused, 
their verdict ^jt-And +if a solitary individual would have received 
&is common acLcf Jt^stide from those before whom he had been 
00^ boidwiiu^ly more exiti4e4 to acquittal were a imve 
iLl - ^ . . and 
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and loyal people, who, under cruel sufferings, mid bj ^h© 
determined bravery, had repelled her Mnjesty’s enernk® iu all 
directions— and who, through the severity of two Canadian 
winters, had maintained for the Britbh crown its noblest depen- 
dencies ! — The evidence of their late conduct ought alone to have 
been sufficient to have annihilated the fabric of their virulent 
accuser ; and when the whole history*of their loyalty, when the 
mass of conoborative evidence wWch we have just adduced 'is 
weighed against the assertions of an individual who hfad insubor- 
dinatcly fled from his post — and who had brought away from it 
nothing but the records of five months' blundering legislation, 
which it had required the interference'^ of parliament not only, to 
correct but to palliate — it seems incredible that the legislA||>^ 
authorities of Upper Canada should, in the name of the peopte 
that province, have demanded in vain that this painted butterfly 
should publicly be broken by parliament on the wheel upon 
which of his oAvn accord he had alighted !• And yet how have 
her Majesty’s ministers and the imperial parliament dealt with 
this ignoble fugitive ? V^y the former have not only presumed 
publicly to compliment liim on ‘ his industry and assiduity,’ but 
in the House of Commons they even had the temerity to declare 
' that the embarrassment of the Canadas proceeded from the 
faefious objections which had been raised against the illegality of 
Lord Durham’s ordinances, for that, had his Lordship continued 
at (Quebec, he would no doubt successfully have overcome all his 
difficulties’ — in short, they arithmetically argued by the rule of 
three* — if m five months he had effect^ so much, what would 
he not have done had he hut continued at his post for five years ! 
The latter have treated him with forbearance equally incompre- 
lif'nsible ; and surely it will appear incredible to posterity that 
the imperial parliament not only neglected to resent the insults 
offered to them by this public servant— that they not only failed 
to arraign him for the desertion of his post, and for his seditious 
appeal to ^ the people’ against the sovereign authority ; but al-,^ 
though, during the whole session, there were repeatedly recom- 
mended to their consideration remedial measures based onjbis 
Lordship’s Heport, they averted their mind^ from the mass of evi- 
dence by which it had been contradicted, and actually allowed a 
bill to be proposed, argued, and passed for the government of 
Lower Canada — ^they even allowed Lord Durham himself to 
stand up before them in his place, and publicly jaddress themr^ti 
the subject — without one member rising to offer a singl# objection 
to his conduct, or a solitary observation on the cdtimnies be bad 
unofficially submitted to them ! ' ' ^ * 

Among those who listened to him with xn^pitenoiis ^sileinoe, 

♦ ^ tbsre 
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tber^ were maby who oouM have chilled him by their frown, and 
wto OOnld have annihilated him by their reply ; but his triumph 
was inexplicable, and, as if gifted with the power of repressing the 
noble elements that surrounded him, the imperious dictator passed 
through the ordeal of the session unharmed, unanswered, and 
unpunished ! 

Without pausing to rrflect upon the consequences of such 
silence at home, what, we ask, were our North American colonies 
to think of this denial of justiOc? What other moral could they 
possibly draw from it than that, in return for their loyalty — in 
return for the saori6ces they had made in defence of their glorious 
ii[Wtitutions — the imperial parliament had condemned them to be 
djBunpcrats, and, consequently, that it was useless, as it was hope- 
less, for them to avert the decree ? 

And now let us consider what has hem the fatal result. The 
loyal population of the Canadas, — ^long disturbed by a despicable 
minority of their o\^ people acting under English influence, 
which, we regret to add, has been openly encouraged by her 
Majesty’s ministers, — were after tht*y tllemselvcs had ({uelled the 
rebellion, barbarously invaded by a lejiublican population ol 
thirteen millions, bound by no law but the rapacious will of the 
multitude. 

Under this accumulation of misfortunes, it must he evident 
that nothing but supernatural exertions could have enabled 
men to stand against this unequal contest ; but they had scarcely 
triumphed — they had scarcely repelled from their frontier the 
unprincipled attacks of their neighbours — when all of a sudden 
the baleful Report of her Majesty’s late Loid High Commis- 
sioner is cast into the sc'ale to sicken their hearts, unnerve their 
arms, and paralyze their exertions ; and when, crpowerod 
by such afflictions, they look, as their last hope, to T^rovidence 
and to the imperial parliament for assistance, the latter ratifies 
by its silence the libel that has assail cmI them, and leaves them to 
desperation and despsiir — and well may every loyal Canathan 
subject, gtey in the service of his country, exclaim with Wolsey, 

‘ Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age , 

Have left me naked to mine enemies ! ’ 

Under these appalling circumstances, who can wonder that 
the loyal population of the Canadas now feel it is necessary to 
secure tkm liv^ their families, and their farms, by bending to 
the storing which they have not power to resist ? Accordingly, 
3kiei|i^wlio haT^%itherto been distinguished both in the field and 
in the Senate thf|^r loyalty and devotional attachment to 
inatitittsof s are now, tre bare too much rewndn to know, 
^ prudently 
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prudently yielding to circumstancesy and are adapting their 
political professions to those democratic principles of government 
which her Majesty’s ministers seem determined to establish. The 
accounts which by every packet arrive from Canada attest the 
fatal influence of Lord Durham’s uncontradicted Report. 

Besides the testimony of the provincial press, we have before 
us many letters from persons in Canada^ some connected with 
the government and legislature, others not so circumstanced, but 
feeling and possessing a deep interest in the colony, stating in the 
strongest language the incalculable injury which Lord Durham’s 
Report is doing in the hands of the more notorious enemies of the 
crown. 

One gentleman (a Canadian) says — 

‘ Lord Durham’s name is used as a cloak for the most ireasoinahle 
designs: indeed, anything may now he attempted under the pretext of 
sustaining the plans proposed in the “ Report.” The progress of the 
[)Hrty who rally under the Durham jlag is becoming alarming, and 
unless the British government screws up its courage to the point' of 
immediately, firmly, and broadly denouncing the mischievous doctrines 
of the Repot you may rdjf on it that, ere long, we shall become, 
as a colony, ungovernable. There is much that tickles the fancy of 
ambitious men in the idea of introducing the English plan of a 
government hy the majority of the popular branch of the legislature. 
It has been well explained in the April ‘‘Quarterly” how irrecon- 
cileablc this principle is with a state of colonial subordination, and 
you may rely on it that if the British government should give way 
ill the least to this notion, and admit of any experiments of this 
novel and hazardous character, the charm of British connexion will 
be done away in the eyes of that great loyal body which, through evil 
rejiort and good report, has hitherto sustained the royal cause in 
Chill ada. I can assure you that among that class I have found it 
discussed, and not many minutes since it was a subject of conversa- 
tion with me, whether the time might not be near when the men of 
property in this country should have to decide between a hopeless and 
destructive struggle for a government hy which they would not he sup- 
ported, and a proposition of terms with the republican nation at our 
doors. They seem to think it would he more prudent to take the lead 
in what may be an inevitalile change, than to immolate themselves and 
families in the cause of a government tvhich may secretly wish to geirid 
of them, andj under any circumstances, they feel that they could have 
no prospect of quiet under the Durham system of colonial government. 
A very intelligent and loyal individual. (a Canadian), whose faith in 
England has hitherto resisted every shock, has told me that he now 
feels our situation to he one of great peril, and that her Msijesty does 
not at once reject Lord Durham’s principles^ we shall be iai$t as a Bri- 
tish colony. The fact is, as he says, that the frienc^iof the monarchy 
cannot contend against the revolutionists w^iilecfoe latter xan assert 
that the Queen’s Righ CommisBioner is with theja^ fo^ th^ ilifereu9e 

^ cannot 
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cannot be reaisted that the*Qucen aides with the Commiaaionef. The 
subtle poison administered under the Durham label is working in every 
part of our system, and must be fatal, unless the Queen herself applies^ 
and that instantly^ the propei' antidote*^ 

Another letter from a Canadian of great talent, probity, and 
influence, states — 

• Lord Durham’s Report i» working its sure and certain mischief : it 
has revived the schemes and spirits of the revolutionary party. ‘‘ Dur- 
ham AND Reform,” “ Durhas^ and Liberty,” are now inscribed on 
flags, and paraded about by those, and those on/y, who are known to be 
disloyal, and who aim at separation from the mother country. What- 
ever may be said to the contrary by a venal press, there is not an honest 
or loyal man in Upper Canada that does not execrate Lord Durham as 
the greatest curse that has ever yet been inflicted on these provinces. . . . 
Every day convinces me more and more that the continuance of the 
connexion of these provinces with the mother country, even for a short 
period of time, entirely depends on the course the imperial government 
will now take with respect to them ; and unless Lord Durham’s per- 
nicious theories be plainly and unequivocally deiminced and declared 
wholly inadmissible by the British govern ment and parbamenty it will 
be in vain for those who sincerely desire toe preserve the union to prevent 
its dissolution.’ 

Another letter from one of the very highest official authorities 
in the Canadas, whose name, if wc could but mention it, would 
be deemed conclusive, states, — 

* The “Report” has set all the reformers and republicans in motion 
again, and whilst they were cautious under Mackenzie’s banner, they 
are exceedingly hold under the Earl of Durham’s colours. A spark was 
enough to set this community in flames, hut the High Commissioner has 
by his “ responsible government” scheme, thrown a fiehrand amongst 
the people. The situation of the country is lamentable, and I much 
fear the worst is to come ! ’ 

What an affecting and melancholy picture do the foregoing 
letters pourtray ! What a fearful moral do they offer to the mo- 
ther country itself, which is seen hourly sinking under the malig- 
nant encouragement her Majesty’s ministers are affording at 
home to the selfsame principles which,, under the flag of ^ Dur- 
ham and Reform,’ are now sickening loyalty and strengthening 
rebellion in the Canadas ! 

It is. now too late even for the imperial legislature to cure the 
malady we have created. The Durham dose, forcibly adminis- 
tered, has culpably been left to operate ; and though the counte- 
nance of^ur noble North American colonics may for a short time 
appear, io a superficial observer, to preserve a healthy aspect, no 
^os^ctic that {i^liament next year may deem it proper to apply 
f-no otid^Qrd 0inUnG]|t which it may prescribe — no cooling 
tima^hat in Feiuudry, 1840j it may determine to administer^ can 
: ^ . possibly 
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possibly neutralise that arsenical docuhient whicfi? the imperial 
parliament should have immediately caused to be ejected^ and 
which, we humbly repeat, ought never, by her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, to have been administered either’to the parliament or to the 
empire, but which should have been left to moulder in one of the 
pigeon-holes of the Colonial Office, out of sight, out of reach, 
and labelled ^ Poison.’ • 

Our argument ends in a circle at the point from which it 
started. Wlufy wc ask, was Lord Vhtrham alloivpd to act officially 
as Lord High Commissioner of the Canudas after he ii vd de- 

SEKTiO FROM IIIS POST? 

III. Lotus consider whether her Majesty’s Government and 
the Imperial Legislature have duly weighed the evidence contained 
in Su* Francis Head’s despatches, which early in the session were 
printed and laid before both Houses of Parliament I 

Shortly after the Duke of Wellington had forced Lord Mel- 
bf)urne (notwithstanding his Lordship’s prophecy that it would 
prove ‘ oxr*eedingly incor^enient’) to produce these despatches, 
the ex- governor, finding nirnself attacked by Lord Durham’s 
Report, published, in self-defence, his own Narrative, of which, 
as it has already been reviewed by us, we will here only say, 
that In the history of parliament there never has appeared a 
document which a government were more bound in honour to 
repel : for Sir Francis Head, in his showing of the case, not only 
accused, and, we must add, apparently, convicted her Majesty’s 
ministers of having been accomplices in the infamous conspiracy 
against the crown, which, by the loyalty of the militia of Upper 
Canada, and by the bravery of the troops in the lower province, had 
been suppressed — but, in his concluding despatch from Toronto, the 
Lieutenant-Governor most solemnly and emphatically transmitted 
through the government to his Sovereign the following astound- 
ing accusation : — 

‘ My Lord, — It has long been notorious to every British subject in 
the Canadas, that your lordship’s under-secretary, the author of our 
colonial despatches, is a rank republican. His sentiments, his conduct, 
and his political character, are here alike detested, and I enclose to 
your lordship Mr. M'Kcnzie’s last newspaper, which, traitorous as it is, 
contains nothing more conducive to treason than the extracts which, as 
its text, it exultingly quotes from the published opinions of her Ma- 
jesty’s under-secretary of state for the colonies I ^ » 

‘ As I entertain no sentiments of animosity again^i: Mr. Stephen, it 
has been with very great reluctance that I have me^^oned nis name; 
but, being deeply sensible that this province has begn iignally^rptocted 
by an Omnipotent Providence during the late uAnatiltd rebel^n,' t feel 
it my duty, in retiring from this continent, to diYifge,'' throu|h your 

. '** lordship, 
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lordship, to my Sovereign, my opinion of the latent cause of our unfor- 
tunate znisgovemment of the Canadas, 

‘ I have the honour to be, my L6rd, &c. &c. 

(Signed) ‘ F. B. Head.* 

We arc as willing as her Majesty’s ministers, or as even Mr. 
Stephen himself can be, to consider as innocent all those who have 
not been proved to be guilty, to receive with extreme caution 
official ex parfe accusations, however strongly they may seem to be 
supported : at the same time it is undeniable that when the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of a British colony gravely accuses her Majesty’s 
ministers in general, and an under-secretary of state in part|cular, 
of a course of conduct amounting as nearly as possible to treason, 
guilt must rest cither upon the accuser or upon the accused. E\ en 
if the Lieutenant-Governor had offered his accusations after he had 
retired from his post, they would surely have been as worthy of 
attention as the allegations which are contained in Lord Durham’s 
posthumous Report^;^ but the serious accusations to which we 
allude were transmitted to the Queen’s ministers by Sir Francis 
Head while he was yet her Majesty’s i;jcprescntativp in the colony, 
and at a moment when ho was supportml not only by the people and 
by the legislature of Upper Canada — which, during the insurrec- 
tion in the lower province, he was governing without tnxips - 
hut by public addresses from the legislatures of No> a Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and from the British inhabitants of Lower Canada. 
Assailed from such a public position, surely her Majesty’s mi- 
nisters were bound in honour not to shrink from repelling charges 
which had been so directly and openly brought against them ! 

When Mr. Hume and his associate Dr. Duncombe (who had 
travelled from Upper Canada to England under a false name, and 
for whose apprehension as a traitor a reward of 500Z. has been 
since offered) appeared in Downing Street as the accusers of Sir 
Francis Head, surely they (weraean Hume and Duncombe) were 
not more worthy of belief — their allegations were not more en- 
titled to investigation than those which have been adduced against 
the system and the ' latent’ guide of the Colonial Office by Sir 
Francis Head : yet it will appear from the following extract of a 
despatch, dated 7th October, 1836, and laid before parliament, 
that her Majesty’s ministers determined, by arguments which now 
recoil upon themselves, to arrest Sir Francis Head’s promotion 
until he could repel — as the published report of the commons’ 
house iff assembly of Upper Canada triumphantly did repel for 
iiiin-^tVs accusations of two men so lean in reputation as Hume 
and Dunaimbe : — 

'*^0x1 the day b(ff(gre the prorogation of parliament, a petition from Mr. 
Ouxj^mhe was presented to the House of Commons, in wl^ich that 
{^lexnaiv claiming for himself the credit due to him as a member 

j " ftf 
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of the assembly of Upper Canada, and pledging his personal honour 
to the truth of his statements, made various allegations, impugning 
your character and conduct in respect to the recent elections. A charge, 
i^tigue and general in its nature ^ cr proceeding from an anonymous or 
unworthy antagonist^ might have been passed over without notice ; but 
this is an accusation, specific as well as grave, and preferred before the 
House of Commons by a gentleman who Jbias himself the honour of a 
seat in the provincial assembly. Such imputations, advanred on such 
authority^ in such a place, ore entiiled^at least to that degree of respect 
which shall secure for them an attentive hearing and a patient inquiry. 

‘ 1 1 remains, therefore, that you should furnish me with your answer 
to Mr Dun combe’s petition.’ 

The arrusations made by Sir Francis Head against her Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, and against one of their under-secretaries, were 
‘ not vague nor general in their nature, or proceeding from an 
anonymous or unworthy anfagonist on the contrary, they were 
transmitted to the Queen by lier Majesty’s representative, who, 
ill support of his allegations, funiislied 1 hef government and the 
country with a list of witnesses (at present in England) — such as 
Sir Perogrino Maitland, Archibald Campbell, Chief Justice 
Robinson, and others of equally irreproachable character. 

What, therefore, but an inw^ard conviction of guilt could have 
prevented lier Majesty’s ministers from practising as they had 
preached ? And when it was observed that they flinclicd from their 
guns, why, we cannot refrain from asking, did no one of their 
jiolitical opponents in either house of parliament pass the word, 
‘ dear for action /’ and force them before the country, cither to 
defend thejiiselves, or surrender? But casting party tactics aside, 
we beg to ask whether it was not the duty of the imperial parlia- 
ment, by whom the despatches of Sir Francis Head had been 
demanded, and before whom they had been laid, gravely to inves- 
tigate their contents? Otherwise, for what object were they re- 
quired ? Whatever miglit have been the reasons, good, bad, or 
indilferent, which induced her Majesty's ministers to agree among 
themselves to stand before the country in disgraceful silence, 
under a charge of conspiracy against the throne,~yet surely par- 
liament ought to have felt that the dignity of the crown, and the 
character of jthe country in foreign courts, rendered it absolutely 
necessary that Sir Francis Head should not be permitted with 
impunity to disgrace her Majesty’s government ! However in- 
credible liis allegations might appear, and whatever might be the 
prejudice of individuals against him, yet the perseverance with 
which during the whole session he maintained his assertions, con- 
trasted with the abject silence of the accused, waf a circumstance, 
to say the least, of a most suspicious appearafi^e. Thtf session, 
however, was allowed to close without this extraor^ary cose being 
even mentioned ! 

' We 
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Wc will not now inquire where the guilt lies : whether on Sir 
Francis Head, on her Majesty’s ministers, or on the imperial 
parliament. It matters nothing to us whether or not Sir Francis 
Head is justified in complaining that, after having grappled single- 
handed with so formidable a conspiracy, he has been ungenerously 
deserted by parliament. We cannot, however, but observe that 
whatever may be the causfe of the mysterious silence respecting 
these allegations, no other inference can be drawn from it the 
British nation than that, in the opinion of parliament, it is a matter 
of indifference that the authority of the Queen has been shown to 
have been employed for a series of years in depressing, harassing, 
and insulting the loyal, in exalting to stations of ti ust and confidenc’c 
the bitterest enemies of the state, and in planting in the very de- 
partment in Downing Street from which he should have been 
particularly excluded, an individual, who, to say the least of him, 
has betrayed no very strong antipathy to the ‘ rankest’ of repub- 
lican institutions. ^ 

The effect of this most natural inference upon our North Ameri- 
can colonies, which, as we liavc showjgjT arc already sinking under 
Lord Durham’s Report, it is lamentable to contemplate. ‘ What 
encouragement,* they already say, ‘ have we anv longer to risk our 
lives and properties in defence of the institutions of the British 
empire, when we find not only that the whole influence of the 
home government is against us, but that, while one under-seeretary 
for the colonies is publicly declared by our Lieutcnant-Go\ernor 
to be “a rank republican,” his colleague, the other under-secre- 
tary, no sooner quits the department on promotion, than he avows 
republican sentiments, of the most ultra description, by publicly 
voting for the ballot ! Deserted, by the imperial parliament, be- 
trayed by the colonial-office, and overpowered by our enemies, 
our hopes are extinct !’ 

IV. Let us now consider whether her Majesty’s government 
and the Imperial Parliament have duly noticed the unexampled 
loyalty of the British North American colonies? 

When the province of Upper Canada, in the absence of the 
Queen’s troops, was observed effectually to crush in, three days a 
rebellion engendered and nurtured by the malign influence of 
Downing Street — when 20,000 Canadian yeomen and back- 
woodsmen, Churchmen, Romanists, and Dissenters, were seen 
in the^^th of winter to leave their families and farms to 
defcn4 th^ glorious institutions of the British empire— when 
by^nigl^t as vrdl as by day, without great coats, gloves, or 
they wfle seen cheerfully performing this nobl^duty— 
^as observed that wherever they were invaded by large 
btdies of jimpiem citizens, they triumphantly repelled them 

from 
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from British soil — and when it became known that out of all the 
prisoners who fell into their hands Wt one (for more than a year) 
was sacrificed to popular fury, but that, under a small escort, they 
were severally conducted unharmed to the calm judgment of the 
law — when these things were done, the North American colonies 
felt it to be their duty as British subjects to applaud the militia 
of ITpper Canada, to sympathise in their sufferings, to cheer them 
in their exertions, and to offer them most cordially their support. 

From New Brunswick the following communication was ac- 
cordingly addn‘ssed by Its Lieutenant-Governor, Major-General 
Sir John Harvey, to his Excellency Sir John Colborne : — 

‘ Governnicnl House, Fretlerici&ti, Jan. 28///, 1839. 

* Sir, — In compliance with the desire of the general assembly of this 
province, I have great pleasure in transmitting to your Excellency the 
sum of 1000/., voted by the H«use of Assembly, and warmly concurred 
ill by the legislative council, for the purpose of being applied, under 
your Excellency’s directions, to the relief of the immediate necessities 
of such of their loyal fellow-subjects in the Canadas and their families 
as have been sufferers from the recent inroads of brigands from the 
United States. I cannot Tef\in from acquainting your Excellency that 
this, the first vote “ in supply*’ of the present session, by the represen- 
tatives of the people of this loyal province, was passed by them, not only 
without a single dissenting voice, but literally by acclamution, the 
whole house rising (as wouddhave done the whole people), audc/iee/m// 
upon the occasion. 

‘ I have the honour to he, &c. &c. 

* J. Harvey.’ 

‘ P.S. — Private subscriptions in aid of the same object are in pro- 
gress in several parts of this province, which I shall he happy in making 
myself the medium of forwarding to your Excellency, or to any com- 
mittee which may he appointed to receive them.’ 

The House of Assembly of Nova Scotia, animated with the 
same determination to repel the faithless invasion of the Americans, 
uuanimovsijf passed resolutions for embodying volunteers and 
draft companies of militia, amounting to 8000 men. Moreover, 
they most nobly ‘ authorised the expenditure of one hundred 
thousand pounds, if it should be required, to repel the aggres- 
sions on the sister province.’ Not satisfied with passing this vote 
unanimously, the house actually rose and gave three cheers for the 
province which had been invaded, and three cheers for her most 
gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Besides this general assistance, the principal inhabitants of 
Halifax transmitted through their Lieutenant- GovefnojSf Lieut. - 
General Sk* Colin Campbell, to Sir John Colborne, the sum 
of 492 Z. 1 3s. &d. raised by subscription ^ for Jhe relief; of those 
who fisilA suffered by the late outrageous attenlp^on the Canals,’ 

• Sir 
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Sir John Colborne bein^ requested to make known to these 
brave men '"the estimation in which their mcritosjious conduct 
and loyal feeling^s will ever be held by their bretl&en in Nova 
Scotia.’ When the 23rd Reg^iment was ordered from Nova Scotia 
to assist the adjoining* province, — 

‘ We learn from the Halifax papers, that during the whole of the 
route in Nova Scotia, the farmers and other inhabitants hurried in all 
directions with their teams, carriages, and waggons, to meet the sol- 
diers, and convey them and their wives and children from place to place 
gratuitously,’ 

The legislature of Bermuda, in alluding to the base invasion 
of the British North American colonies by the citizens of the 
adjoining republic, enthusiastically responded to the sentunent 
which had been so forcibly expressed by the council and assembly 
of the neighbouring province of Novq Scotia.’ 

By the Commons House of Assembly of Upper Canada the 
following address was unanimously passed 
‘ To His Excellency Sir Gear ye Arlhur^ 

* May it please your Excellency, — We, her Majesty*s, &c., beg leave 
humbly to i^epresent to your Excellency/ that this house has learner! 
with feelings of painful anxiety and regret, the proceedings of thc])eople 
of “ Maine,” with respect to the jurisdiction over the ‘‘ disputed ten i- 
tory,” which has so long and unfortunately tended to excite and pro- 
mote discord between Great Britain and the*United Stales ; that this house 
would be alike wanting in gratitude and patriotism were we to hesitate* 
to assure the gallant New Brunswickers that however we should regret 
a war with the United States, and would deprecate any display of im- 
proper feeling toward that country, we nevertheless pledge ourselves, 
should such a result proceed from the conduct of “Maine” on this 
occasion, that loe will support, maintain, and defend the rights of 
Great Britaw, the honovr of the rrowfi, and the unity of the empire, 
with our energies and our lives. And we request that your Excellency 
will without loss of time inform liis Excellency Sir John Harvey of the 
feelings and views entertained by the people of this province, as ex- 
pressed in this house. 

‘ Allan M‘Nab, Speaker. 

* Commons House of Assembly, March 22nd, 1839.* 

Besides these form**xl resolutions from the legislatures of our 
American colonies, innumerable addresses, of wliicji the follow- 
ing is a sample, were transmitted to the representative of their 
Sovereign from various towns and townships in the provinces : — 

. ‘ To His Excellency Sir George Arthur, ^c. 

* May it please your Excellency, — We, her MajeBty*s dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the magistrates, freeholders, and inhabitants of the town 
and toWhship of Brantford, approach your Excellency with sentiments 
of h%h leSpaet fot^e representative of our most gracious Queen. 

^Ititi^essed day mono and more with a due isenseef ^htess*- 

' ings 
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ings enjoyed by a people living under mild and equitable laws, faithfully 
administeredy^we are proud of our connexion with the most powerful and 
enlightened ebipire in the world ; and view with corresponding abhor- 
rence and indignation attempts recently made by wicked and turbu- 
lent men to subvert the constitution given to this and the adjoining 
I»rovince of Lower Canada by the mother country. 

‘ We desire it to be generally known, and distinctly understood, that 
the inhabitants of Upper Canada, in comrllon with the other subjects of- 
Great Britain, enjoy liberty and rational freedom, in the true sense and 
meaning of those terms, in a higher degree than any nation on the face 
of the globe, and to the utmost extent compatible with the protection of 
person and property, and the due order and regulation of society. 

‘ We would therefore tell the traitors who have sought to overturn 
our revered and hallowed institutions, and the lawless banditti by whom 
our shores have been menaced, that “ wc want no change^ and least of 
all such change as they woult^ bring usJ^ 

* We shall be found ever ready to support your Excellency in the 
constitutional exercise of the high powers with which you have been 
invested, and will at any moment come forth, l*art and hand, to defend 
our country and its laws against the attacks of all assailants, domestic 
or foreign.’ \ 

[Signed by all the resident magistrates and 363 freeholders and 
inhabitants.] 

Now, considering that her Majesty's ministers bad deemed it 
their duty to advise the Queen to transmit to both houses of par- 
liament Lord Durham’s black -jaundiced picture of the dis(*()n- 
tentment of the Dritisli colonies, and of their rational admiration 
of the republican institutions of the United States, surely, on the 
common principle of ‘ audi alteram partem^ it was also their 
duty at least to have brought before the same tribunal the fore- 
going refutations of the libel. 

Considering the enormous expense of defending our colonies 
for any length of time, by troops alone, surely it would have been 
politic as well as just to have encouraged the spirit of self-defence 
which these addresses so luxuriantly evinced I It did nut, how- 
ever, suit the dark policy of her Majesty’s ministers t4> unveil 
to the pubhc eye cither the virtuous attachment of our colonies to 
Jlritish institutions, or their deliberate detestation of mob govern- 
ment. ^ The great difficulty we have to contend with, ^ one of Lord 
Durham’s altendants is reported to have unblushingly observ(‘d in 
Upper Canada, ‘ is your loyalty !’ It was a stumbling block 
to Lord Durham wherever he went, just a? the loyalty of the 
North American colonies had been to her Majesty’s ministers 
a hydra-headed enemy, which, in spite of all their enileavours, 
they bad for a long time been totally unable to put to death. 

But although a treacherous government qpuld not^aiford to 

aotioe HiiQ noble uoammity of our colonies ; alutough it could not 

* fairly 



fairly be expected of such ministers .Jby the breath of ap- 
phmse^ they should fan the embers of^’i^aliy^ jinto which 

would inevitably consume ilwm — yet was no oKe in either 

bouse of jiarliomcnt competent to do so ^^pVhen the subject of 
Canada, over and over again, wa,s brought bcfoi^e parliament— when 
remedial measures were, in the most formal manner, proposed, 
rejected, or deEsMed — ^wh^e, we ask, were those statesmen, who, 
with overwhelming arguments, might have called upon the legis- 
lature, by a short vote or resolution, at least to inform the North 
American colonies, who were fighting in defence of Hritish insti- 
tutions and of Bri^h territory, that the imperial patlitanent sym- 
pathised with tiieir Sufferings, a}>plaudcd their bravery, thanked 
them for the manner in which they had successfully inaintf^cd 
the valuable portion of that empire to which they had declared 
themselves so proud to belong, and, above all, promised them 
assistance and support 9 

Animated by such^a vote, the militia of our North American 
provinces would have at once formed an impenetrable phalanx of 
defence ; but after having thirsted so long for the approbation of par- 
liament, it is really melancholy to refl^H, that in cheeiless silence 
the session should have passed away without our aff(»r(iiug tlicsi* 
brave men the nourishment they had so richly deserved, or without 
cither house responding in any way to the votes and resolutions 
of the colonial legislatures. When the heart of the Britisli oak 
shows this decay, how inevitable must be the fate of its brandies ! 

V. Lastly, let us consider whether her Majesty's government and 
the Imperil Parliament have duly resented the repeated invasions 
of British territory by American citizens, or have duly notic ('d 
those who have fought and bled in defence of the empire and 
its institutions ? 

It is with the deepest regret that we enter upon this portion of 
our inquiry. If we could be guided merely by our feelings, we 
would readily pass over the documents to which we are to 

refer, but a sense of public duty impels us to the task of laying 
before our readers what it is impolitic that the country should 
refrain from considering. 

The emphatic representations of Sir John Colborne, of Sir F. 
Head, of George Arthur, and of Mr. Fox, our minister at 
Washington, having been most culpably disregarded by her 
Majesty's ministers, on the ^20th of November, 1838, Sir George 
Arthur made the following desponding appeal to the Colonial 
Secretary 

‘ It a Aift, in im power, my Lord, to retrieve the aln&st withered 
of tJ|^per Cii^pada ; nor will the suffering inhabitants be able of 
ttimiselvet to sust£n th^ fortitude in the immediate neighbourhood of 

/ * ^ powerful 
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a powerful hoBtile popi^lalic^ «tnd in the rear of a rebellious province. 
1 see very cllM|rly that tlw praent state of things be sufferea to con** 
tinue for a^uch lonror period, titere must be a general wreck of 
property. 

‘ Jhe means, my of averting, these impending evils are not to 
be sought for in the province, but in thb Mother Country ; and all 
will depend upon the opinion of the British governT|itot as* to the desire 
and power of England to retain the country in the face of all opposition.* 

There are many other published despatch<*s, especially from 
Mr. Fox, her Majesty’s Minister at Washington, most earnestly 
calling the attention of her Majesty’s government to the enormi- 
ties committed upon our North American colonies by American 
citmehs. We pass them over, however, in order to quote the 
follb*wing passages of two reports from the constitutional repre- 
sentatives of the people of Upper Canada, in provincial par- 
liament assembled, transmitted to her Majesty’s government by 
two successive governors. 

On the 17th of March, 1B38, the Lieu te\iant- Governor trans- 
mitted to the Colonial Secretary the following communication, 
which has been laid befor^both Houses of Parliament 
* To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

‘ Most gracious Sovereign, — We, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of Upper Canada, in provincial parliament as- 
sembled, most humbly beg leave to transmit to your Majesty certain 
resolutions passed by this House, having reference to the state of affairs 
>eiween tliis your Majesty’s province of Upper Canada, and the United 
States of America (a nation held to be in peace and amity with your 
Majesty’s government), which have transpired since the commencement 
of tlie late most foul and unnatural rebellion in this province ; and we 
do most humbly and earnestly beseech your Majesty most graciously to 
bo pleased to take such steps as shall in your Majesty’s wisdom be 
deemed necessary and effective in obtaining^’/ reparation to the British 
empire for the ni'iult and injuries committed on your Majesty^s loyal 
subjects of ihi^ province, as well as to protect them from similar aggres- 
sion and injury for the time to come. 

‘ Commons’ House of Assembly, Allan N. M‘Nab, 

‘ 15 Feb., 1838. Speaker.’ 

This appeal to her Majesty having been productive of no bene- 
ficial result, ^the Commons House of Assembly transmitted the 
following year, through a different Lieutenant- Governor (Sir 
George Arthur), a second address to their Sovereign, in which, 
after most affectingly appealing for assistance against the renewed 
invasions of the Americans, they added — 

‘ It is not for your Majesty’s subjects in these colonies to point out to 
your Majesty The means that should he adopted to put an end to these 
outrages; but, as the representatives of the peopl^f Upper Cairada, 
we venture humbly, but confidently, to declare that these outrages never 
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will MttK until yoac Mtjetty slmll liave'iumnuneftA to the goveminent 

of the United States that your Majesty holds it reSfondb^iot the con- 
spiracies aend invasions formed and conducted > by the ^aensof^the 
republic to overthrow your Majesty’s govenin^iSAi^pn this continent, and 
to murder and destroy your Majesty^s subjects^ no other reason Man 
that they are loyal and faithful to their Sovereign's person and govern- 
menty* ^ 

Not satisfied with this, the Commons House of Assembly of 
Upper Canada — (as if determined that, before th^ surrendered 
to democracy, nothing should be wanting on thetjPi'^IJiart to satisfy 
the civilised worlds as well as posterity, that tlj^ had made 
every constitutional effort in their power to maintain theijr «‘x- 
alted station, to resist the tyranny of mob government, to 
maintain on the continent of America British institution) — 
addressed to the Queen and to the imperial parliament a most 
able and powerful report, in which, at very great length, they 
detail and describe the series of unparalleled aggressions com- 
mitted against their ]pei*sons and property by American citizens. 

This report, after referring to the invasion of Navy Island, to 
the occupation by the Americans of 41ois Blanc Island, and to 
ihe cruel attack upon the town of Amherstburg, states, 

‘ On the 22nd of February, 1838^ upwards of 400 American brigands, 
armed and openly organised and recruited in the state of New York, 
assembled at a place called French Creek, from whence they marched 
in military array and took possession of Hickori/ Island^ within the 
British territory. 

‘ About the same })eriod 300 or 400 pirates from the state of Michi- 
gan established themselves on Fighting Island (belonging to her 
Majesty), and on being repulsed by Colonel Townsend, of the 24tb 
regiment, assisted by the militia, they left behind them a field-piece 
and a large number of muskets, perfectly new, bearing the mark of the 
United States army, and known to be the property of the government 
of that republic ; shortly afterwards about 400 or 500 men, headed b\ 
an American of wealth and influence, invaded her Majesty^ ^ I dam I 
of Poinie-au-Pele : the brigands, upon taking possession of this island, 
besides making prisoners of the British inhabitants, robbed them oi 
their cattle, corn, and other property, which they transported into tlic 
United States: on the approach of a small detachment of Britisli 
troops, who came to defend them, these brigands commenced a fire 
upon our scMier^y thirty of whom out of ninety they Mot doWn^ be- 
sides killin^ne of the Canadian militia — and on reaching the Ame- 
rican shore, these ruffians were received with acclamation by their 
fellow-citizens. 

‘ On the 30th of May, the British steamer the Sir Robert Peel, a new 
vessel^ valued at 10,000/., was, in the middle of the Jjight, boarded 
from the American shore by a party who, armed and disguised, rushed 
into the cabins, hrt^ied the ladies from their beds, with bnital violence 
drove them on shore, and after pillaging the passengers and the vessel, 

^ towed 
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towed the latter into the burned her, and theit returned to the 

United Stat0. 

‘ Although ihe majority of these assailants were well kn^^wn in the 
state of New York, oj*one or two were arrested, who, being placed 
on their trial, were, Tiotwitbstanding the plainest evidence of their 
guilt, almost without hesitation acquitted by the jury empannelled to 
try thorn. Shortly afterwards 150 brigands inviJed the tO’^C'tiship oi 
J^elham, where they burnt the buildings* of those who had defended 
themselves from their vinurderous attack, and after robbing these Cana- 
diaiw of their |^c%]perty, they stripped them even of their clothing. 

‘ In the month of July a party, supposed to consist of about fifty, 
crossed the St. Clair river from a place called Palmer in the United 
Statea, robbed and imprisoned the Canadians, and then returned. 

^bout the same time a British subject of the name of Carey, an 
officer of militia, was shot in the night by a set of murderers, who it 
wa& ^ell known were from thq opposite shore. 

^In the' month of November the dwelling-house of Sheriff Hamilton 
at Queenston was attempted to be destroyed; Captain Usher was at- 
tacked in the night and murdered ; and both tlfese outrages were com- 
mitted by American citizens living in the neighbourhood of Buffalo, 
where they are well kiiowii^^ and where it has been credibly affirmed 
that the murderers of Captain Usher have openly boasted of the bloody 
deed.* 

‘ It had been clearly ascertained that within the jurisdiction of the 
United States a secret combination or conspiracy of vast extent, m- 
rfud/ng many of ihe most wealthy citizens of the republic^ as well as 
officers of the general and state governments, and possessed of great 
resources in money and military stores, w^as, and for some time had 
been, in active progress for the purpose of waging war upon the Ca- 
iiinlas ; that this association extended to every town and village along 
the frontier ; that the lowest estimate of the confederates was 40,000 ; 
that a pretended bank was organised, to be established and maintained 
by the seizure of public and private property in the Canadian provinces, 
and that the chief officers who had been chosen to compose the “ new 
republic’’ were all citizens of the United States, 

* A body of about 600 of these conspirators, having obtained the 
assistance of the largest American steam- boat on Lake Ontario (called 
the United States) and two large schooners, embarked at Oswego 
and from other American ports, with artillery, muskets, ammuni- 
tion, and provisions, all of which were put on board the different vessels 
publicly, and»in open day, without interruption by any magistrate or 
other public officer : with this force, headed by an American citizen 
named Birge, a descent on the 12th of November was made upon 
her Majesty\s territory near Prescott, where they killed and wounded 
a considerable number of British subjects : about the same time an 
anned body of about 400 brigands embarked from the United States in 

* In an Amciican newspaper it hns lately been admitted that Tjetb ths murdwer 
of Captain Usher, iu passing through Rochester, New YorK^ihad exultingly shown 
the carbine with which he had assassinated his victim. 

2 K 2 ^ a steam-boat 
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a steam^fH^at called the Champlain, and lAruelly attacked the village of 
Winds^,* &c. &c. 

* ^ ^ . 

The Commons House of Assembly of Upper Canada, in 

closing their observations on the cruel invasions which the pro- 
vince had suffered since their last unsuccessful address to the 
Qucei}^ with m^led feelings of pride and indignation inform 
her Majesty and me imperial parliament that they 

‘ feel it due to the honour and character of theit fellp^-subjects in this 
province to record the fact, that in no instance that be trac^ did 
a single resident of Upper Canada, of any class or origii:ii. Unite himself 
with the assailants after they had landed in the providoe. Not only 
were the brave defenders of the province shot down and delib^ately 
murdered by their fiendish assailants, but their dead bodids ^ 1«^ere 
mangled and mutilated and hung up as objects of scorn and derj^sion 
to these inhuman monsters. The body, of an intrepid and proiiftj^ing 
young officer. Lieutenant Johnson, of the 83rd regiment*'«^as thus 
treated at Prescott, and the lifeless remains of Doctor Home were 
exposed to similar indignities in the west, where also a noble-minded 
negro, who probably had escaped from a land of slavery to one where 
he hoped long to enjoy British freedon^ was cut down and slaugh- 
tered, because he refused to join the band of murderers who called upon 
him to assist in the destruction of his henefafetors. 

‘ And these deeds of wickednean and deepest crime,* (the Canadian 
House of Assembly justly observe to her Majesty’s ministers, whose 
consciences should have writhed under the remark,) ‘ were perpetrated 
by men claiming to be citizens of the most enlightened nation in the 
world, and who professed to enter the province for the purpose of 
conferring freedom and equal laws, — general happiness and prosper it ij 
up07i it 9 inhabitants I 

‘ It is now an admitted and notorious truth that, in every one of 
the numerous instances of invasion of these provinces by the bri- 
gands, the arms of the United States were used by them, and found 
in their possession : while the steam-boats and schooners belonging to 
their most wealthy merchants were publicly employed in conveying 
hundreds of men and quantities of military stores and provisions from 
their chief cities and towns along the frontier to the places of attack. 
It is equally certain, that during the last summer and autumn, the pre- 
parations whicli were making to invade the provinces and murder its 
loyal inhabitants were known and encouraged by officers of the general 
and state governments, by justices of the peace, and by, citizens of all 
classes and denominations. Public meetings were called in many 
places, and attended by persons of the description mentioned, who 
haran^ed the populace, calling upon them to aid in overthrowing British 
authority in the colonies, and subscribing money to accomplish that 
object. Not long before the attack on Prescott, a meeting of this de- 
scription occurred in the city of New York, at which twobf the principal 
officers of the cus^^s, persons who held their appointments from the 
president and government of the United States^ tooK ipi open and active 
t part, 
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part, one of them acting as vice-president, the other as secretary of the 
meeting ; — ^yct no notice appears to have been taken by th^ superiors, 
of conduct which, in England at least, would have left to thehr immediate 
dismissal and punishment. " 

* Notwithstanding the repeated invasions that have taken place, the 

murders that have been committed, the acts of and arson that 

have been perpetrated by thousands of persons too are well known, 
and who are now living unmolested in the adjoining states, openly 
boasting of their infifkctions of the laws of the Union as well as of this 
codhtry, not bne^of them has been subjected, so far as your committee 
are aw^are, to^ any legal punishment. Neither does it seem in any de- 
gree probable that any of them will be molested.* In like manner the 
ccuasSiracy so extensively organised during the last summer and autumn, 
for the overthrow of the government of the country, although undoubt- 
edly known to hundreds of persons holding official situations, was not 
ortly n«rt suppressed, but received direct encouragement and support 
from whose duty it was to break it up, and to expose and punish 
all engaged in it.’ • 

Now, if such «'in affecting memorial of sufferings — if such a 
simple talc of unjustifiable persecution had been addressed to the 
ancient Romans, even b^ their slaves, what splendid orations 
would have burst from the mouths of the indignant senate, and 
with what noble eloquence woUld the dignity, the pride, and the 
iwvver of that mighty empire have been displayed! But the 
people of the Canadas are our fellow-subjects — their fertile soil 
is as much an integral portion of the empire as St. James's 
Palace, or as tlie site of the bouses of the imperial parliament — 
while the loyalty they have lately evinced entitles them, perhaps 
more than the inhabitants of any other portion of the empire, to 
tlie especial protection of the sovereign. Yet what notice have the 
imperial parliament taken of the appeal which before the civilised 
world has so emphatically been submitted to them? What 
measures have they taken to redress the insults and the enor- 
mities which have been brought before them by the Governor- 
General, by two Lieutenant-Governors of the North American 
colonies, by her Majesty’s minister, Mr. Henry Fox, by the 
legislatures of these provinces in general, and by tlie representa- 
tives of the people of LTpper Canada in particular? None ! 

We have •heard occasionally during the session of parliament 
of the Vixen, and of the forcible abduction of a foreign pilot from 
under our flag at Vera Cruz, but who has heard a question asked, 
or a remark made in the British parliament from the beginning 

* Since this report has been printed, the notorious McKenzie, having become un- 
popular in the itate of New York, has been brought to trial. Instead, however, of 
leceiviug the punishment awarded by the laws oi the United States for an infringe- 
ment of neutraiity, namely, a fine of 3000 dollars and imprisbnmcnt for three years, 
the sentence passed upon this criminal by the American judge was a fne of ttn dol- 
lars, with eighteen months’ impribonment, but without hard 
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of tbe ifldsloji to the tod, about the destruction of the valuable 
st^ajuer tjj^e Sir Robert Peel — the plunder of her cargo— -the 
violence io her passengers? — and who has even talked o| de- 
manding reparation for the atrocious conduct of S'OO American 
citizens, who in open day came armed from a populous city of the 
United States, an^burnt the Thames steamer ? Who has heard 
one word of fegre^— a single expression of indignation, or a de- 
mand for retribution for the thirty British s|ddiers who were so 
barbarously nkot down upon their own sod by a'h^deof Apie- 
rican citizens ? Among the many naval and military <|0ficers who 
are justly the pride of our country, and the ovnan^ent of our 
House of Commons, was there not one to stand up pubh^ljr to 
mourn over the untimely fate of her Majesty's troops — to de- 
mand what provision had been made for their >^idows and then- 
orphans, and, regardless of majorities' or minorities, to appeal to 
the honour and the character of mankind for retiibutionr 

However dead the House might have been to this appeal, the 
very attitude of a veteran officer standing up alone in such a 
cause would have been enthusiastically^ ^applauded by every mili- 
tary nation on the globe ; and — ^though he had but one arm left to 
raise against them — which of her Majesty’s Jl|inisters ivould have 
dared before the people of England to have opposed him, or e\en 
recreantly have attempted ^ to cough him down ?’ 

^ Go, my son,’ said the old Vicar of Wakefield to his boy, ^ and 
if you fall, though distant, exposed, and unwept by those that 
love you, the most precious tears are those with which hea\en 
bedews the unburied head of a soldier ! ' But, her Majesty’s 
ministers deem it ^ liheraV to declare ^ Novs avons vhamje tout 
cela ; and as a melancholy illustration of their miserable maxim, 
let us for a moment consider how they have been permitted by 
the imperial parliament to deal with Captain Drew ancl Lieut. 
McCormack, R.N., who performed under orders the first brilliant 
naval exploit of her Majesty’s reign. 

Could language, we humbly ask, be stronger than tlie official 
recommendation to the government which has been submitted to 
parliament from the late Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, 
for their promotion? Could the^petition of the latter officer who, 
desperately wounded by five gun-shots, has lost the use of an 
arm, upon which his family in the back-w<|^^ ^depended, be 
more unassumingly and more affectingly word^yd? Could any 
address to her Majesty have been more generously conceived or 
more forcibly expressed than the following ? 

^ ‘ To the QueerCs Most Excellent Majesty. 

* Most gracious Soi^reign, 

^ We, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the Legislative 
Council and Hou^wC of Assembly of the Province of Upper Canada in 
I Provincial 
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Proymcial Parliameot aBs^i^^kd, mo«t respectfully repcBeiit to your 
M.^jesty .that it would be a source of unbounded satisfaction to us, if 
it should graciously please your Majesty to confer some nv^k of yopr 
royat approbation on a brave and gallant naval oflSfcer who ^ 'performed 
with equal skill, bravery, and discretion, a most ingiportant public ser- 
vice, whilst an island belonging to your Majesty was invaded from 
the United States of America by the citizens ot^hat country while 
professing to be at peace with your Majfesty. Tnese daring and des- 
perate adventurers, having ocevpied a portion of your Majesti/s terri- 
fory^ held it m titter defiance of your Majesty* s right and authority y by 
the employment of a piratical vessel cdled the Caroline, which was 
carrying to this lawless assemblage of men arms and munitions of 
war 'i^rom the said States, for the purpose of continuing a contest 
agaitilt your Majesty’s possessions and authority. The destruction of 
this piratical vessel was confided by the gallant oflScer who commanded 
the' frontier of your Majesty’s territory, to Andrew Drew, Esquire, a 
Commttndcr of the Royal Navy, whose bravery, skilfulness, and intre- 
pidit)^ were the theme of general admiration. And we, your Majesty’s 
dutiful and loyal subjects, would be highly gra^fied, should it comport 
with your Majesty’s gracious wishes, that some mark of the Royal 
favour should he manifested towards an officer who proved how well 
lie knew in what mapner to' support the glory of the British arms, and 
the honour of his coutitiy !’ 

In the face of such solemn aj^als from the three branches of 
the provincial legislature, what must be the feelings of the loyal 
inhabitants of our North American provinces when tht^y observe 
not only that these two officers have been denied their promotion, 
but that, as if to drive the Canadas to desperation and despair, her 
Majesty’s ministers have seized every opportunity of publicly 
complimenting and treating the Americans with marked distinc- 
tion, as if to prove to them the truth of their own two favourite 
axioms, that the harder they strike Great Britain, the more 
malleable, or in other words the softer she becomes, and ‘that 
tiierb is tvotuing under heaven more contemptible 

THAN THE ASS-BORN POLICY OF THE EnGLISH GOVERN- 
MENT.’* 

Her Majesty’s ministers, who have treasonably promoted over 
the heads of the Queen’s loyal subjects, Papineau, Bedart, 
J3ebartz* &c. &c., and who would willingly also have raised 
above them* Bidwell and O’Connell, obdurately turn from the 
claims of Drew and Lieutena nt McCormack, Wlien 

* ‘ If England’ (says the ‘ Monroe Democrat ’ in informing its readers of the 
shameful pardon which had been granted by British ministers to notorious Cana- 
dian rebels) ‘ deems it tmpoiitic to punish its own suloecit, all of whom have pleaded 
guilty to the charge of treason, and some of whom loere taken i» arme ayainit their 
country, it can hardly be deemed necessary by our government to punish with severity 
the individuals who have been unfortunately found guilty Id* merely attempting to 
get up aa expedition against one of England’s colonies.’ 

\ Esau 
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Esau ^aartaiiUcd ' HasllJlou but one M^ng, my father I Bless me, 
e>"en lue^ also, O my father ! ’ — the parent’s benediction fblknsed 
the append ; but the curse of the British goverhiiwt still jiests 
upon Drew, and it certainly cannot be denied^ \hat for her 
Majesty’s ministers all of a sudden to promote a jnan &x de- 
fending British i^dtutions would be an act totally inconsistent 
with tne srhote cowse of what they have tesmed their ' liberal 
imlicy' % 

Accordingly, no sooner did the Queen’s ^over^^ent lately 
learn that Captain Sandom, whom they had ungenen^ly put in 
command on the Canada lakes over the head of Captain Dr€av> 
had put that gallant officer under arrest, merely for leavir^^bts 
vessel to pay a short visit to his wife and children in the Back- 
woods — (although, be it stated. Captain Drew solemnly declares 
thr^t he had previously obtained CaptaimSandom’s leave to djMo) — 
than the Admiralty, grasping at this opportunity to court^ Tavour 
with the republican pirty, ordered Captain Drew, who has been 
fourteen years a commander, and gained every step in his pro- 
fession by actions, to be supersi:ded, and to be placed uponbalf^ 
pay ! ! 1 In vain has he solicited to be ‘tried by a court-martial ! 
in vain has he respectfully remonstrated at #0ing thus punished 
by the governmeufit of his countiy without trial or defence !— but 
when Parliament meets the hour of retribution will arrive. 

This un-British ' policy’ has at last driven our North American 
provinces to the desperate remedy of preparing to desert an empire 
which, in a manner unparalleled in history, has deserted them. 
I'he British parliament offers them no protection — the British 
flag waves, or rather hangs, above them, the emblem of weak- 
ness and vacillation. Our colonists are ashamed of their parent 
state — there remains nothing for them to sutler but the death- 
struggle which is to sever them from us for ever— the silence of 
parliament has been to their revered institutions that of the grave ! 

In England, extraordinary circumstances may have placed in 
povvei; men who are either not suffiiSently sensible of the honour 
of the nation, and of the protection due to its subjects, or who, to 
say the least, have not courage to maintain them ; and circum- 
stances may still continue them in office contrary to the wishes and 
feelings of the great body of their fellow-subjects ;-^but surely 
before the close of the late session it ought been left 

a matter of doubt either to this country or to^e'world, that if 
the British nation submitted to such indignities, there were those 
in the imperial parliament who submitted to them with im- 
patience and with shame, and who bad at feast the will to serve 
oi^r colonists, thou^ii they unfortunately wanted xYie power. 

If our North Amertcan colonies^ which have scarcely yet 

attained 
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attained the age of pcdhical — impatient Uiader Ae salutary 

restmnl; imposed upon eager passions by good laws and by time-^ 
tried i|i8titutioflstu.were endeavouring, under the inilueift»eM^ young 
bloody to foinr a thoughtless connexion with Democracy-^which 
every reflecting man must be aware would soon subject > their 
properties as well as their lives to the misery and tyranny of mob-* 
govemment*^it would surely be the duty of thPparent for 
their welfare rather ]|:^an for its own, to admonish them with that 
inflemble firtmiess with that unalterable kindness which in 
domestic life we all know are rarely exerted in vain. But there is 
something not only dreadful, but unnatural, in the reversion of the 
pictul^, which, however imperfectly wc may have pOurtrayed it, 
too dearly shows that it is the young country which is fighting to 
live under virtuous government, w’^hile the parent state, grown 
grey an<|«lrealthy under monarchical institutions, has become not 
only blind to the noble exertions of its offspring and deaf to its 
soul-stirring appeals, but is actually forcing jt to ruin, by openly 
eiKouraging the very republican harlot whose proffered embraces 
the young victim repudiates and abhors ! 

How infamously have hc?t Majesty’s ministers behaved even to 
the Queen on the sal^ect of the Canadas, and how unaccountable 
it is that their conduct in this instatice should not have drawn down 
upon them the indignation of the imperial parliament ! 

On the 5lh of February last, the Queen in her opening speech 
from the throne was advised by her ministers to say, 

‘ 1 recommend the present state of these provinces (the Canadas) to 
your serious consideration; and I trust that your wisdom will adopt 
such measures as will secure to those parts of my empire the benefit of 
internal tranquillity.* 

In direct opposition to the above rea)mmendation, which the 
ministers had put into the mouth of the Queen, Lord Melbourne 
in one House, and Lord John Kussell in the other, deem it 
advisable to turn round and say ^ Pooh ! pooh ! I recommend 
you NOT to take the present^ state of the Canadas into your 
serious consideration ; and I trust that during this session you will 
NOT adopt any such measures as will secure to those parts of the 
empire internal tranq\iillity.’ 

Again, three months after this, the same ministers advised their 
youthful and Sovereign to send down to both houses of 

parliament fhe^lMl^mng message : — ^ 

* Her Majesty thinks proper to acquaint the House that it appears 
to her Majesty that the future welfare of her Majesty’s subjects in 
Lower Canada vnll be promoted by an union of the said provinces 
into one province, for the purposes of legislation, fi*om and after a 
period to be fixed by parliament, and her Majesty th vefore recommends 
the House ta consider such measures atf may be submitted to them for 

this 
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this purpose ; — hex Majesty being persi^Aded that the House will com- 
bine a due regard for peace and security in those provinces, with 4 ?uch 
provisions as shall be conducive to the permanent freedom and pros- 
perity of her North American possessions.* 

In direct opposition — in the very teeth of tjie foregoing re- 
commendation, which ministers had themselves advised. Lord 
Melbonrne in Q||e House, and Lord John Russell in the other, 
turn round ^d say ‘ Pooh*! pooh ! f recommend the House not 
to consider such measures as may be subnojlted tq them for an 
union of these two provinces. 1 recommend them to ipake no pro- 
vision on the subject — in short, I repeat the advi^ I offered to 
the House in opposition to the recommendation contained the 
Queen’s opening speech, namely, / advise you all to do nlothin(j 
at alV ‘ But how,’ it was asked in the House of Commons, ‘ if 
you ministers have changed your minds, can the Quecn’i^ message 
to us, recommending the union, be dealt with ^ ‘ Pooh 1 pooh ! ’ 

replies Lord John Russell, ‘ leave the thing unanswered f — take 
no notice of it! — ilfever mind about precedents — never mind 
about treating the Crown with contempt : our sole object is to 
keep our places, for the maxim of liberal government ” is, 
and ever shall be, let those laugh who win /” ’ 

The excuse offered by her Majesty’s ministers lor suddenly 
abandoning the Queen’s solemn recommendation for an union 
of the Canadas was, that the House of Assembly of the Upper 
Pro>dnce had unexpeciedhj disapproved of the measure. The 
fallacy of this subterfuge is, however, unanswerably proved by 
the following short despatch, which, a year ago, was laid before 
parliament, and which clearly shows, not only that both houses 
of the legislature of Upper Canada were deliberately averse to 
an union of the Canadas, but that the late King and the present 
ministers absolutely declined to recommend to parliament that 
fatal measure which a young unsuspecting Queen was after- 
wards induced to propose, and then left to abandon. 

‘ Downing-stroeU 21^/ April, 1837. 
‘Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge your despatch, No. 2(), of 
the 4th ultimo, in which you transmit to me an address to his Majesty 
from the Legislative Council and House of Assembly of Upper Canada 
deprecating an union between the two provinces of Upger and* Lower 
Canada. I beg leave to acquaint you, that,havin^l^uiljhis address be- 
fore the King, his Majesty has been pleased to the same very 

graciously, and to command me to observe that tne^P^ect of an union 
between the two provinces has not been contemplated by his Majesty 
o? Jit to be recommended for the sanction of parliament, 

‘ I have the honour, &c. 


* Lieut *Oovemor^ir F. Head^ BartJ 


‘ Glenelg. 
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It is almost impossible to record such gross misconduct without 
exclaiming — 

* Age, thou art shamed i 

* Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! ’ 

The last act of the tragedy we have been detailing yet remains 
to be recorded. One would have thought that her Majesty’s 
ministers, having successfully administc^pd to ou#North American 
colonies the Durhal^ poison, would have been contented with 
allowing it to eflFect^ts deadly object, and that with feigned affec- 
tion they woi^ld even have pretended to succour the fainting vic- 
tim of their guilt — but the immense importance to them of sub- 
verting British institutions in America has induced them, perfectly 
reckless of their characters, to annihilate by a last desperate blow 
the quivering existence of this noble portion of the British empire. 
‘ While there is life tliere isjiope and, though the Canadas had 
l)ecn mortally wounded, yet it was well known to the Queen’s 
government that these provinces, even at the point of death, felt 
attachment to our institutions, and were still sensible of the com- 
mercial as well as ])olitica) advantages which they would enjoy, 
could they but be spared Uf exist under our laws: it was necessary, 
therefore, that both these hopes should, like Captain Drew’s 
j^rofessional prospects, be extinguished — and accordingly her 
Majesty’s ministers determined on the close of the session to 
excliange Sir John Colborne, whom they had already found it 
necessary to remove from the government of hopper Canada, for 
a gentleman who was not only distinguished for his anti})athy to 
the Canadian timber-trade, and for his attachment to Baltic inte- 
rests, but who, to the astonishment and regret of every loyal inha- 
bitant in the Canadas, had openly and unblushingly voted 
Ihr ballot ! ! ! 

This astounding appointment was no sooner known to the 
public, than the Colonial Association of British Merchants in 
London appealed to Lord Melbourne, and even addressed the 
(iueen, most earnestly requesting that tliis unlooked-for cala- 
mity to the Canadas might be averted ; but, though their lan- 
guage was complimented by the minister, their prayer was denied 
— the reinonsUances of the Liverpool, Glasgow, and Birmingham 
merchants wt>ve also rejected — and, as if to prevent all further 
complaint, My^^^^ulett Thomson, whose delicate health had 
made it nece^siK^%r him to retire from the atmosphere of the 
House of Commons, was hastily despatched with his medicine - 
chest and instructions to a climate and to duties which every 
man knows require the fullest measure of both physical and 
moral strength. Now, when Nelson and ^Wellington were 
strenuously contending against the enemies of this country, if 
the ministry of the day had ventured nbt only to recall them, but 

' to 
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to supersede each of them in their commands by an officer who 
was notoriously a worshipper and would-be slave of Napoleon, 
how desperate would have been the remonstrances of our army 
and navy, how indignant would have been the exclamations of the 
British nation at such a treacherous sacrifice of the interests of 
the country ! 

Whatever majr be the private virtues of Mr. Poulett Thomson, 
we beg leave to ask of what value w^ill they be to the people of 
the Canadas, when itlley recollect the unceasing opposition he has 
offered to their trade ? 

When they Reflect upon the immense influence wliidb the 
political principles of their governor-general must unavoidably 
have upon the struggle which is taking place in their country 
between monarchical institutions and democracy, what encou- 
ragement have the British population to rally round their flag? 
And what have its republican enemies within the provinces, as 
well as without, to {par in attacking it, ivhen they know that in 
the castle of St, Louis — in the British citadel of Quebec — there 
reigns a representative of their sovereign who, whatever may be 
his <mtward professions, is inwardly iii his heart a reyicidul advo- 
cate of the ballot ? 

Proud of our English liberty of speech, we can raise no ob- 
jection to opinions, however inimical to British institutions, 
which any individual may deem it proper to assert in cither 
house of parliament; but we do protest — and we feel con- 
fident that the nation and the civilised world will join us in 
solemnly protesting — against the selection of a gentleman who has 
voted for the ballot to be the representative of the British 
Sovereign in the Canadas; where, thanks to the treachery of her 
Majesty’s ministers, an .army of 17,000 men is at this moment 
under arms to repel the very republican measure of which Mr. 
Poulett Thomson, like his colleague our new Secretary at War, 
has been the open advocate. 

But what are our provinces to think of the other changes that 
have simultaneously been effected ? Mr. Labouchere and Lord 
Normanby have scarcely had time to learn the names of the five- 
and- thirty colonies over which they were called upon to preside, 
when the ministerial pack is dexterously shuiSis^a the nine of 
diamonds suddenly flies to the top — the Que^j|<^'to the bottom 
— ' Jack’ is removed from the centre — Ihe haH^aiSic King of the 
cards is slipped under Pope — and at the words ' Presto I hi ! 
pass and begone P ‘little Cass’ is declared by the jugglers to 
have flown from the pack, and to be already on the ramparts at 
QuelJec ! ^ 

In a company of strolling players, Othello has scarcely time to 

wash 
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wash his face before he has to re-appear before the audience in 
the character of Diddler^ — the Ghost, still coughing from the 
fumes of brimstone, with equal alacrity buckles on FalstafTs 
belly, — Pizarro turns into Harlequin, — and before a brief hour 
has elapsed, the jaded creature is seen with convex shins and 
dromedary back, starting from his sleepless pallet, to exclaim 
‘ A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a J^rse !' — But this ludicrous 
transmigration of souls is surely not suited to men who arc pre- 
siding over the destinies of the British empire. 

The mother country, as well as its colonies, are deeply sensible 
of the embtirrassraent to the public service which inevitably fol- 
lows every sudden change in the ministers of state ; and though 
liberal allowance for inexperience is always made when such 
changes are absolutely necessary, yet nothing can be more un- 
satisfactory to the nation, apd more distressing to our colonies, 
than to witness a company of worthless ministers changing parts 
among each other, for no other reason than because the public, 
tired of their performances, from pit, gallery, and boxes, arc 
>ociferously exclaiming to them ‘ Off ! off ! off !’ 

« 

Having concluded this imperfect examination of the disorder 
which throughout the late session of parliament has paralysed our 
colonial policy, we will now endeavour to extract from the melan- 
choly evidence before us a plain useful moral. 

II this gross misgovernment of our North American provinces 
were to end mcrel}' in the financial, political, and commercial loss 
to the empire of those most valuable possessions, with the painful 
reflection that by treachery and neglect we had driven a virtuous, 
industrious, and high-minded portion of our fellow-subjects from 
the shelter of British laws to democracy, it might peihaps be 
argued that, the penalty of our ofl’ence being inevitable, it is as 
unmanly as it is useless to stand now vainly lamenting over the 
past, * If,’ we have indeed heard it argued, ' the sun, which once 
<'ould not set on our empire, is henceforwards never again to rise 
upon British territory in America, we have nevertheless daylight 
enough — and we had therefore better look before us and make 
the most of it, instead of allowing our minds in deep mourning 
to brood over dark reflections which may frighten, but which 
cannot assist ^ JThis reasoning, however, is fallacious : for the 
disease that h|i|ii,^j^4fected us in North America has proceeded 
not from the exttemity, but from the heart of the empire ; and, 
as the amputation of a limb is no cure for corruption engendered 
in the system by vicious habits, so we must alter our life, or, to 
<lrop the metaphor, change our policy, if we seriously desire to 
maintain the blessings which still remain with lls. 


There 
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There ean be no ddUbt that^ not only in England, but through- 
out Europe, there have always existed two antagonist parties, one 
of which has been striving to secure property to all who have 
either inherited or industriously acquired it, while the other has 
been 'endeavouring to make the will of the majority stronger than 
the security of the law. Both of these parties have been liable 
to the accUiSatioh of haVAng been actuated by self-interest, and, 
indeed, in both cases we believe the allegation to have been cor- 
rect ; but there is fliis important distinction, that, while the self- 
interested object of the one has been the encouragement of 
national honesiy atid industry, the self-interested object of the 
latter has been the nefarious profit attendant upon wholesale riot 
and plunder. Now, although, in England, men of education and 
talent have always been struggling to grasp the reins of govern- 
ment, }^et the high character and unparalleled prosperity of the 
British empire must undeniably be attributed to the fact, that 
until lately the advo<gites for a revolution of property, like atheists, 
have been by common consent, both of Whigs and Tories, so 
disowned, repudiated, and despised, tjiat their principles ha\e 
been harmless, and, indeed, have, generally speaking, been veiy 
prudently concealed. But we need hardly observe to our leaders 
that the government of tlie British empire has lately fallen into 
the hands of men who, availing themselves of the inexperience 
of a youthful Queen, have not only Lad the wickedness to con- 
ceive, but the reckless temerity to carry into effect, the jKilicy of 
encouraging the levellers of law, rank, and property, and of pub- 
licly adopting their scheme. 

When the enormous wealth of the British empire is com- 
pared with the condition of the many millions who in a crowded 
population must incv’itably look to labour aioiic for their daily 
bread, it would be idle to lose a moment in speculating upon 
the mischievous effect likely to he produced upon the la- 
bouring and manufacturing classes in Great Britain and Ireland, 
on finding, to their astonishment, that the Queen’s minister^ 
were outvying avowed subverters of the monarchy in offering to 
them unhallowed concessions in return for the terrific assistanc'o 
of the mob ; but alas ! the result is already before us ! A ^ National 
Convention’ is already formed — pikes, pistols, and muskets, in 
considerable numbers, have already been antl(iaiiised^pr^ trea- 
tises on street-firing, and on rural defences^ already been 
distributed — the advantages qf ‘ grappling with the national debt’ 
have already been expounded — and the inhabitants of Birming- 
ham, a city whose intelligence and industry in amassing wealth are 
the admiration of the world, have already, by the lurid flames of 
their own dwellings, read, dtering the midnight conflagration of 
‘ their 
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their property, a frij^htful morale which the ifemainder of their 
lives will probably not eflace from their minds ! And is not this 
rm)olutim? ^ Oh no,' her Majesty’s ministers reply; ^ the in^ 
acription on our new banner is Victoria and Reform !” ’ 

Now, we hope our readers, be they Whigs or Tories — be they 
secluded in the palace, or be they open observers of the public 
mind — will shudder when we inform them, that upon the large 
red bunting flag, now in England, which was captured from the 
rebel McKenzie on the very day on which he actually set fire to 
the east end of Toronto, with the object, during the confusion, of 
plundering the banks, there is inscribed, in long white letters, the 
identical motto of her Majesty’s ministers, namely, 'Victoria 
AND Reform I !! ’ and yet, M'Kenzie, execrated by the people 
whose 'grievances’ he had pretended to redress — outlawed as a 
traitor by the institutions he tad undertaken to 'reform,’ is, by the 
sentence even of a republican judge, now lying in gaol in the State 
ol New York ; while the real promoters of Ijis rebellion — the real 
inventors of the flag, which, under the name of a youthful Queen, 
concealed the dagger amj the torch — the real authors of the 
‘ National Convention,’ aiRl the real encouragers of the Chartists 
— are at this moment revelling under their new banner in the 
palace of their Sovereign, as thoughtlessly as if there was no such 
tiling in existence as the awakened indignation of a powerful 
nation — no such punishment as the general execration of man- 
kind — and no such thing above us all as an Omnipotent power, 
which sooner or later demonstrates that, even on earth, there can 
be no resting-place lor the wicked I 

The danger, however, is imminent, and it is useless to conceal 
that, unless the friends of good government, the protectors of life 
and property, without delay act upon fixed principle rather than 
on their late fluctuating policy, we shall inevitably be ruined be- 
yond human relief. 

If the administration of the government of the British empire 
continued to be conducted as it hitherto has been, on the maxim, 
or rather truism, that ministers should, with becoming dignity, 
retire from their posts whenever it becomes apparent that they 
have lost the confidence of the country, it would follow that, ac- 
cording to the old-fashioned strategy, the opposition ought, under 
the direction CJjf thefir leaders, to act together in a firm phalanx, in 
order to drive gOfVemmetit into a minority, and thus dislodge 
them from their pe^s. But this honourable maxim is no longer 
the rule of our warfare, for the country is but too well aware that 
it is by itnconstitutional, instead of by constitutional support, that 
the present ministers have determined to stand^^and that, actord- 
ingly, whenever they Are opposed by the Housie of Commons, they 

* make 
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make up their by appealing to O'Connell apd the Chartists^ 
juit 9M^mhen by the Houite of tb^y infamously 

determine by a bhieli of new peers to endeavour to obtain an 
ascendancy — in shorty their plan is to req*ait^ by a fresh conscrip- 
tion of physical strength, whatever they lose before the country in 
moral |>ower; or, in still plainer words, to vie with the Chartists 
in the diab<}lical principlj^ of letting loose upon a refractory par- 
liament, upon uncompromising laws, and upon honest and in- 
dustrioQs landownefa and merdiants, the unbridled passions of 
the rhultitude. 

Tlie effect, fh^^tore, to the Conservatives, of obtaining a con- 
stitutional viCt€M*^in either house, is to a certain degree frustrated ; 
and under this unnatural calamity, we must declare, it appears to 
us that, regardless of majorities, minorities, or of the violent pas- 
sions which her Majesty’s ministers ^o artfully excite, we ought, 
by straightforward conduct and fearless language, steadily and 
unceasingly to appeal to the good sense, to the sober judgment, 
of the British nation.* 

Although the leaders of the Conservatives, during the last 
session, might have felt that they co?ald not attempt to resist l>y 
a majority the various measures we liave detailed, besides innu- 
merable others to which we liave not alluded, yet if, apparently 
regardless of parliamentary defeat, every friend to British institu- 
tions hml manfully and indc]>endently expressed the opinions which 
we know they inwardly entertained respecting, for instance, the in- 
sulting presentation by ministers, to parliament, of Lord Durham’s 
Report — the unfounded allegations it contained — the insults we 
had suffered from the Americans — the affecting appeal made to 
us by the Governor- General, Lie utenrmt- Governors, and legis- 
latures of our colonies — the neglect of Captain Drew, &c. &c., 
there can be no doubt that, whatever might have been the par- 
liamentary result, the sound feelings and good sense of the country 
would have been awakened — the indignation of the c’omm unity 
would have been excited — and the light of truth would thus gra- 
dually have been concentrated in a focus upon her Mcajesty’s 
ministers, until it would eventually have consumed them. 

If the government, firmly standing within the fortress of their 
policy, would, according to old English customs, receive the open 
assault of their antagonists with a gallant to conquer 

them or die, it wpuld in that case be prude|||jl^^;^ opposition 
to act under discipline, and not to fritter aiRi|^fhmunition and 
men which could only be advantageously expended by regulated 
volleys and a well -organised approach ; but, under their unprin- 
cipled system, whenever tliey are beaten, they retire, not £roin 
their offices, buti^rom the institutions it was their duty to defend. 

« Their 
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Their parliamentary defeat produces, therefore* nothing but a 
fresh abandonment of the monarchy: in fact, with the objects 
they have in view, they are but too happy to be driven to ally 
tlftmselves with AotoriQ^ agitators, and with well-known leaders 
of the Chartists. 

We repeat, therefore, our opinion, that during the late session 
the discipline of the Conservatives hA been too crosely main- 
tained ; they waited for orders which it was not deemed prudent 
to promulgate, and thus, instead of firing their muskets inde 
pendently whenever they got a glimpse of their irregular enemies, 
they patiently and in mute silence stood beforef^hem to the very 
end of the session with ' ordered arms.* 

‘ The Earl of Chatham, with his sword drawn, 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan. 

Sir Richard, longin'^ to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham !’ 

The result, not only to our colonies, buf to every department 
of the State, has become apparent to us all, and it certainly is 
lamentable to reflect that dier Majesty’s ministers, who acknow- 
ledge that they dread a clissolution of parliament, and who, 
whether they acknowledge it or not, are notoriously opposed by 
the Army, by the Navy, by the Church, by the Peers, by the 
landed interest, by our merchants, and, generally speaking, by ^ a 
bold yeomanry, their country’s pride,’ should nevertheless be 
permitted almost with impunity to influence the destinies and to 
undermine the constitution of an empire which the civilized world 
had been accustomed to regard with admiration and respect. 

We have reason to believe, indeed, we may say, practically to 
know, that in no portion of the globe is our policy more deeply 
regretted than by men of property in both continents of republican 
America. 

The ]il)erty of the press, and the freedom of speech — the 
enormous wealth, with the unrestrained power of s})cnding or 
bequeathing it as its owners may desire — the protection of life 
and property, and the virtuous submission to the law, which cha- 
racterise our empire, are facts which unanswerably proclaim the 
inestimable value of its time-tried institutions. In the countries 
to which we have alluded, it is, of course, too much to expect that 
these facts slliiSild bljl publicly referred to, but among men of 
property in have been severely suffering under the 

tyrannical dominaflbn of the multitudsj there are many who have 
not only been long living in silent hopes that the moral of our 
prosperity would eventually be triumphant, hut who do not hesitate 
to declare to any respectable Englishman that British institutions, 
like truth, must eventually prevail ; bu\ when all of a sudden 
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tbej Sii^e tbe uainlster^ of tbe Barilish Crowns nol oialy uosensibld to 
tbe btessiogs yfhick surround thesis but actually attempting to 
destroy them^ their owu case becomes hopeWsSi and their minds 
axe filled with ostonishinent and despair. ^ 

The conduct of the Queen’s government is an infatuation which 
those Americans we l^ve alluded to are totally unable to com- 
pjehencL Tliey justly sa}^ — ^ How can we possibly, even ever so 
indirecdy. argue in praise of your institutions, when we see that, 
like spoued children tired of their toy, you are openly trying to 
destroy thmn ; and, again — ‘ How can we possibly dare to argue in 
our senate agejliaglr^he disgraceful aggressions which we are awarq 
our citizens have committed upon your territory, when it appears 
that, deeply as wc feel them, your government and your pailia- 
m^t set us no example, and lend us no assistance in the com- 
plaint r’ *■ 

Similar arguments and similar observations are daily made 
against us in India, apd indeetl in every quarter of the globe. By 
all chilised nations the British constitution is looked upon witli 
reverence and esteem; and yet, to tlie .astonishment of mankind, 
the ministers of her jBri tannic Majesty arc observed openly and 
sedulously at work during seven days in mery week m levelling 
it to the dust, the parliament and the nation standiny silent spec- 
tators of the scenic ! 

The British nation hate treachery — l^ate hypocrisy — hate men 
who can bow before a throne they are secretly undermining, who 
ran beckon to their foes, and who can turn their backs upon their 
friends — hate men who, lest the enemies of the cmpii'c should be 
ofiended« are afraid to reward officers that have shed their blood 
in its defence — bate men who can deliberately recommend a young 
Queen to lay before parliament allegations which they know to 
be libellous — and, above all, the British people hate men who, 
when they have sunk fairly overwhelmed by public opinion, can 
^ like drowned bodies rise wben they have rotted,’ rc-appearing 
to public view to be floated from quarter-day to quarter-day, not 
Ijy the buoyancy of their own characters, but by the political 
i^ation of their womens petticoats — who, when ‘ iLey fight, run 
away, that they may live to fight another day,’ and who, wdien 
lioldly bearded by their political antagonists, not only for eight- 
and’forty hours prudently rctue from their Ipf » during this 

interval, cunnin^y tlirust forwards to attack — the 

SMOOTH CUINS ax’ TUEin IiAOIES ! ' 

With such a ministry to contend against, all that appears 
necessary is„ that the Conservatives, and those of other parties who 
cqiially demise them, should steadily persevere in ^ showing them 
up,’ in ^ stinring up,’ in ^ cutting thferqi up,’ in ^ sewing thens 

up/ 
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rp,’ in ^ficrewiHg' th^in iKp,* in 'rootongr tliem and, as they 
won’t sink downwards, in ^ blowing them up,’ until the nation, 
disgusted with their uaimasculine characters and performances, 
indignantly hisses this epicene company from the stage. 

Id the pursuance of this plaiin old- English system it must be 
surely self-evident, that for no mysterious reason whatever should 
the leaders of the Conservatives evei* confound tl» country, by 
being seen supporting their antagonists, in order to prevent them 
from being completely beaten ! 

There may be, wc are aware, a certain hidden danger, which 
by g sudden antic of this nature may, for short perudd, be 
<lext6rously averted ; but, estimating this adv^intsge at whatever 
it may be worth, it can in no degree compensate for the irr^a- 
rable loss which the ConseiTative cause sustains by it. The 
human countenance has not®been mtide to frown and smile at the 
same time ; and, although nothing is nobler than morev to an 
enemy, yet never should it be extended to ium vntil he has sur- 
rendered. 

‘ Parcere suhjec4ia at dcbellarc superbos! ^ 

The British people, perhaps, better than any other nation on 
earth, can clearly appreciate a stand-up fight between honest and 
dishonest principles ; but in the middle of the struggle they can 
allow no sudden exchange of colours — no interchange between the 
parties hut hard fair blows. Now, the main charge against her 
Majesty’s ministers is, that for the sake of holding fhrir offices, that 
is to say, for value received, they have wickedly agreed together 
to ruin the empire ; and that accordingly, as a bribe to the mul- 
titude for their support, they are ti'aitorously opening to them the 
gates of the fortress wliicb contains the nation's public and pri- 
\ ate wealth. If, therefore, for the sake of averting a difficulty, 
or to obtain any other equivalent, the Conservatives are seen also 
to agree to do what is wrong, or what is tantamount to it, openly 
to support thos'* who they know are doing wrong, they at once 
place themselves in the very predicament of their antagonists : 
they lose their caste — they sully their character — they puzzle the 
country ; and, after all, the peace they purchase being but mo- 
mentary, the danger they have avoided remains at last to he en- 
countered. * ^ 

If our being hidden, could be annihilated, it 

would then no dbml? be proper for us to adopt the policy of the 
ostrich, who hides nis small head whenever bethinks that his 
large body and long shanks are in danger ; but as our political 
dangers, cloaked as they may be, must still exist, there surely 
ought to be no doubt lliat the sooner theji are boldly met 
the better. The sunken rock is always more dreaded than 
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that which protrudes from the waters; and, as there should 
be no undecipherable hieroglyphics on the political chart that 
governs our course, the sooner the British nation knows what it 
really has to fear the more readily will it be disposed to obey the 
Conservative helmsman. In spite of her Majesty's ministers, and 
in spite of Chartists, a noble feeling pervades the country : all 
that is necessary is, without fear, guile, or artifice, steadily to bring 
it into action; and,*«^r from shrinking from whatever we may 
have to contend against, there is nothing, we feel confident, that 
would sooner rouse the English lion from his slumber, and make 
him shake the 4 bw-drops from his tawny mane, than the\Yery 
appearance of real danger. 

The British nation has nothing to fear from open attack from 
whatever quarter it may advance. The constitution contains 
within itself a remedy for every disorder that can assail it : but 
the most impregnable fortress may be taken by treachery, or 
lost by neglect ; and as her Majesty's ministers are notoriously 
betraying their trust, others should not forget that in time of 
war the soldier sleeping at his post is liable to the same punish- 
ment as he who has been found gililty of having joined the 
ranks of the enemy. 

The people of England are, we know, not only ready, but 
anxious, to rally round the British standard, if they could but see 
it, even by an individual, fearlessly unfurled and firmly planted ; 
and we are quite certain that, if our Conservatives, instead of 
cautiously feeling their way step by step, doubtful al30ut attack- 
ing, and doubtful about defending, anything at all likely to in- 
volve them in parliamentary defeat, would in the sacred cause of 
truth and justice actually seek to place themselves in difficulty 
and in danger, in order that the British people might clearly see 
what is really the case — namely, that nothing but their assistance 
ran save the country — the appeal would be enthusiastically re- 
sponded to; and the intelligence, wealth, and property of the 
country would, en masse, rise in its defence. 

On the other hand, every timid concession to vicious principles 
demoralises, debases, and hardens the public mind, until it ceases 
to shudder at the expression of sentiments, or at the pursuance of 
policy, which it would once virtuously have abhorred ; and, in 
one word — if the country be allowed niipbh h)i%^r to become 
familiarised with the unrebuked sentimsentiMiP^'C^ of un- 
principled ministers, the loss of our nobl^' Nbrth American 
colonies will accelerate — not retard — the destruction of the re- 
maining portion of the empire. 


Art. 
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Art. IX.— 1. Post-office Reform: its Importance and Practi- 
cability. By rC&tvland Hill. London. 1837- pp- 1^4. 

2. Jht Service des Pastes et de la Taxation des Lettres au moycn 
d'nii timbre. Par M. A. Piron^ Sous-Directcur des Posies. 
Paris/ 1838. pp. 148. 

3. First, Second, and Third Reports from the Select Committee 
on Postage, 3 vols. fol. 1838. 

P OST-OFFICE Reform^ as it is called^ lias excited of late a 
great deal of interest, though but very little attention. No 
r[UQi^)n has been more talked and less thouglit about. It has 
never been publicly discussed, nor even so much as fairly stated ; 
and the sudden vole of the House of Commons on the 12th of July 
last seems to us one of the most inconsiderate ywmp.9 in the dark ever 
made by that very inconsiderate assembly, whose natural prone- 
ness to every change, and particularly to any which promises a 
reduction of taxation, was (in this instance^as in so many others) 
instigated and enforced by that curious combination of alternate 
errors — weakness and rashness, delay and hurry, obstinacy and 
inconsistency, which distiAguish— from any other that ever ex- 
isted — Lord MelbourAe’s enigmatical administration. 

But the question is too important, not merely as to its financial 
results, but in its possible effects on our social system and the 
statistical and moral interests of mankind, to be allowed to pass 
without further examination, on such slight and ex parte autho- 
rities as Mr, Rowland Hill’s pamphlet, the partial, yet incon- 
sistent report of the Committee of the House of Commons, and 
the vague and contradictory speech of the latq Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, adopting a proposition which he evidently disajjproved, 
and refusing to provide any specific guard against a danger which 
he foresaw and admitted. 

We therefore think it a duty to lay before our readers a history 
of this very singular affair, its origin, its princi])le, its details, 
and its promised, and, as we conceive them, its probable results. 

The management of the Post-office had liecn for a series of 
years a subject of general approbation. It was always said to be 
the best conducted department in the state; and though this 
praise was ii^.truth somewhat indiscriminate and excessive, yet 
undoubtedly: TOA celerity, the certainty, the security, with whicli 
so vast a xnadbtil^ 'executed, with so few mistakes, such an in- 
finite complexity of details, were admirable. The merits of the 
Post-office administration would, however, not have been so long 
and so generally acknowledged but for the fortunate provision 
of the law, which excluded all its efficieqj; officers from the 
House of Commons^ and even from voting at elections. This, 
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in a great measure^ released the department from the cavils and 
criticisms of party ; and Sir Francis Freeiing was as acceptable 
to Mr. Fox as to Mr. Pitt, to Lord Grey as to the Du^e of 
Wellington. At length, however, it began to be suspected that 
the administration of that excellent public servant had, perhaps, 
lasted too long. Sir Francis had been himself, in early life, a 
post-office reformer, and lo his last hour professed to be, and we 
arc satisfied was, su^rely desirous of continuing the system of 
improvement and aavance on which his early reputation was 
founded ; but as improvements proceeded, there would be every 
day less room to improve, and the hourly increasing compliiMion 
of duties and interests rendered every change of more doubtful 
expediency, and of more uncertain result. There is no branch ol 
the public service in which alterations, apparently slight, may 
produce such extensive derangement ^ but the great impediment 
to changes in the post-office did not arise within the department 
itself, but from the Treasury. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was naturally averse to any risk of such an important revdiw ; 
and there is no doubt that, under thu apprcdiension, the 
were kept too high, and some inoonveificnt delays and anomalies 
were suffered to exist ; but that these considerations produced or 
protracted any culpable neglect or serious abuse, we think wo 
may confidently deny — and inquire what serious grievances have 
been remedied, or wW substantial improvements have been made, 
since the men and doctrines of the new school succeeded to 
Sir Francis Freeling ? 

We, at least, in a pretty extensive correspondence, find none ; 
and, on the contrary, more mistakes and delays have fallen under 
our personal knowledge in the three years since Sir Francis’s 
death, than had occurred in ten years of our pre\ious experience. 
Not that we blame the new administration for these accidents. 
Wc believe their increase is mainly attributable to an over-anxiety 
to attempt improvements which could not, even under the most 
cautious guidance, be effected without some temporary derange- 
ments, and of course still less in the utterly inexperienced hands 
of Lieutenant- Colonel Maberly, who was so strangely selected to 
succeed Sir Francis Freeling in this very peculiar and technical 
department. ^ 

But even Lieutenant- Colonel Maberly’s giyodi when 

he had acquired experience enough to form defeated by 

the mingled negligence and rashness of the ministry. One 
instance is too remarkable to be passed over. Postage, as all 
our readers know> is now paid by distance ; not, however, as one 
would have thought, the distance of the place where the letH^r 

posted to the place if^here it is deliv^ed, but the distance 
t , through 
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through i^ich the post-office may, for its own convenience^ 
cause the letter to pass; so that the letters addressed in a town 
thirty miles from London on one road to another only five miles 
distant on a parallel road, would be sent up to liondon and down 
again, and, in addition to the vexatious delay, would be charged 
with sixty miles of postage instead of five. This grievance Colonel 
Maberly proposed to the late Chaneellor of the Exchequer to 
remedy, at the calculated risk to the reveu|Le of 80,000/. This 
proposition Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer rejected. He 
could not spare so much revenue but a year or two after, in the 
laSIldying moments of his own official life, Jfe on the sudden, 
and in the most irrational hurry, abandoned— 80,000^., but 
1,600,000/. — the whole post-office revenue— to the perilous 
chances of Mr. Rowland Hill's plan, and against the advice of his 
own selected officers, the jfostmaster-general, the secretary, and 
all the officers of the department 

It is one of the characteristics of the ^pformed parliament — 
(and indeed it was foreseen as one of tlie consequences of such a 
reform as was inflicted upon us; — not only that the House of 
C orninons are prone to ifturp into their own hands the executive 
administration of affairs, but that individual members are led to 
seek distinction, to acquire importance, or even to gratify a per- 
sonal taste, by appropriating to themselves some special business — 

‘ Within Avhose circle none dare walk but they I' 

It is not our business to inquire with what motive, or by what 
accident, Mr. Wallace, the member for Greenock, was induced 
to take the Post-Office in hand. We find him, soon after his 
appearance, and ever since, making from lime to time motions 
Jor papers and returns from the Post-office, for which, as far as 
we can discover, there was no rational ground, and from which 
we know not that any good has been, or could be, jiroduced. 
They seemed to us to have been, for the most part, of that kind 
of random motion with which a member fishes for abuses, but is 
still more anxious to catch notoriety. 

We must here observe on a very serious inconvenience 
which the insouciance^ and still more the desperate weakness 
of the mimstry, has of late years pi’oduccd in parliamentary 
practice, m the good times of the constitution, the minister 
never coninmted Id the production of any public documents, 
unless pnwti grounds were expressly stated to justify the 

proposed inquiry. Without some special motive, it was justly 
considered tliat the House of Commons ought not to interfere 
with the executive government. This was a wise and wholesome 
regulation, and, though it may at first sight iKeem paradoxical to 
say so, produced more publicity, disemssion, and inquiry, than the 

present 
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present system of alloiving any hidividual member^ often without 
notice^ and generally without comment on side« to move 

for any papers be may have a curiosity to see* 

In Mr. Wallace's case^ for example^ if he had been obliged 
to state each alleged abuse to which his motions pointed, and if, as 
was their duty, the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury hsgl inquired into the facts, and come 
down prepared either to remedy the grievance, if true — or to 
defend and vindicate^he department, if unjustly arraigned — Mr. 
Wallace would not have been suffered to have gone on for six or 
seven years hammering away about post-office abuses \XQ^ by 
the unchecked accumulation of motions and papers, the House 
and the public were deluded into an impression that the govern- 
ment could not have sanctioned such a waste of official labour and 
public time, unless there were realjy ‘ something rotten in the 
slate of’ St. Martin’s-le-Grand. If the matters had been sifted 
in debate, the truth must have been elicited. 

But the parliamenfary apathy of the ministers was even worse 
than it at first sight appears ; for while all this was going on, there 
was sitting a commission of general Inquiry into the Post-Office, 
composed of three members of the go\ornment, Lord Duncannon, 
Mr. Labouchere, and Lord Seymour, whose official laliours — 
which seem to have been diligent and useful — should have ren- 
dered Mr. Wallace's offcioius interference worse than superfluous. 
But with so narrow and precarious a majority in the House 
of Commons, the ministry cannot venture to incur the risk of 
offending any one of their supporters, and having, moreover, 
adopted for their own use a perversion of Lord Nelson’s cele- 
l)rated signal — by expecting every man to do their duty’ — Mr. 
Wallace was allowed to continue without interruption what 
looked very like a course of probation for the place of Com- 
missioner of the Post-office in Uie new Board — for the creation of 
which a bill passed (more than once, we believe) the House of 
Commons, but which was rejected by the House of Lords, chiefly 
by the testimony and authority of the Duke of Richmond, the 
active and intelligent postmaster-general of Lord Grey’s ministry. 

But while Mr. Wallace was thus tinkering away, there sud- 
denly arose a very different kind of post-office ^,i»^l^ormer, who 
threw Mr. Wallace and all other petty grievompe-ijpSbMers into the 
shade, and who, without making any coni{il|^, 4 ^thc former 
management, opened new views and new princf|A^ 6‘n the general 
system of post-oflice communication, which have given to that Sub- 
ject, not only in England, but all over Europe, an entirely dif- 
ferciU aspect, and may be productive of very important results, 
be they good or evfi. 

* Eaily 
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Early in Mr. Rowland Hill— originally, we understand, 
a scboolmaater, and afterwards secretary to the South Australian 
Commission — observing that the post-office revenue had re- 
mained stationary while the population and all other measures of 
public prosperity had greatly increased, and attributing this 
fact, as had been already done by some competent authorities, 
to the excessive rate of the postage; observing also that the 
chaiges of management bore what he thojaght a very great and 
excessive proportion to the gross revenue — and finding, according 
to his calculation, that the actual cost of the conveyance of letters 
waf! infinitely small as compared with the rates ef postage — Mr. 
Hill, we say, imagined a scheme for sweeping aWay the whole of the 
financial and account branches of the Post-office, and reducing its 
duties to the mere mechanual functions of receiving, convening, 
and delivering letters, of which the postage should be collected 
by anticipation, at the Stamp- office, by means of a stamp to be 
affixed to the letter, and which, at the unifjprm rate of one penny, 
was to convey it, free of any other charge, to every part of the 
empire — and all this, as be promised, without any permanent loss, 
nay, with a probable future advantage to the revenue. 

The apparent justness, in point of fact, of most of the prelimi- 
nary conbiderations on which the scheme was founded — its obvious 
simplicity — its alleged economy — its practical convenience, and 
above all, we believe, its bold novelty, tended to create an 
immediate and considerable sensation in its favour; and wc 
confess that we ourselves were dazzled by the brilliancy of a 
theory supported, as at first sight it seems to be, by a sober and 
candid statement of financial and statistical details. But, after the 
first moments of surprise, when we came to examine these de- 
tails moie carefully, to consider whether the facts did really 
justify Mr. Hill’s conclusions as to the present management of 
the department, and his predictions as to the future results, wc 
found, or fancy that we found, that both his inferences and his 
expectations involved a great deal of gratuitous assumption — that 
many of the facts seem to lead to exactly opposite conclusions — 
and that this brilliant theory was after all but a theory, on which^ 
in the present state of our information, and without much more 
consideraticll^^^nd some kind of experimental test, it would be 
highly impiflw^t to risk such vast and \ital interests as might be 
seriously imjpair^sd if the abolition of the old system were to be 
followed by the failure of the new speculation. 

The inquiry that did take place in the course of last year, by 
a Committee of the House of Commons, was in our opinion very 
unsatisfactory— we might almost say illusory^ That Committee 
was moved for, and, we suppose, selected, by Mr. Wallace, It 

• was 
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was mstircly oompoved of gendemeoi beiongiiag to what — 
somo of them were members of thef^ovemmexil — may 
ht c^led the Mooemeni'^ party— with oaly two exceptions — Sir 
Thomas Freemantle, who seems to have seldom attended and 
nev er voted, and Lord Lowther, who. Conservative as he is on all 
other points, happened also to be a post-office reformer, — a 
moderate, cautious, and conscientious one, but still having so 
strong a predispusitio|i to change the system of the post-office, that 
he was assuredly no exception to the general complexion of Mr. 
Wallace’s Committee. 

The reference of the House to this Committee was ia^hese 
words 

‘ Ordered, Thiit a select Committee [select witli a vengeance] be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the present rates and mode of charging postage, 
with a view to such reduction thereof a& may be made without injury to 
the revenue; and for this purpose to examine especially into the mode 
recommended for charging and collecting postage, tn a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Mr. Rowland Hdl.^ — Votvs^ 23? d Nov., 1837. 

In old times we might have felt some surprise at this par- 
liamentary notice of a pamphlets and more at such a devolu- 
tion upon a Committee of the House of Commons of the obvious 
duties of the Chancellor of the Exchequer — but we are habit uateil 
to much less excusable evasions of ministerial responsibility. Mr. 
Rowland Hill’s plan was certainly worthy of parliamentary consi- 
deration, and we only complain that the tribunal was so very select, 

Mr. Hill’s scheme was not only thus dignified by parliamentaiy 
notice, but it also acquired a still more powerful, though some- 
what concealed auxiliary in a combination of some extensive^ 
merchants and bankers in the City of London, who, as w^e learn, 
formed a Committee, and subscril>ed and expended a vei y largi' 
sum, and were prepared with a still larger if ntccssar^, to organize 
fas has been the most approved mode of carrying jiolitical objects 
ever since we have had a mock govermnent) an agitation in favour 
of Mr. Hill’s plan. 

This agitation produced that enormous number of petitions 
which loaded the table of the House of Commons during the tivo 
last sessions, and which has been so triumphantly displayed — no 
doubt at the expense of the City Committee — insoijp»*bf the public 
papers ; but which, as in the case of all peti,ti|||^ ^us got Wp, 
really expressed little more than the wishes ^ 'TOe directing 
Committee, We readily admit that there is a man in tin* 
empire who would not, as an abstract proposition, prefer jmying a 

penny rather than sixpence for a letter ; but, assuming that a mil- 
■ - — - ■ - - — ...... 

* For instance— mie/all, w© believe (but Lord Seymour, a Lord oi the Treasury) 
have voted the Baliot ! ^ 

lion 
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lion and a half tntist be Somehow raised for the public service, we 
very much dcmfot whether the City Committee could, with all 
their zeal, have got ten individuals to agree in a petition for 
transferring that charge from postage to any other specific object 
of taxation : they therefore very prudently, though not very can- 
didly, kept altogether out of sight the possible defalcation in the 
revenue, or, when the point was at afl alluded to, insisted that 
there would be increase rather than diminution. 

But it will be said, and with great primd facie justice, that 
the very combination of these eminent, intelligent, and cx- 
perfiBUced merchants, is of itself the strongest cfvidencc in favour 
of the plan. We fully admit it, and should readily accept the 
evidence of Baring, Brothers, and Co., or of Messrs. Glynn 
and Co., as worth more, single-handed, than thousands of such 
petitions as we allude to — if that evidence were wholly unbiassed 
by individual considerations ; but when wc arc told that some of 
the houses who were most active for this post-office reform, now 
pay such (to us almost incredible) sums as 6 OOOL, 8 OOOZ., 10,0(X)?., 
and even 1 l,000i. a-year*in postages, we cannot receive their tes- 
timony in favour of a unifdtm penny rate as altogether disinterested. 
It is true that these great houses, like smaller traders, are very 
certain to recover their postages from their customers, and with 
interest too, in one shape or another. In some businesses the 
postage is specificalhj charged against the correspondent, and the 
proposed ( liange would therefore no otherwise affect them than 
by relieving them from so serious an advance^ and by the general 
impulse wdncli might be given to trade ; but there is another 
class to which we are informed that the most zealous members of 
the agitating committee and many of the most decided witnesses 
belonged: — namely, those with whom it is not usual to make 
direct c harges against their correspondents for postage, and for 
whom, of course, the reduction of the taxation would be nearly, 
if not altogether, so much clear ijain. Every one who has paid 
even the slightest attention to the practical operations of finance 
knows that, in the long run, all taxation falls on the consumer, 
and that, on the other hand, the greater share of any sudden re- 
duction falls, in the first instance, into the pocket of the dealer. 
So, if we are fightly informed that a firm, one of the most active 
promoters ^tblkpenny rate, pays 1 l,000i. per annum in postage, 
and repays by its general profits, it is clear that the adop- 

tion of Mr. Hill's plan would put something like lO,OO0Z. per 
annum clear into their pockets; and to make up for that defal- 
cation in the Post-office revenue, the people of England must be 
taxed to exactly the amount that shall be con^■eyed by this reform 
into the private purses of Messrs. or That. 

Far 
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Far be it from us to insinuate — what we really do not suspect 
— that the rcsj)cctable gentlemen of the agitation committee were 
actuated by narrow and merely selfish motives: — they saw clearly 
that a great and immediate advantage would accrue in their own 
concerns, and they may reasonably have inferred that similar 
advantages would be felt by others, as well by the direct saving of 
the out-goings on postages as by the general extension of corre- 
spondence : — all we mean to say is, that neither their individual 
authority, nor the evidence which they so carefully prepared and 
so cleverly produced before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, can have the weight which belongs to a disintei^sted 
testimony; and we think that the great and iiniiiedialc profit to 
themselves has intercepted or obscured the views that they iiiiglit 
otherwise have taken of the serious difficulties and disadvantages 
to which many other individual as v/ell as public interests may 
be subjected. 

We have read the whole of that voluminous evidence with great 
care, and certainly w'ithout prejudice— for our first impressions 
were in favour of Mr. Hiirs plan, and we still are most zeah>as 
fiicnds, on the same general piinciplesi.s Mr. Hill, to the greatest 
possible reduction of the postages which the state of tlie levcnuc 
and of the country would permit — but we are bound to say, aitei 
the perusal of the evidence and a mature considoiation of all the 
arguments of Mr. Hill and his advocates, that, whatever may be 
thought of the abstract advantages of a general penny-postage, 
Mr. Hiirs specific plan has broken down on almost e\cry point, 
both as to the facts on which it professes to stand, and on the 
lesults which it promises. The plan may be good, and Mr. 
Rowland Hill may be eventually a jiublic benefactor, but cei- 
tainly not for the reasons stated either by himself or his partisans, 
as we shall now endeavour to show. 

In the very outset, the first, most prominent, and most import- 
ant ground and basis of Mr. Hill's proposition has already failed, 
and worse than failed, for it operates against him. The first 
paragraph of his pamphlet is as follows : — 

‘The last quarterly accounts [the date of writing is January, 1831] 
show that the present revenue of the country greatly exceeds the e\- 
])enditure ; there is therefore reason to hope that a redufifion of taxation 
may shoitly take place.’ — Post-office Reform, j). If |u! 

Auid he proceeds in a very summary way to (hat any sdbh 

i^owlion of taxation would be most bcncifidifljlly directed to 
postage. Now v^e admit that, if a great reduction of taxation 
were^^to be made, a considerable proportion of it ought to be 
allowed to the postages, vvhiqh are in many cases too Ingli, and in 
maliy more clogged with vexatious anomalies, such as that wo 
^ befoi o 
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l)ofore noticed, of the charging by the circuitons instead of the 
direct distance, and several others. I'hese are matters which in 
any state of the general revenue might, and should, be remedied ; 
and would, we confidently believe, have been so if Sir Robert 
Peel’s government had lasted, and Lord Ashburton and Lord 
Lowther remained at the Board of Trade. It is rather a curious 
circumstance that the two persons €)n whose experience and 
judgment the Whigs lay the most stress in this great commercial 
question are the very two whom they ousted in 1835 from the 
Board of Trade, to be replaced by Mr. Poulett Thomson and 
Mr.’^Shiel ! 

We entirely concur in the fair and legitimate meaning of an 
axiom which the penny-post reformers have, we think, grossly 
perverted, namely, that the revenue derived from the Post-office 
IS a secondary consideratioi^ — the public* convenience and general 
facility of intercourse being the first. This axiom, advanced 
most prominently by Lord Lowther, who Jias taken, both in and 
out of office, an active* interest in Post-office reform — has 
been much relied on by the advocates for a universal penny- 
jiost ; but we shall show hereafter that they push Lord Lowther’s 
^authority a great deal further than, either in his Lordship’s mean- 
ing or in sound argument, it ought to go, and that it has been^ as 
we have just said, perverted to what we think a very dangerous 
conclusion. 

No one can rate higher than we do the paramount advantages 
of a cheap, rapid, and certain post-communication, to the com- 
jnerc'ial, intellectual, and social interests of mankind. JTiat, we 
lepeat, is the first object — the consideration of revenue is 
subordinate — very important, no doubt, but subordinate. If, 
therefore, Mr. Hill’s lundamental statement were true — if there 
were an excess of income to be disposed of — we are not prepared 
to say that it could be more beneficially applied than in the alle- 
viation of postages. 

But what turns out to be the fact? — there is no Ujreat excess’ of 
income — there is no excess at all ; on the contrary, a great and 
growing deficit — which threatens, even without any help from 
Post-office reform, to disarrange our w^iole financial system — to 
endanger the security of the public creditor — and, need we add, 
exposes us the risk of the worst species of anarchy. This 
deficit begah tab very year (1837) in which Mr. Hill specu^^d 
on a surplus : fey the close of that year the deficit was no less Inan 
655 , 760 /. : upon which, in the next edition of his pamphlet, 
(1838,) Mr. Hill quietly observes, *that the depression of the re- 
venue is, there ran be little doubt, teinporgry ;’ and with this 
comfortable confidence he persists in arguing on the imaginary 

* surplus. 
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surplus* But at tbe close of 1838> tlie deficit was further in^ 
creased by a sum of 345^227/. ; aod now, Mr. Rice has p^one out 
of office bequeathing to his successor an estiidole for the year 
1839 of a further deficit of 86O,OO0Z.— being an accumulated 
defalralion of 1,860,987?. 

Here, then, was an argument founded on Mr. Hill’s own pre- 
liminary admission, by which a wise and honest government 
ought to have resisted with its whole power an experiment which 
risked no less of annual revenue than 1 ,600,000/. — which was the 
net produce of the Post-office for the last year. 

But the government is neither wdse nor honest — in fact, they 
are not even a government — their situation is so precarious and 
squeexeable — to use the hap}>y vulgarism of one of the squeezers — 
that they are at the mercy any two or three of tlieir supporters ; 
and the radical section of their narrojv majority having, for mo- 
tives sufficiently obvious, insisted on the concession of the penny- 
postage, the ministers submitted — with, however, to do them all 
justice, as much reluctance and as bad a grace as if they were 
doing some constitutional and meritorious a<‘t. 

But although this preliminary objection is one which ought to 
have been decisive with the government against making so^ 
perilous an experiment af such a crisis, we do not rest this ques- 
tion on grounds so narrow as the temporary pressure of financial 
difficulties. If no such difficulty had supervened, we still think, 
;md vve expect to be able to show, that Mr. Hill s project is in 
itself very problematical — hy fMe means and for fhe purposes wbwh 
he proposes, and that the report of the Committee which pushes 
Mr. Hill’s principle still farther than lie at first pretended to do 
is still more objectionable. 

After Mr. Hill’s preliminary postulate of an eicess of rcrenne, 
(which so unfortunately for him and foi us has failed him,) he 
proceeds to lay more general and more solid grounds for his pro- 
position, by showing that the Post-office revenue is not so great as 
It ought to be — that this is attributable solely to the excessive rales 
of postage, and that a diminution of these rates, after perhajis a 
slight temporary depression, would tend, according to all analogy, 
to an ultimate and progressive increase in the revenue. 

We have already stated our long-formed opinion lli'at the rates 
are in some cases too high, and the })ractical ipKVice in m ujj^ 
instances imperfect and anomalous; and that defects oug40r 
everif at some sacrifice of revenue, to be immediately amended,-^ 
and w’e believe that such improvements would probably soon 
icpa\ the loss— but Mr. Hill ji|tehcs this pciuciple to an extent 
in wliich we cannot concur. 

He begins staging tlie very startling fact, that since the year 

1815— 
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18 15 — during twenty-four yearftof unexampled intemal progress 
in population and general prosperity — the post-office revenue has 
ratber diminished than increased : this he illustrates by the fol- 
lowing table 


Yrar 

Population. 

Net rewnue aotu- 
ally obtai|iod. 

Hevenue nhich would 
havp been obtained 
bad the receipts kept 
p*pe with the increase 
ot population tlom 181/). 

Comparative 

loss. 

1815 

1H‘J0 

]8‘J5 

IH.JO 

1S3j 

19.552.000 

20.928.000 

22.362.000 

23.961 .000 

25 605,000 

£ 

1,557,291 
1,479,547 
1,670,219 ' 
1,517,952 
1,540„300 

£ 

1,557,291 

1.674.000 

1.789.000 
1,917, (WO 

2.048.000 

£ 

194,453 
118,781 
399,048 
507 700 


In addition to this he sliqws, by a similar table, that, compared 
with wluit he considers tlie strictly analogous case of the stage-coach 
duty, tlic loss on the Post-office is still greater, for as this revenue 
lias increased from 217 , 000 /. to 4J>8,000/., *the Post-office would, 
ill tlie same proportion, hmc readied 3,530, OCX)/., which implies, 
he says, a positive loss of nipwards of two millions ; and then lie 
quotes the opinions of Sir Henry Parnell and Mr. M‘Culloch, that 
this stand-still can only be accounted for by the excessive rates of 
postage. The fact is striking — and the high rate of tax has 
probably been a considerable, though we cannot tliink the only, 
<'ause of this remarkable result — so remarkable indeed as to 
appear to us unaccountable, even on Mr. Hill’s hypothesis : for 
we certainly do not live in an age in which either business or 
jileasure is much impeded, even among the lower orders, by con- 
siderations of pett> economy — under which the denying oneself a 
useful or agreeable letter might be classed ; but there are some 
circumstances which alleviate, if they do not altogether remove 
our surprise, and whicli„it is at least right to suggest in explana- 
tion of what, on Mr. II ill’s statement, would appear an inexplicable 
phenol nenon. 

In the first place, we wonder that it did not strike so sharp an 
accountant as Mr. Hill, that when liis two calculations gave such 
\ eiy different results, one of them must be erroneous. One of 
his tables skpws a loss of 300,000/., the other a loss of foitr times 
that sum: it 15 ^ therefore clear that one or the oilier must be a 
fallacious Griteifo«r^ and we believe that both are attempi# to 
measure things which are not commensurable. In the next p^e, 
Mr. Hill takes as his standard that remarkable and glorious year 
1813, which, from the overthrow of Buonaparte and the astonish- 
ing events which immediately preceded and followed it, created a 
universal stii- and excitement^ and gave a general movement to 

• every 
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every kijid of affairs^ unparalleled in the annals of the world : 
whereas if he had taken the account^ as in faimees to the argument 
he ought, from the period at which the largest increase of the tax 
was made, viz., 1801, he must have shown that the net post-office 
revenue of the United Kingdom had just doubled; the sums 
being — 

1801. o . . £772,675 

1835 . . . £1,540,300 

while the population was, according to the census nearest the two 
periods — 

1801 . • • 16,338, 102 persons. 

1831. . . .24,271,703. 

So that the post-office revenue had nearly doubled, while the 
population had increased by not quite one-half. This, which 
completely overthrows Mr. Hill’s statements, seems even to justify 
an opposite conclusion, namely, that the post-office revenue may 
occasionally appear stationary, or even retrograde, by happening 
at periods of peculiar excitement to have outrun the natural 
average of its duties. 

But, in addition to this positive refutation of Mr. Hill's tables, 
we have some general considerations to urge why, independently of 
the rates of duties, the post-office revenue has not arisen to a greater 
amount. First, the gratuitous conveyance of forty-four millions 
of newspapers, the estimated number now conveyed, of which the 
letters are made to pay the expense ; and moreover, who can 
compute how many letters of news, of announcements of births, 
deaths, and marriages, or of mere business, may not have been 
retrenched by this enormous circulation of printed intelligence. 
Again ; it seems natural that, as population thickens, the average 
distance, and of course the average produce of correspondence, 
will diminish. Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Leeds, &c., are become so many minor Londons, which commu- 
nicate with their own vicinities, at the lower rates of postage, and 
instead of one heavy letter to London costing a shilling or one 
shilling and sixpence, two or three fourpenny letters will be written 
to the provincial metropolis — thus increasing the number of letters 
two or three fold, while it tends to diminish the revenue. 

Nor will an increase of population produce foiv s5me time a 
proportionate increase of correspondence-^a pcj^ulation which 
should, by natural increase, double itself in twenty years, would 
not Within the twenty years have doubled the number of letter- 
writers ; and finally, Mr. Hill’s own statement of the enormous 
increase of stage-coach passengers militates, pro tanto, though 
i\xcAanto be not great, against an increase of correspondence. 
Ipse venit — the man who comes in peri^n has no need to write, 

' and 
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and one journey to town may save a country shopkeeper twenty 
letters. We say, then, that we have, in the first place, overthrown 
Mr. Hill’s statistical tables, and in the next have sugi^ested some 
not unimportant reasons why, even if the increase of the post-office 
revenue did not keep exact pace with the increase of population, 
it would not be a satisfactory proof that the high rate of duty 
was the sole cause of such a stagnatioif. 

Rut Mr. Hill supports his theory on this head by the examples 
of the post-offices of America and France, which Jie sa}s have pro- 
gressed rapidly, while ours has been at a stand-still. It is very 
likely that America and F’rance may have gone on increasing 
their postages for reasons which do not apjily to England. 
England grows rapidly in population and wealth; but America 
grows still more rapidly in wealth, population, and, above all, 
space — and space is the peculiar aliment of post-offices. T en thou- 
sand inhabitants added to New York would have little effect on the 
inland postage, but the ten thousand min pushing themselves 
in long lines down into the West must needs become customers 
to the post-offices ; and when we read liow great commercial cities 
spring up in the interior^ where there was a few years before an 
uninhabited wilderness, we see sufficient reason why the increase 
of postage in America should lie no measure for England. 

In the case of France, Mr. Hill is more particular, and pro- 
duces figures to show that the gross receipts of her post-oflice 
have increased from 24,()00,o6o frs. (90*0, 000?.) in 1821 to 
:3 7,000,000 frs. (1,480,000?.) in 18'3J. Is it not strjinge that 
Mr. Hill, when instituting this comparison between England 
and France, should have chosen to exliibit the English income 
in ne?, and the Frencli in gross, a deference which, in such a 
revenue as the post-oHice, renders all comparison impossible I 
Why did he not t;ike the trouble to exhibit the English gross or 
the French net ? — but instead of doing so, he says that it is ‘ hUjhh/ 
probable ’ that the French net produce would afford a still more 
rapid increase, and corroborates his inference that the effective 
loss to the English post-office is ‘ even more than two millions per 
annum' — p. 5. 

This style^ of argument from one country to another so dis- 
similar — from gross to net — and finally on a ^ probability , where 
the actual figures might and ought to have been produced, 
wotild authorixe us in throwing the whole deduction aside ; but 
we think it worth while to examine it a little further, to show 
what sort of foundations Mr. Hill builds upon. Between the 
two terms 1821 and 1835 — which Mr. Hill thus compares, to 
show the natural increase of post-office circulhlion, arising from 
the gradual progress of population andjjusiness — there happened 
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in France^ as we find from M* Piron, three gigantic improve# 
ments, sufficient to account for a much larger increase than he 
quotes : 

1st, Up to 1821, through a great part^ and particularly the west 
and south of France, there were posts but three times a-week-^ 
in that year those posts were made daily : this alone produced 
an increased circulation of five millions of letters in the very first 
year. (Piron, p. 6.) 

£nd. Since the year 1821, the conveyance of the French mails 
has been accelerated by means of malles posies, and other rapid 
conveyances, in the ratio (as exemplified by the correspondence 
of Paris with Marseilles) of 15fi hours, where before 254 hours 
were consumed — a saving of 2-'5ths. 

^rd. In 1829* there were established in France a system of 
rural posts, answering to the bye and penny posts in England, which 
in the first year produced an increase of, according to M. Piron s 
calculation, about four millions and a half of letters. These 
irhprovements (like every other that we know of in the French 
post-office) were borrowed from our system, in which they 
existed long before the period quoted by Mr. Hill ; — and of course 
the sudden increase which they j)ruduced in France could have 
no corresponding item in the English period — though such an m- 
crease might be found in the former periods, when these several 
improvements were introduced in England. 

Mr. Hill tells us that there is a high probability that the net 
French produces would show a still greater increase. If they did 
so, under the influence of these improvements — recent in France, 
but old with us — it would prove nothing but that our old system 
was a tolerably good one; “but we find in the last French budget 
a remarkable fact, still more creditable to our system, though 
somewhat at variance with Mr. Hill’s conjecture, and which wo 
cannot help suspecting may have been the reason why Mr. Hill 
did not give us the French net produce in figures rather than by 
guess. It is there stated that the whole j)roduce of the French 
post-office for the current year was estimated at 44,3.50,000 frs. 
(1,774,000/.), and that the charge of management was no less 
than 24,1 10,000 frs. (963,400/.), or about 55 per cent. — while the 
English revenue is collected at a charge of 26 or 27' per cent. 

But to apply these statements to his purpose, Mr. Hill finds it 
necessary to attribute the more flourishing condition of the French 
revenue (which, as we see, he is far from having proved) to an- 
other assumption, which seems equally gratuitous. It arises, he 
sa^^s, from the French postages being ‘ less exorbitant than with 
us.’ Certainly thO French postages are nominally lower than 
ours, the highest charge qn a single letter being in England 14c/., 
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and in France and so in proportion ; but M. Piron, in 

making a similar complaint against the exorbitancy of French 
postages, says, ^ A workman from the Arriege is almost inter- 
dicted from a communication with his family : for a postage of 
lOd* is the days wages of his father or his brother' — p. 17. 

Now we need not take much trouble to prove that the daily 
wages of the worst paid workmen in England bear a proportion 
to the French wages of lOd.* much higher than the ratio of the 
postages of 14d. to 12d. : b«)th may be exorbitant ; but the whole 
gist of Mr. Hill’s argument is, that the French are less so, which 
is clearly not the fact. 

We have quoted this passage of M. Piron’s book to show that 
the English postages are not so much more exorbitant than those 
of France as to justify Mr. Hill’s argument; but it opens another 
consideration. The Committee states, — 

‘ Of the inability of the working classes to pay the expense of even a 
single letter, as now taxed, out of their earning^, little proof is necessary. 

Sixpence,” says Mr. Brewin, one of the Society of Friends, “is a 
third of a poor man’s dail^r income. If a gentleman, whose fortune is 
1000/. a-ycar, or 31. a day^ had to pay one-third of his daily income, 
that is, a sovereign, for a letter, how often would he ’write letters of 
friendship?” ’ — Report^ p. 21. 

This M. Piron — whose book is little more than an echo and 
illustration of the English publications, adapted (not always with 
due acknowledgment) to the meridian of Paris — enforces by asking 
what a man of 10,000 frs. a-year would say if you were to charge 
him a day’s income, 274 frs. (about llA sterling), or even half a 
day’s income, 137 frs. {5l. 10.y.) for a letter. Here M. Piron, by 
an error of his pen or of the press, magnifies the grievance tenfold 
in favour of liis and the Committee’s argument : for tl^J sums he 
states are the day’s and the half day’s portion of an income of 
100,000 frs. a-year, whereas 10,000 frs. would give only 27 frs. 4 
sous, and 13 frs. 7 sous, or about ll. 2.9.,’ and lU*. sterling. Wo 
conclude this blunder w^as unintentional ; but it is repeated throe 
times over, and makes — as such a result might be expected to do 
— a striking figure in llie arguments. But whether applied to a 
case of 1000/. or 10,000/. a-year, the principle is, *we admit, the 
same, and begging pardon of Mr. Brewin and M. Piron, a more 
short-sighted sophism we have seldom met. These wiseacres 
wholly forget that a man of 1000/. Ij^ear would probably receive 

* M. Piron states in another i)lace the waj?es of d woikman at 20(/. I’his dif- 
ference irum the first statement is nut expUuiied, but it may mean that the average uf 
wages is lOrf. in the rural districts, and 2V(£. in but, even then, we may assert 

that the wages of workmen in London bear a greater ratio to 20rf. than 14 to 12, and 
every article of expense bears in England a mure than froportionable ratio over 
the price in France. ^ 

2 M 2 * thirty 
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thirty ox forty letters for every one which could be addressed to a 
poor labourer. There can be no doubt that, generally speaking, 
the number of letters which any man receives bears some propor- 
tion to his business, that is to say, his income ; and if so, even on 
Messrs. Brewin and Piron’s own argument, the tax falls pretty 
equally on all. But why confine this philanthropic principle to so 
slight and rare an incident In a labourer’s life as the receipt of a 
letter ? Why not apply it to matters which really and deeply 
affect every hour of every da]?* of tSs existence ? Why not ])ut the 
case thus: ^ Is it not monstrous that a poor workman should pay 
for a loaf of bread half his daily income ? What w ould a man of 
1000k a-year say if you were to charge him 1/. 10s. for every loaf 
of bread consumed in his house?’ The same rcasonine: would 
apply to the pot of beer, the yard of cloth, the pound of leather — 
ay, and a thnvsand times more forcibly, we think, than to post- 
ages, and would, in short, require the repeal of all taxes that tend 
to exact from a day-labourer for any article, either of use or 
luxury, a greater proportion of his income than it would cost a 
man of fifty thousand a-year. 

But even in the insulated case of tite postage, it would not 
remedy the theoretical grievance ; for one penny w^ould still hv 
the eighteenth part of the poor man’s daily income, while it would 
be but the seven hundred and twentieth part of that of the gentle- 
man of lOOOk a-year. In principle, and in fact, the comparative 
hardship would remain the same. 

But we must not forget that there are also other circumstances 
which alleviate the burden of postage to the poor. Their letters, 
arc not encumbered with envelopes or inclosures, and the circle* 
of their intercourse is narrow. ^ Tiie short and simple annals of 
the poor’ are written at the lowest rates. One great and interest- 
ing class of such correspondence — that of soldiers and sailors 
with their families and friends — is already at a penny postage, and 
the lery limited use that is made of this privilege shows that it is 
not the high rates of postage alone which restrict the corre- 
spondence of parties in that rank. The Puke of Wellington — 
always remarkable for the sound practical good sense with whicli 
he treats every subject — stated that, although no account was kept 
nor could be rendered of the exact extent to which this privilege 
w/|| employed, it had ]ately||^en proved by the incident of a ju- 
cHl^l inquiry, that in a JScotch regiment — and the Scotch arc 
remarkable, above all our population, for education and for at- 
tachment to home — this 'privilege produced in six or seven months 
hut sixtv-three or sixty-four letters from about 700 men.'*' This 
^ > fact, 

Ti]er« is an account of the humber of soldiers and sailors’ letters which passed 

through 
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fact, and, we believe, the experience of every man who watches 
the details of such matters, will be a sufficient answer to the vague 
and problematical evidence of some witnesses who deposed before 
the Committee as to the yearnings of Irish and other migratory 
labourers and servants for a correspondence with their native 
homes. That these respectable witnesses had seen many such 
instances we readily believe ; but tlJteir error, we think, lies in 
arguing a particulari ad universale^ and of applying these occa- 
sional incidents to help out their own pre-adopted theory for a 
penny post. 

These arguments, therefore, as to the j^eculiar hardship on the 
poor of the present system, on which the Committee lays such 
stress, appear to us to be a mere ad captandum exaggeration. 
But connected with it is a more important consideration, which 
we may as w ell take this ^opportunity of examining — namely, the 
effect of the high rates of postage on the moral condition of the 
people. Mr. Hill says, — • 

iijn 

‘ The loss to the revenue is, however, far from being the most serious 
of the injuries inflicted on*society by the high rates of postage. When 
it is considered how miich*^thc reiigiousy morale and intellectual progress 
of the i)pople would be accelerated by the unobstructed circulation of 
h*tters and of the many cheap and excellent non-political publications 
of the present day, the post-oliice ubsumes the new and important cha- 
lacter of a poweiful engine of civilization, capable of performing a dis- 
tiiiguiblied part in the great ^^o^k of national education, hut rendered 
feeble and inefficient by erroneous financial arrangements.’ — p. 8. 

The Cuminittee asserts that — 

* The present high rates of postage arc extremely injurious to all 
classes, both in their individual and social capacity, interfering as they 
do with their progress in moral and intellectual imiirovement, and, in 

some degree, A\ith their physical welfare They either act as a 

grievous tax on the poor, causing them to sacrifice their little earnings 
to the pleasure or advantage of corresponding with their distant friends, 
or compel them to forego such intercourse altogether : thus subtracting 
from the small amount of their enjoyments, and obstructing the growth 
and maintenance of their best affections.’ — p. 6. 

And M. Piron is still more particular and pathetic : — 

‘ Those wlio have had occabioii to consider the moral progress of the 
youth of the inferior classes who go into service know that when the son 
begins to neglect his correspondence '^th his family ; when the dauj^ter 
ceases to write regularly to her mother ; when her letters become Ipfiort 
and few, the demoralization of the absent child is, if not already aocom- 


tbrougli the LoDdou office in one week of February, 1838 ; but, as there is no kind 
of intimation as to the numbers of men which producefl the number of letters, it 
is of no use to our inquiry. ^ 

plishedi 
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pHshedy close at hand. Society, says an English author, that prepares 
tread-mills for clerks that rob their employers, and infamy for the girl 
who commits a fauxpasy owes it surely to justice, not to dissever, but, on 
the contrary, to draw as close as possible the salutary tics of family 
affection, the best guaiantees of morality.’— Piron, p. 18. 

Now, God forbid that wo should not feel as strong a desire as 
Mr. Hill or M. Piron, or c?von the Committee, can do, to im- 
prove the education, and to promote the domestic morals of the 
people ; but we believe that ilioy all exaggerate the importance 
in these respects of the lates of postage. 

Mr. Hill assumes it as an axiom that ^ the religious, moral, and 
intellectual progress of the people would ho accelerated by the un- 
obstructed circulation of letters and non-polltiral jmhlications and 
we should agree with him, if he could prove his other assumption, 
that the matters so circulated should b^ all excellent of their kind ; 
but is that the fact? Is there no danger that, instead of ‘ excellent 
mn-pnliticalpublicatiojf^' which only, Mr. Hill assumes, are to be 
thfcis circulated, there might be no inconsiderable proportion of 
political publications, and of political publications of no excellent 
character; and of ??on“political publications whose moral ten- 
dencies might not bo ^excellent;* nay, which might be delete- 
rious ? Is Mr. Hill aware of the predominant character of the 
unstamped periodical papers that now swarm in our towns ? 
Hoes he suppose that good order or good morals would he pro- 
moted by their almost gratuitous circulation into every remote 
corner of the empire I And is it the fact that the public appetite, 
freed from ail restraint, will accept only the wholesome and nutri- 
tious, and steadily reject the pungent, the luscious, the exciting f — 
Need we urge this point farther? 

But observe his practical inconsistency It is admitted that 
already forty-four millions of newspapers arc gratuitously (so far 
as the post-office is concerned) circulated, and that any periodical 
print which will subject itself to a penny stamp may he conveyed 
to any part of the empire at the very rate which he contends for, 
of a penny. So that the only diflferencc that would be made as 
to tlK‘ power of transmitting these prints would be the relieving 
them from the slight but, as far as it goes, salutary control of the 
Stamp-Office. But this is not the worst of his inconsistencies. 
In Support of another class mf his arguments, he instances the 
distrihution of the ^ Penny .Magazine ’ ; — 

‘ The magazine is sent to every part of the kingdom, and in con- 
siderable towns is delivered at the houses of the subscribers ; but the 
penrry charged for thf magazine includes not only the cost of distribu- 
tion, but the cost of eight large pages of letter-press and wood-cuts ; 
and yet it is well known that the undertaking is a profitable one.* — p- 41, 

This—" 
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This — which is stated to show that the cost of the conveyance 
of a letter may be less than a penny— overthrows the supposed 
necessity of opening the post-office to such publications : for the 
^ Penny Magazine ’ makes its extensive distribution independently 
of the post-office. If, after the reduction of the postage^ the 
Penny Magazine ’ shall be distributed as it now is, it is a proof 
that it does not need the assistance of the }X)st-office : if, on the 
other hand, it should employ the reformed post-office, the price of 
‘ that powerful engine of civilization ’ would be doubled — that is, 
in fact, the distinetive character of that ‘^excellent’ enterprise 
would be entirely destroyed. 

* The Committee, in a tone which seems to us rather hypocritical, 
lament that the present postages 

‘ tends greatly to circumscribe the operations of different Socielies in- 
stituted for the spread of roh^wn^ the advancement of morahty^^wA the 
promotion of charitable objects.’ — lieport^ p. 6. 

To which we reply — first, why should ^t be so ? — They do not 
c'lrcumscribe the cnculation of the ^ Penny Magazine,’ nor evei| of 
tlie ‘ Times but secondly, we ask of the Committee, as we did of 
Mr. Hill, are there no sorietios in this country which have other than 
rehfjiovs, moral, and charifahic objects — are there no societjcs 
which might wish to spread disaffection, irreligion, or faction ? or is 
it improbable that such societies might be formed ? — Was the Com- 
mittee ignorant — we think not — ^that the radicals in politics, and 
the sectarians in religion, have been the wannest advocates — and 
indeed f except the mercantile body we have alluded to) the only 
very zealous advocates for this penny post I The reason is obvious ; 
because at present such parties cannot circulate their venom with- 
out some kind of machinery and agency, which, though it might 
perhaps cost no more than the penny postage, would attract ob- 
servation and create a degree of responsibility, and which, besides, 
can only operate where there has been some preliminary demand 
from parties desirous of receiving such papers. The printers are 
responsible — the publishers are responsible — the agents are re- 
sponsible — the whole proceeding must be public, and liable 
therefore to the interference of the authorities : wlicrcas, through 
the safe and sacred medium of the j>ost-office, an illegal society 
may not only affiliate itself, without possibility of interruption 
or detection, with similar societies in different quarters, but may 
force their incendiary publications upon parties who had trover 
before heard or thought of such mischief : nor is the power that 
would be conferred of organizing with celerity and security the 
simultaneous movements of the population in distant districts to 
be wholly disregarded ; and on the whole wo feel that, so far from 
the exclusive benefits to ‘ order, morals, and religion," which Mr. 

Hill 
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Hill and the Committee put forward, there is, at least, as great 
a ohaace of the contrary mischief, and that the proposed penny 
post might perhaps be more justly characterised as * Sedition 
made easy' And, finally, let it not be forgotten that checks on 
useful productions may be removed by a little address and activity 
(witness the * Penny Magazine"), and at worst can amount only 
to an inconvenience: wheasas the facility given to mischievous 
publications is a positive evil, dangerous to the very existence of 
society. 

M. Piron enters into smaller details, and tefls us that chil- 
dren out in service are in great danger of demoralization when 
they cease to write home — but in the same sentence he admits* 
the obvious truth that the demoralization is the cause rather than 
the consequence of the interrupted correspondence. Dr. Moore, 
as good a judge of human motives /as M. Piron, exhibits his 
Zeluco, not as falling into vice because he gave over writing to 
his mother, but as not jvriting because that filial duty had grown 
irksome* to a depraved mind; and M. Piron overlooks the fact 
that the case, as he states it, proves unlu,ckily the very reverse cd‘ 
what he intends: for, under the present system, the child has 
nothing whatsoever to pay on posting the letter to the parent — 
VNliereas, under the new plan, he or she would have to buy the 
stamp ; which trifling as both tlie cost and trouble may appear 
to us, will we apprehend be of some importance to the poor, 
whose time lost in looking after a stfimp would be often more 
valuable than the old p<7Stage. 

After all, no one can doubt that the low postage will consi- 
fUirably increase the amount of general correspondence, and no- 
where, we believe, so much as in letters of friendship amongst the 
middle and lower classes — a great adv^antage — a great increase to 
individual happiness, and in some cases, ])erha})s, a preservative 
from evil by maintaining the family tie ; but even tills advantage 
will not be uninixed. Will clerks write only to their fathers, and 
girls to their mothers? Will not letters of romance or love, 
intrigue or mischief, increase in at least equal proportions t 
Does any rational mind doubt that there will be, on this point of 
the question, a balance of good and evil? And ev'^en admitting — 
what it would be hard to prove — that there should be a pre- 
pontlerance of good, can it be shown that the preponderance will 
he sp great as to compensate the other, as we think, inevitable 
disadvantages ? 

But these moral considerations, though so prominently urged by^ 
the Reformers, and therefore requiring the foregoing observation# 
on oar part, are mainly, as we have said, ad capium vulgi. We 
now approach the more solid motives w^hich have operated with the 

most 
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most influential of Mr. Hill’s supporters, which has promi^ted all 
the evidence, produced all the petitions, and Anally seduced or 
intimidated the Government — ^the mercantile convenience and 
advantage. 

No one can feel more strongly than we do — and from the very 
first days of our publication have always done — the vast import- 
ance of the mercantile interests of thisagreat commercial empire. 
We admit it to the largest extent that either Mr. Hill or the 
Committee can desire. We admit, also, as a general thesis, that 
the removal of ev^ry species of restriction on free commercial in- 
tercourse must be pro fanto desirable, and that the reduction, and 
still more the total abolition, of the post-office duties, would have 
a direct, a general, and, as to the extent and jacility of mercan- 
tile transactions, a beneficial effect, l^ut, on the other hand, 
we are prepared to contend, that as long as it is necessary to 
collect a revenue — as long as it is necessary to maintain that 
system of public credit, which has created^ supported, and deve- 
loped to their present importance those very mercantile interests 
— as long as anij species (if taxes or duties are to be levied, there 
IS none more legitimate in^principle, or more fair and equitable in 
practice, than the post-office revenue; nay, none — no, not one 
111 our whole financial system — so much so ! This, we think, we 
shall he able to prove ; hut much more easy would he our task if 
the post-office reformers, or the Government, had condescended 
to intimate from what other less objectionable source they would 
propose to raise an annual net rc\enue of £l,600,00()! 

Mr. Hill, indeed, professes that his plan will eventually rather 
increase than diminish the revenue ; and he felt so strongly the 
danger, and, when he opened his scheme ; the unpopularity with 
all thinking men, of giving up the jiost-office as a source of 
1 evenue, that, although some of his arguments and most of his pro- 
positions tend that w^ay, he never ojienly avowed it : hut the Com- 
mittee — though especially instructed by the House to ^consider 
of suc'h a reduction as may be made without injury to the revenue' 
and though they recommended a two^j^enuy rather than n penny 
1 ate as necessary to cover the actual cost — appears to us to have 
Jiad little solicitude about the revenue, and in the principles which 
they ad\ancc to ha\e thrown it over altogether. 

They begin by perverting, as we have already hinted, the axiom> 
for which they quote Lord Lowtlier and other respectable authori- 
ties — that the public convenience was, and ought to be, the first 
object of the Post-Office, and that revenue is hut a secondary 
consideration, or lather, as their whole argument inculcates, of 
no consideration at all ; and this they support l^y the authority of 
the preamble of the act of the 12th Chjirles II. establishing the 
post-office — that ^its object was the advantage of trade and com- 
merce ’ 
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merce ' (Report^ p. 10), without any allusion to or consideration 
of retemie, and ^sudi/ they conclude, 'ought to be the objects 
with a view to which the Post-Office should be now managed.’ 

Now this proposition is, we assert, as an historical fact, totally 
untrue the public convenience, no doubt, was, and is, and ought 
to be, in one sense, 'the primary consideration^ the most impor- 
tant, the most essential, because it is the basis on which alone the 
revenue can be raised ; but it never was the primary consideration 
in the sense of having been the first creative motive. On the 
contrary, in every country we believe, but assuredly in England, 
the post-office was originally an enterprise of individuals — sanc- 
tioned no doubt by the royal authority, without which they wou|d 
not have acted at all — for private profit ; and was so conducted JB 
the growing income induced the State to take it altogether 
its own hands as a Iwanch of revenue. We find in Ryiner 
<xix. 650) a curious proclamation of Charles I. authorising one 
Thomas Withering, private grantee, to establish a post to Scot- 
land, to Ireland, and to the West of England, at the following rates : 
Under BO miles, for the single letter > between 80 and 140 miles, 
4c?. ; above 140 miles, 6d. ; and to Scotland, Sd. ; and if more than 
one letter in a packet, then to pay according to the number and 
bulk of the inclosures ; and the postmasters (that is, the persons who 
kept horses for riding post) were to furnish Withering with horses 
at 9,^d. per mile each horse. So that the present rates are not more 
than double what they were at that early time, even in nominal 
amount ; but, in fact, greatly diminished by the altered value of 
money. The Long Parliament took this business into their own 
hands, as a source of revenue, and afterwards fanned it, and it 
was not till the Restoration that it took its present form. The 
same was the case with the penny-post both in France and 
England — invented in Paris in the reign of Louis XIV. by a 
M. de Velayer, and conducted for his own profit — in England 
also, and about the same time, a Mr. Dockwra set up a similar 
establishment as a private speculation : — so that the pretence so 
ostentatiously and artfully put forward by the Committee to lead 
the public mind to this extravagant innovation is a downright 
misstatement. The House of Commons may, if it jdeases, give 
up the nevenue, but it must find some better reason than the silly 
pim on the word primary. As well might it be said, that, because 
shops and markets are established for public convenience, the 
public has therefore a moral right to have all the articles sold in 
shops atnd markets at prime cost. < 

But, after all, this point is of no practical importance, and we 
notice it only to &ct right an historical fact, and to afford a spe- 
cimen of the spirit of delusion in which Mr. Hill’s project has 
b^n. advocated. No one can doubt that it is equally the duty 

and 
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and the interest of the Post-Office to afford to the public every 
possible convenience and accommodation, subject only^ as far as 
we at present see, to two limitations^ — 1. that the convenience 
should be of the nature for which post offices arc designed— for 
example, the post-office should not become common carriers ; and 
2. that the revenue should not be essentially impaired, aind, above 
all, not to the advantage of any individufil class of interests. Now 
we believe we can show that the main grievances put forward in 
the Reports of the Committee arise from the just and proper, as 
wo think, attention of the post-office to these two conditions; 
that many of the new accommodations required are not fit objects 
of post-office sendee — and, if granted, would essentially impair 
tlftCf revenue, to the chief advantage of individual interests. 

A very, indeed the most, prominent grievance is the practice of 
charging as double, letters Containing any inclosure. It may at 
first sight be thought hard that the sending a line of advertisement 
rut out of a newspaper, or an inch of lace \p be matolied, neither 
weighing more than a grain, should involve a double charge. Now 
that hardship might be remedied, without any other change incur 
system, by charging by weffjhtoi quarter or half ounce as in France, 
instead of by single and double letters as with us — a change which 
we shall consider on its own merits by and by — but this would not 
meet the object of the agitators, nor the principles of the Committee. 
One person contemplates the sending parcels of patent medi- 
cines (3657) ; another a box of pills (7791) : one ingenious wit- 
ness exhibited to the (committee a parcel of two pills and two 
plasters, which, under Mr. Hill's plan, might be transmitted 
through the post-office. This clever person forgot that, unless 
the penny envelope could be made large enough to transmit a 
doctor also to judge whether the me<licines were proper for the 
case, it would be more prudent in the patient to send to his own 
country apothecary ; but instead of sending either pill, plaster, 
or doctor, why not send the prescription, by which a single letter 
would suffice to physic a parish? A nother desires to send samples 
of agricultural seeds (7928), and, for example, ^clover’ (7879)^ 
which would greatly, he says, benefit agriculture ; but, of course, 
if ^ clover’ is^ so indulgently treated, wheat, beans, and, the most 
valuable of all, jwtatoes could not be rejected. Mr. Warburton, 
a member of the Committee, and an eminent timber-merchant, 
suggests that ' grafts of trees might be sent.’ No doubt,’ replies 
the witness, and ‘ here are 2400 seeds of larch- fir made up in a 
half-ounce packet’ (7980). Every manufacturer agrees in the 
advantage of sending patterns of his own particular ware. One 
veri/ prominent and important witness, whose lAme the Committee 
discreetly veils under the random initials of E. F., and whose 

abode 
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abode and trade are left in blanks is very desirous of being able 
to send from fifteen to fifty patterns of goods. We know not 
what he may deal in — ^we hope not in ironware or woollen : for we 
presume the Committee had not yet arrived to such a pitch of 
post-office reform as to contemplate sending samples of nails 
or blankets by the post ; and yet, why, in strict and equal justice, 
should the manufacturers<>of hardware or broadcloth ; why even 
glass or china makers ; or the importers of wine or fruits ; or Mr. 
Warburton himself, the timber-merchant, be excluded from an 
advantage — so great an advantage we are told — as is to be given 
to other traders ? If the principle be once admitted, where are 
we to draw the line? Weight alone will not do it, for at id. per 
half ounce the conveyance would be still so cheap for long distances 
that many bulky articles might be intruded on the Post-Office. 

If our object were merely to amuse our readers, vve could fill 
pages with examples of the trivial, the ludicrous, the extravagant, 
and discordant propositions which the Committee gravely received, 
and, as it seems, countenanced, in this portion of their inquir}, 
which really reads more like the questions and answ’ors in a com- 
mission of lunacy than as a discussion between intelligent traders 
and sober legislators. One cireumstanre, however, is wortliy df 
notice, as a proof of how impossible it would be to satisfy expec- 
tations of this class and character. In the first year of her Ma- 
jesty’s reign, her ministers, under, we have no doubt, the pressure 
of the same influence that has governed tlieir subsec|uent ^o- 
ceedings, were induced so far to relax the strict piinciplj^ of 
post-office taxation as to pass an act 0 Victoria, c. 34, ^f28), 

* That packets or covers containing patieroH or samples, not ex- 
ceeding one ounce, without any writing but the name of the 
sender, his place of abo<lc, and the price of the inclosed artic-le, 
should pass for the postage of a single letter but mark the re- 
sult. That act is declared by the only two witnesses who were 
examined on the subject to be ‘ inoperative’ (6674), and " of very 
little value* (6897), because of the restriction of the quantity of 
wriiten information. So here is an instance of the reduction of 
a triple to a single postage, which lias proved to be ‘ inoperative,’ 
and ' of very little value.’ We are satisfied that a calm considera- 
tion, not merely of the rationale of the subject, but even of the 
evidence itself, will establish the impolicy, and eventually the 
mischief, of endeavouring to make the post-office a carrier of par- 
cels, or of any species of merchandise, or of diverting it from its 
natural and generally understood duties. 

This brings us back to the question of rates, and whether they 
are-really so high flsto impede, in any such degree as is pretended, 
the legitimate correspondence of the country. 

'The 
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^ The present rates/ say the Committee, ^ by restricting the 
transmission of letters of advice, invoices, orders, &c., produce a 
most serious injury to commerce, and consequently to national 
prosperity’ {Report, p. 6) ; and this assertion is supported by a 
vast body of evidence, unquestionable in its details, but exceedingly 
deficient when tried by general principles, and by a large and 
impartial view of the essential spirit of mercantile enterprise, and 
the relation between the commercial and the other general in- 
terests of the state. Does any one doubt that Custom-house re- 
gulations and duties fetter foreign commerce ? that the Excise 
restricts internal consumption ? that tolls on roads and canals im- 
pede the transport of goods? that light-house duties enhance 
freights? that the window- tax presses on shops? the coal- tax on 
comfort ? the soap-tax on cleanliness ? and even the income-tax, 
when it existed, on industny and the employment of capital ? 
What branch of our revenue is innocent of that restrictive in- 
fluence on all the businesses of mankind w^jiich is at this moment 
so prominently objected to the post-office ? on which is it that we 
could not accumulate as. great a body of accusatory details as 
against the post-office t Let rival petitions against the malt-taxy 
and against j)ostage, canvass all England for signatures — can it be 
<loubted that the complaint against the malt duties would meet 
most geneial countenance t 

We do not forget that no species of taxation ought to be pro- 
hibitory or e\en e rorbiUmt ; and if it can be shown, and as far 
as it can be proved, that the postages are, in comparison with 
other public bvrdem, excessive, wc decidedly agree that they 
should be reduced: but is there an v such proof There is not 
e\en any such allegation. We must here repeat that most im- 
portant fact, that it is under the present system of post-office 
ie\enue — less increased, since its oiigin, two centuries ago, than 
any other scale of duties — that all the great commercial interests 
of the empire have gi-own to their present unexampled and incal- 
culable prosperity : but, again, we say, if the rates be irregular or 
exorbitant, let them be revised and reduced : they need not, on 
lliat account, be totally repealed. 

I'he Committee complain that letters inclosing ‘ invoices’ and 
other mercantile documents cannot be sent but under a heavier 
rate of postage than a common letter : on what possible principle 
should they.^ They are actually heavier, they are of greater 
value ; why should weighty and valuable parcels be conveyed as 
cheaply as a few idle lines of news or the like ? Mr. Hill and 
his co-operators enter into many minute (and, as we shall see 
presently, very erroneous) details to show thaWhe cost of convey- 
ing a letter is comparatively nothing : npw what is the comparative 
charge on an invoice ? We will take the highest possible case : 

, a letter 
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a letter on any sized sheets with any quantity of writing which 
it can hold, may be sent from London to Glasgow for 14 gI. ; but 
if, in addition to all the information such a letter may convey, 
a separate invoice or any other inclosure be added, it will cost 
14d. more. Now we suppose few invoices are sent to such a dis- 
tance for goods of less vedue than 20L : in such a case the rate 
on the invoice would be of the value, and if the value were, 
what we suppose would be a fairer average, lOOZ., 770 ^otr- And, 
after all, who pays this comparatively insignificant sum ? — not 
those who make these complaints, but the sam£ consumers — the 
same public which repay, and generally with us^ry, the tolls, the 
duties, the freight, the insurance, and all the other cliarges which 
the merchant has advanced on the goods. Why should thc^ 
smallest, the most insignificant charge, be that against which he 
should the most loudly remonstra^ ? Some of the witnesses 
complain that they are forced, by the exorbitancy of the post- 
office rates, to forbid their travellers and agents sending them 
letters of advice : — tlien the letters of advice are not worth GcZ., 
which is the average of the rates assumed by the witnesses and 
the Committee ; and we think the ixjst-oflice should rather be 
thought a friend to business — to the most important ingredient 
in all business, a mercliant’s time — if it protects liim from an 
influx of letters not worth sixpence. 

The Committee also complain most pathetically, that postage 
^ operates to the prejudice of the public health by preventing the 
transmission of medical advice, and interferes, to a serious extent, 
with legal professional correspondence’ {Report, p, G) : hut what 
proportion docs 6d. bear to the doctor’s or the lawyer’s fee, or 
the apothecary’s bill, or, more awful still, to the attorney’s bill 
of costs — to say nothing of the value of the health or the property 
which may be the subject of the advice ? 

That we may not be suspected of being tender to our own 
craft, we must notice the equally unreasonable complaints of au- 
thors, editors, and publishers, who produce a mass of evidence to 
show that it would be a vast convenience to them to be able to 
transmit their manuscripts and proofs backwards and forwards 
at a penny }x>stage. No doubt — but, even as the case stands, we 
think they manage the matter pretty well. Look at all the ^ Li- 
braries of Useful Knowledge,’ ‘the Penny Magazine,’ ‘the Satur- 
day Magazine,’ ‘ Chambers’s Journal,’ ‘ the Penny Cyclopaedia,’ 
and so forth. Within all country towns they could be now, if 
the editors found it worth while, sent at Id. — in London for 2d. — 

A couple of years ,jiince some post-office reformer, to prove the absurdity of 
the single and double system, circulated letters on single sheets as large as table- 
cloths — at least we received 8 u<^ a one. He was clearly one of those who would 
have Wished to send the same weight in samples of goods. 


and 
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and all through the country they may be sent by coach parcels^— 
a mode of conveyance so cheap and so rapids that Mr. Hill and 
the Committee rely meanly on it as a proof of how cheaply the 
post-office might do its work : where, then, is the need or advan- 
tage of a change for them ? 

In the 11,654 questions and answers which the Committee 
put and received on these subjects, w# find two or three which 
are a conclusive refutation of some thousands which refer to 
these complaints against mercantile postages, and these are elicited 
from the most anj|ious advocates of the new system. Mr. Dillon, 
a partner in the great habeidashery house of Morrison and Co., 
says — ^ We charge the postage on orders below a certain amount/ 
(3539.) The Committee, it seems, did not think it worth while 
to ask the ^ certain amount but the next witness, Mr. Whittaker, 
the respectable publisher, sl^itcs (3693), that ^ unless the order 
extends from to SZ. they charge their correspondent with 
'postayc and commission.^ Now hero is irrefragable proof that 
postages are, in fact, so insignificant compared with general 
transactions, that, except fox very small orders, they are covered 
by the dealer's profit, and that even when the order is so low as 
3/., there is still profit enough to cover both ^postage and com- 
mission and this elucidates with equal force why the very wit- 
nesses that give such evidence arc amongst the most anxious to 
get rid of a charge so small as not to be worth making to indi- 
vidual purchasers of 3/. worth of goods it is simply this, tliat, 
charging their goods at the wholesale price, they make a profit 
which silently covers the postage, even when, as in the cases of 
the two houses just mentioned, their annual postage should be 
above ]000Z. Now if the postages were abolished, the amount 
would be too insignific'ant to make any alteration in the price of 
the article to individual customers, and M€?ssrs. Dillon and 
Whittaker would each put lOOOZ. a-year of the present post-office 
revenue into their own private pockets, and we, the public, must 
be called u])on to make good the lOOOZ. thus comfortably 
realised by Messrs. Whittaker and Dillon. We arcj no longer 
surprised at the zeal and subscriptions of the great city houses in 
this cause, seeing that they expect to pocket a new and net profit 
— each accoiWing to their scale of business — of from 500/. to 
1 1 ,000Z. a-year, with no other risk, cost, or trouble, than their 
share in getting up this agitation ; but we are surprised that 
the honourable and intelligent Committee did not see that 
these two admissions were very complete answers to a great ma- 
jority of the 1 1,654 questions which they so diligently put. We 
confess that we admire their industry more tlmn their sagacity or 
candour. 

In short, wc see no evidence and no reason to induce a belief 

that 
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that the amount of postages can trammel in any serious degree 
the great mercantile movements of this country. It is a disagree- 
able thing to merchants to have to pay in hard cash and on the 
instant, one, two, or three pounds sterling a- day, when the return 
must be so distant, and so merged in the general profits, that the 
postage feels as if it is an immediate and actual loss ; but it is 
quite clear that it falls al last on the consumer, and is, beyond 
doubt, the lightest of all the fiscal burdens with which any article 
of general consumption is charged. 

The persons on whom postage falls really Iji^aviest are a class 
that Mr. Hill and the Committee liardly notice — the smaller 
gentry, who are immediately below the influence of the franking 
privilege, and who correspond for pleasure, for courtesy, or the 
petty businesses of life. They, unlike the trader, have no cus- 
tomer on whom eventually to lay the^ bur then, and we confess that 
the favourable impression which we originally felt towards the 
penny-rate was chiefly influenced by a consideration for this c lass ; 
which, however, being somewhat of a higher order, attracts no 
sympathy whatsoever from post-olllcei reformers. But, on the 
other hand, letters are, with this class, n kind of luxury for which 
they can afford to pay, and whicdi they may, in a considerable 
degree, if not altogether, regulate at their own option, and accord- 
ing to their circumstances- 

We have no means of estimating what the amount of this class 
of correspondence may be in this country, and the Committee, 
so minute on other very minor ]X)ints, give, and perhaps could give, 
no data upon this ; but wc were surprised to learn from M. Piron 
that the number of private letters— that is, not upon mere business 
—is in France so inconsidc*rablc that he throws it altogether out 
of consideration. In England, no doubt, a great portion of su(‘h 
correspondence passes under franks ; but o very considerable 
q^iantity must, we should think, be taxed, and it is for that portion 
(including the domestic letters of the lower orders) that we should 
be most anxious for some reduction of the rates. The men of 
business, w’e are well assured, can look after their own interests, 
and recover, as we have said, with usury, the advances which they 
are obliged to make. 

We have thus touched — slightly and imperfectly, we arc aware, 
but as far as the limits of such a paper as this allow — the 
general arguments in favour of a reduction of postage, on the 
score of justice, morality, or commerce ; and we think wc have 
indicated (and we pretend to do no more) considerations which 
tend to show that these arguments arc in some instances wholly 
unfounded, in alP the rest very much exaggerated, and certainly 
not suflicient, on our present information, to warrant so serious 
an experiment as is about to be made. 

We 
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We now proceed to an examination of the peculiar charac- 
terestics of Mr. Hill’s plan : 

1. The justice of a uniform rate, and the sufficiency of that 
rate’s being only a penny. 

2. The economy and convenience of the uniform penny rate. 

3. The prospect of an equal amount of revenue derived from 
economy of management and increase of correspondence. 

Though, for the sake of clearness, we divide Mr. Hill’s plan 
into its three great features, it will be seen that in detail they all 
hang together, and that the reasoning for or against them cannot 
be kept entirely'* separate. We shall, however, endeavour to 
follow each head with as much distinctness as we can. 

There is something startling to the common sense of mankind 
in the proposition that a letter ought to be conveyed 500 miles 
for the same charge as for five miles ; but really Mr. Hill makes 
out a most ingenious, and. If his premises were sound, a very 
forcible case. His argument lies in a nutshell. 

Taking the Edinburgh mail, which he •selects as one of the 
longest and most important, he finds that the cost of conveying 
the mail of any one nighfis, by contract, without any reference 
to its weight, 5Z. ; ♦ that fhe average weight of letters and news- 
paj)ers is G cwt., and of the bags 2 cwt., which, deducting the weight 
of the bags, gives for the cost of conveying a newspaper — at an ave- 
rage weight of 1^ oz.' — l-6th of a penny ; and of a single letter — at 
the average of I oz. — 1-S6th of a penny. Then l-36th of a penny 
being the full cost of a letter from the longest distance, and such 
a fraction not practically admitting of any proportionable division 
for smaller distances, he assumes, fairly enough, that no substantial 
injustice can be done to any party in rating the conveyance of all 
distances at the uniform rate of l-36th of a penny. Then, as 
every letter, whatever be the distance it has travelled, will have 
been put in at one post-office and delivered at another, the ex- 
penses of the two offices are common to all letters, and may, 
therefore, whatever the amount is, be added to all ; and the result 
will be that the total expense of conveyance and delivery is, for 
every practical purjiose and with reference to any possible deno- 
mination of coin, the same all over the empire ; and so his case 
is proved with all the accuracy of aritlimetic. 

Common sense is astounded at such a result, and refuses to 
believe it — though it cannot at first sight discover where the fal- 
lacies lie ; but a little examination will show that, as usual, 
common sense is right even against the assumed accuracy of 
arithmetic. 

• There is, we think, some subsequent evidence that it isj^ill les9, but it is simpler 
to adopt Mr. Hill’s original calculation. 

VOL. Lxiv. NO. cxxviii. 2 M The 
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The first fallacy is that^ though the cost of the Edinburgh mail 
be truly stated at 5l.y that sum^ small as it seems, is not a fair 
average of the expense of the mails in general in reference to the 
number of letters conveyed. 

The charge being made for the trip without reference to 
weight or number, the heavy-laden mails convey individual letters 
cheaper than the bght. If the mail carried but five letters^ each 
letter would cost \l., whilfe 1200 would cost but a penny each : Mr. 
Hill, therefore, in the apparent fairness of selecting the Edin- 
burgh mail as being the longest, really took an unfair instance, as 
it is also one of the heaviest — that is, one in which the indivi- 
dual cost of a letter is lightest. The Louth (Lincolnshire) mail, 
for instance, which is one of the light mails, costs above lid. per 
letter for 148 miles: on a new contract which had just ccuiie into 
operation, at the time of the evidence of Lord Lichfield, the Post- 
master-General, the expense of thaf mail would be increased by 
about 1-Gth ; — and the average of the kingdom cannot be taken, ac- 
cording to the evidence of the Postmaster- General (27^0), at less 
than id., instead of l-36th, as Mr. Hill states. So vanishes his 
whole fabric at one blow ; for the naked Vost of conveyance* v\ it bout 
any other charges of management, eqilals the whole of his j)io- 
posed postage. Another great source of Mr, Hill s is, that 
be n'ckons, as we have seen, die newspapers as beal^g their pio- 
portionable share of the burden at the rate of l^oz, weight, and 
l-6th of a penny charge, and he has further deducted the weight 
of the bags ; but, instead of deducting the sums equivalent to these 
lespective weights, he should, in fact, have added them, for new^s- 
papers go free, as do a large number of franked haters : the 
paying letters — which to Edinburgh average about 1500 only in 
number — must pay for both newspapers and franks, as well as for 
the weight of the bags ; — and the result, as stated in the ver^ clear 
and clevcT evidence of Lord Lichfield, is, that the average lidin- 
burgh letter, instead of being, as Mr. Hill assumes, 1 -36th, is, in 
truth, above 3-4ths of a penri}. 

But this is not all. The mail-coaches are exempted from 
tolls, a privilege wliich Mr. Hill says that bis brother reformer. 
Sir Henry Parnell, estimates as of itself a sufficient public remu- 
neration for the conveyance of the mail ’•‘—an opinion in which lie 
seems to concur. Nor yet is this all : — 

The superior certainty and security which the superintendence 
of the government gives to the mails, the protection of the govern- 
ment guards, and other similar advantages, enable the mail-coach 

Mr. Hill indeed says that the stage-coach duty may he set off against the tolls ; 
but this is absurd, as stage-coaeh duties fall on all coaches alike, and would be 
paid* together with the by these coaches^ evenif thi^ carried no mails at all. 

^ owners 
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owners to charge higher rates for passengers (5285) and parcels 
(6887) than ordinary coaches. We have taken the trouble of 
inquiring what this advantage may be in the Edinburgh mail^ 
and we find that a passenger by the best stage-coach is charged 
ai. 10s. only, whereas by the mail he pays 7Z. 7s., or about 12 per 
cent, in favour of the mail; and a parcel under 12 lbs. costs by 
the mail 6s. 2d., and by the ordinary cojeh 5s, 2d., being near 20 
per cent, in favour of the mail ; and so well understood is all this, 
that a mail-coach contractor who has a bad bargain still offers to 
do the work if the post-office will allow him to take another pas- 
senger. It is clear that all these advantages to the mail-coachcs 
come eventually out of the public pocket, and tend additionally, if 
any addition were necessary, to the discomfiture of Mr. Hills 
calculation of the abstract expense of the conveyance of a letter. 
But a very remarkable circumstance, strongly elucidatory of this 
part of the subject, and whiefe alone ought to have suspended the 
Government’s confidence in Mr. Hill’s argument, has lately oc- 
curred. Stage-coaches jdying for the convtiyance of passengers 
between place and place were always anxious, for the sake of 
the advantages we have jilluded to, and to secure so constant 
and important a customer as the post-office, to assume the cha- 
racter of mails, and to convey the bags at very moderate rates in- 
deed — rates which bore but an imperfect proportion to the actual 
benefit derived by the public. But lo ! railroads came into 
the market — th(y were susceptible of no subsidiary advantages 
from the post-ofiice, and would only carry their mails at what they 
considered the real value of the accommodation ; — and that value 
was so excesswehj beyond what the post-office was in the habit of 
paying the coaches, that the government were obliged to pass an 
ex post facto law to oblige the railroads to convey the mails at a 
rate U) be settled by arbitration. This was a violent remedy ; but 
even undi'r it we understand that the post-office is obliged to pay to 
the railroads six times the sum it used to pay to the coaches. After 
this fact, wh;it becomes of Mr. Hill’s ingenious calculation that 
this cost of the conveyance of a letter is a sum tod minute to be 
perceived ? N eed wc say a word more on this part of the sub- 
jeet ? Of all the witnesses that approved of the system of a uniform 
penny rate, th^ic are but two (whom we shall notice presently) who 
do not rest tlieir approbation on Mr. Hill’s proof that ^ the convey- 
ance costs next to nothing f and is, therefore, the same for all dis- 
tances. Lord Ashburton — ^by far the weightiest authority in its 
favour, and indeed the only one of all the favouring witnesses 
who treats the subject with perfect candour and common sense — 
repeatedly says that he speaks only on the ^ calculations’ and ^ ex 
parte statements of Mr. Hill, showing that distance made, in 

2 N 2 • fact. 
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fact, no perceptible difference in the expense.’ (8167^ &c.) Mr. 
Browne (7021) ^ assumes that Mr. Hill s calculations are correct/ 
(6625), " and takes them for granted/ Mr. Brewin says, " I follow 
Hill ; I have no means of testing his calculations.’ (7972.) 
Dr. Birkbeck ^ takes Mr. Hill’s estimate, that the conveyance of 
a letter to Edinburgh costs but l-36th of a penny/ (8040.) Mr. 
E. F. ^ knows nothing oi the expenses of conveying letters other 
than as is given in Mr. Hill’s pamphlet, and has no means of know- 
ing whether it is correct.’ (4280.) Mr, Murray 'takes the state- 
ments of Mr. Hill’s pamphlet for granted/ (5822) ' and has him- 
self made no calculation as to the cost* — (5851) ; and so on. 

We have shown, however, that these calculations are sub- 
stantially and importantly erroneous ; and so fall to the ground 
all the evidence, the reasonings, and the opinions thus avowedly 
founded on them, and on them alone. Our readers will observe 
that we are not now inquiring whether a uniform rate of two- 
pence or threepence might not cover the expenses — that is another 
question : our present business is with Mr. Hill’s specific calcu- 
lations ; and these, we say, have in tlu§ particular entirely broken 
down. Of any modification of his plan we are not now giving an 
opinion; but the specific plan has, we assert again, failed in an- 
other of its main foundations. 

But there are two witnesses who are advocates for a uniformity 
of rate on abstract principles, without troubling themselves with 
Mr. Hill’s calculation of the identity of cost in all cases ; and — as 
we have no doubt that now that the fact has broken down under 
Mr. Hill’s paradox, he and his supporters will fall back on the 
abstract justice of a uniform rate of postage, even though the rate 
of conveyance should vary — we think it worth while to notice 
these, otherwise only ridiculous, evidences. Mr. John Dillon 
says, — 

‘ So far from thinking that it is reasonable that the tax upon letters 
should be in proportion to the distance, it has occurred to me that the 
contrary might, with advantage, take place, and that the tax on letters 
should be inversely and not directly in proportion to the distance. Per- 
sons living near the metropolis have already sufficient advantages and 
facilities of intercourse ; and I believe the tax on postage is the only 
tax which a man at Edinburgh pays at a higher rate than a man living- 
in the neighbourhood of London.' (3574.) 

This gentleman, who must, we think, be a countryman of Sir 
Boyle Roache’s, is obviously of opinion that it is farther from 
London to Edinburgh than it is from Edinburgh to London ; and 
that a man in Edinburgh pays more for a London letter than 
a” man in Londqn for an Edinburgh letter. Yet the Com- 
mittee listened with all respect to this Hibernian stuff, and asked 
‘ this 
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this clear-headed witness, no less than 170 questions^ without 
thinking it necessary to remind him that a man in Edinburgh 
receives letters from all Scotland — the natural sphere of his 
business — and from the north of England^ and from the north of 
Ireland, and, by way of Glasgow, ship-letters from America and 
the West Indies, and directly from Holland and the north of 
Europe, at rates considerably lower than^hc inhabitant of London. 
The other witness, a Scotch metaphysician, surpasses the last 
witness in absurdity. Mr. Dillon only confounds distance ; Mr. 
Simpson first confounds, and then annihilates it. Dr. Lardner, 
who had been previously examined, had, though a zealous friend 
to the penny rate, too much good sense to maintain the abstract 
justice of a uniform rate. He had stated — 

‘ that he thought a uniform rate, when viewed as a mailer of conve^ 
mence^ was desirable; but per ^ it is unjust: it is wholly dispropor- 
tionate to the value of the thing you get, and has nothing to recommend 
it but its sim] dicity. (5553.) • 

‘ Q. You do not think that, looking at it on the ground of justice, an 
uniform rate is required ? — Jl. Certainly not ; quite the reverse : it 
makes the sliort distances pay for the long. To a person who has large 
correspondence with different parts of the country, it is of no conse- 
quence, for he gains as much by the long as he loses by the short ; but 
there arc many persons, all whose letters are short, and they manifestly 
])ay the postage of those whose letters are long.’ (5554.) 

In order to rebut this plain and common-sense state of the 
case, Mr. Simpson, who describes himself as 'a Scotch barrister, 
author of the Philosophy of Education, and a Lecturer on that 
subject,’ is produced, and when he is asked whether it would be 
better to have a uniform rate, or a rate proportionate to the ex- 
pense of conveyance, the philosophical author and lecturer re- 
plies, — 

‘ It appears to me that there is a fallacy at the bottom of that pro- 
position.’ 

Two opposite propositions had been, we see, propounded, to 
which he replies as ^ that proposition,' without specifying which 
of the two he means ; but we guess from the context that he con- 
siders the fallacy as lying * at the bottom' of the proposition for 
fixing the rate in proportion to the distance. After this little 
stumble at the threshold, the philosopher proceeds : — 

‘ I conceive distance and nearness j as to this question, is the same 
all over the country — that a locality is near one place and distant from 
another, andr/rc versa* 

PrO‘di~(ji-ous I — Dominie Sampson would have exclaimed, had 
he lived to witness the wonderful discoveries of £>omime Simpson ; 
who proceeds to state,— , 


‘that 
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* that in a correspondence, which implies that an answer is to come hack, 
the advantage is thrown into eac/i hand alternately.^ 

This, we see, is a luculent version of Mr. Dillon’s problem, 
that if a letter goes a long distance, the answer can have only a 
short one to come back ; and that the same correspondence is 
thus alternately long and shorty and compensates itself ; whereas we 
should rather have thou^t that a correspondence which ^ implies,’ 
as Mr. Simpson accurately and ably observes, ‘ that an answer is to 
come back/ also implies that the letter and its answer will travel 
the same distance. There may, indeed, be some doubts whether, 
by ^ each band alternately,’ Mr. Simpson means — as at first sight 
he seems to do — the hands of one individual, and is not rather 
speaking of ‘ each hand’ as the hand of two different and uncon- 
nected persons ; for he proceeds : — 

‘ If one (hand) has the advantage (fi being near Edinburgh, another 
has the advantage of being near London ; but the one near ljf)ndon is 
distant from Edinburgh ; and as correspondence means a circle — [in 
what language. Dominie?] — it means letters and answers; the thiiiL; 
[what thing is brought to an equality.* 

This, we think, settles the question, that ^ each hamV belongs 
to a different body ; for there is no niaiiali\e, we Suppose, excejit 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose hands are long fenough 
to be in London and Edinburgh at the same time ; but if this be 
so, what becomes of the promised ^ alternate vompmsatioa ?’ — for 
the lecturer will hardly convince Dr. Lardner that a man who 
lives twenty miles from town, and pays dear for a short corn'spond- 
ence, will be adequately compensated because another man, who 
lives 200 miles off', and whom he never saw nor heard of, pa) s 
cheap for a long correspondence. But all this is rational and in- 
telligible compared with the proposition with which the lecturer 
winds up and concludes his brilliant argumentation : — 

* I do not see, therefore, that there is any difficulty in the way of 
making those who are near pay for those who are dtsfanty because — [what, 
for a ducat?] — because there is no nearness and distance absolutely y hut 
only relatively; and those who are near to one place are distant fiom 
another place, and vice versa J (9820.) 

It may be from the imperfection of our education^ never having 
had the advantage of Mr. Simpson’s instruction ; but we fairly 
confess that w^e have not the slightest conception of what — in 
any view, either of individual justice or general principle— this 
profound — ^to us unfathomably profound — ^philosopher can pos- 
sibly mean ; and there we must leave it. 

- But let us try the question of distance by a practical example. 
The carriage of S small parcel from London to Barnet may be 
Is. ; to Edinburgh, 6s. 9d. It makes not the slightest practical 

difference. 
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differonre, in point of outlay, to the coach-owner whether that 
individual parcel gfoes to Edinburgh or Barnet ; its weight is not 
perceptible : it must be received and delivered, whether at Bar- 
net or Edinburgh ; and its relative share of the expenses of the 
whole coach establishment (instead of being l-36th of a penny, 
as in the case of a letter) is probably not 1-S60th; and to use 
the words which Mr. Hill applies to the case of letters, — 

‘ It is not a hiatter of inference, but a matter of fact, that the expense 
to the post-office (or coach-owner) is practically the same whether a 
letter (or j) arc el) is going from liOndon to Barnet, or from London to 
Edinburgh : the difference is not expressible in the smallest coin we 
have.’ — Evict, 114. 

But is there any man so insane as to say that it is consistent 
with justice or common sense that the parcel should be delivered 
at Edinburgh for the same ihtc as at Barnet I The proposition is 
really too absurd to ber(‘asoned upon. Those who can believe in 
it must also believe that a man has a right fco have his j>prs'or? con- 
\eyed from place to place, be they Paddington or John o’ 
Gloat's House, at the ^ame uniform rate as his parcels and 
letters. W(% on the contrary, so far from discarding all consi- 
deration of distance, assert that disiamr is the chief ingredient — 
indeed, we might say, the very sine ciud non and essence — of any 
and e\ery system of post-office charge. It is the constant, as it is 
called, of every pro jiosition on the subject. If it were not for d/.?- 
tnnee, there would he no post-offices at all. The intrinsic valnc 
ol the conveyance of a letter is a very different thing from its cost, 
and, as Dr. Lardner suggests, the value is exactly equal to the 
time, trouble, and expense which is saved to the correspondent — 
ol which the best, if not the only measure is distance ; and as 
the difficulty of private conveyance increases (even to impossi- 
bdit)') w ith increasing distances, so must increase, in gradations pro- 
jiortional to the distances, the valve of the conveyance. The gods 
must annihilate both time and space before a uniform rate of 
postage can be reasonable or just. 

That there would be a certain degree of convenience to the 
public and to the post-office (though even that is overrated) in 
a uniform tax, we shall not contest ; but there never can be, 
even under Mr. Hill’s own views, a strict uniformity. All letters 
of above half-tiunce weight, and of as many classes as half- 
ounces, all foreign letters, all ship letters, and all the letters 
delivered in local districts from central offices, which Mr. Hill 
calls a ‘ secondary distribution,’ all these are, even on his own 
view, exceptions to the uniform rate ; and the moment that any 
exception to the principle of absolute unilormity is admitted, 
it follows that the several post-offices cannot be reduced to 
that condition of mere machines for receipt and distribution, 
• ^ on 
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on which so much of the simplicity and economy of the whole 
plan depends. The post-oiHces must be all maintained just 
as at present; the charge on all those exceptional classes of 
letters must be, as now, collected by pre-payment, or by the 
letter-carriers from door to door, and must be accounted for to, 
and afterwards by, the several postmasters ; and though the sums- 
total will be greatly redudted, no particle of the system of account 
and control can be abandoned, even in the poorest village office. 
So that all the expense will remain, with not a tithe of the profit. 

We cannot give a stronger instarjpe of the impossibility of 
carrying the principle of uniformity into practice, than to state 
the clumsy and absurd shift by which in one very important class 
of cases Mr. Hill endeavoured to overcome the difficulty. His 
principle being that all letters should be pre-payed at the rate of 
Irf., and distributed mechanically without further demand or 
delay, it was asked how foreign letters, arriving in England and 
already charged with, heavy postages, were to be dealt with ? 
This was a puzzler ; and will it be believed how Mr. Hill pro- 
posed to surmount the difficulty? — why, by abandoning the 
foreign postage altogether ! the letter to* be delivered free, and the 
postage to be paid to the foreign state, out of t\icp\ihHc pvrse. N o 
wonder the great houses engaged in foreign trade should approve 
a plan by which the British community were to pay their postages, 
and pay them, too, into the treasuries of Franc’e or Belgium. 
Monstrous ! ^ O but/ said Mr. Hill, ^ I can so arrange it that the 
British community shall suffer no loss, for though I must needs 
deliver the incoming letter free, I will charge all outgoing letters 
double.’ Admirable uniformity ! One batch of letters is to he 
charged double in order that another batch of letters shall go free. 
But if there could be any semblance of rationality in such a 
plan, the British community would have to pay both ways, for 
why should any individual sending a letter abroad be called upon 
to pay the postage of those which some other persons may per- 
chance receive? Mr. Hill seems to imagine that the foreign 
correspondents shall pay both ways, but he does not tell us how 
he can obtain it from the foreign correspondent. 

And, after all, this clever device is only the old story of the 
world, the elephant, and the tortoise : for, though it gets ridofl.the 
difficulty of keeping up the post-offices on the existing system 
for delivering incoming letters, it does necessitate their main- 
tenance for receiving the postages on the outgoing letters — and so 
here again we come back to the difficulty which wc made these 
monstrous and ridiculous shifts to avoid. 

Thus vanish alF hopes of economy from the total abolition of 
the cash and accountant (Apartments of the post-office. 

But another supposed source of economy was the reduced 

number 
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number of hands that would be sufficient to manipulate a uniform 
and pre-pay ed system. Letters would require no examination, 
no taxation, no check — a mere blind rounting of the number 
would suffice for all purposes ; and indeed we know not for what 
useful purpose even the counting could be necessary : — of course, 
then, all the examining, taxing, checking clerks may be dismissed 
at once. Not so fast ! In the first place, Mr. Hill computes 
that there will be five or six times more letters to deal with — some 
witnesses say ten or twelve times more — this would require five or 
ten times the quantity of manual labour, which would more than 
counterbalance any possible reduction of the other class; but, 
moreover, we have seen that it is impossible to effect an abso- 
lutely uniformity of rate — the uniformity will exist only for a 
single class of letters, those under half an ounce weight : all ex- 
ceeding that weight, all included in what Mr. Hill called the 
‘secondary distribution,' all foreign letters outwards — these will be 
all liable to varying rates ; — and therefore^every individual letter 
must be examined as at present, to detect those that may be liable 
to the additional charge * and these must be further, not meiely 
counted, but weighed, tlixed, computed, and carried to account 
exactly as at present, and with more haste and confusion : because, 
as ail tlie delivery must be made at the same hours — for it is not, 
wc presume, intended that those who pay most are to be served 
last — and as the course of the penny letters through the office 
is assumed to be so rapid, the excepted class must be managed 
with accelerated velocity to get them ready for delivery at the 
same time. There was some talk in the Committee about a tell- 
tale machine for counting and weighing, and Mr. Hill, and we 
think some other witness, mentioned that such a machine was, 
or was to be, attempted. We readily admit that such a ma- 
chine might be made to give either weight or numbers, but 
we can hardly imagine how it could give both, which is what 
would be required ; nor do wc see how such a machine, if con- 
structed, could be beneficially employed — and we believe that the 
general opinion even in the Committee ultimately was that no 
considerable saving of either time or labour could be produced in 
that way : aj^d finally, we think there was not one practical man 
who conceived that any reduction in the personal establishment 
of the post-offices would be effected, while it is certain either that 
the 'Stamp-office is now very exorbitantly over-manned, or the 
additional duty of supplying and accounting for four or five hun- 
dred millions of stamps must require some additional hands. 

Mr. Hill also supposes that a ^considerable diminution should 
be made in the number of letter-carriers, wliose salaries, small 
individually, are considerable by theia numbers.’ Now the in- 
creased 
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created facility of the delivery is the nngle point (we think) of 
Mr. Hills whole plan to which we CMi agree without difficulty or 
reserve, and yet we cannot arrive at the same conclusion as to the 
diminution of thjfe number of letter*-carriers. It will certainly 
be a most convenient saving of time if it can be managed that 
the letter-carriers have only to deliver, with mechanical rapidity, 
the letters at the several cloors, instead of waiting for payment, 
which involves an indefinite delay ; but, as the exempted classes of 
letters must equally be delivered, and if the number of all sorts 
of letters is to increase four or five fold» we do not see how it can 
be expected that the number of letter-carriers should be reduced. 

As to any diminution of the salaries of the post-masters or 
letter-carriers, we have no expectation that it could be realized. 
We think, on the contrary, they must necessarily be increased in 
number by the additional spread of c/>rrespondence, and probably 
not reduced in amount of salary to any noticeable degree — lor we 
think their responsibility, and the necessity of having persons of 
character in that trust, will be very much increased : since (besides 
that they will still have money accounts on all letteri^|||jt‘ the ex- 
cepted classes) therp will be more liability and temptation to 
negligence or fraud, in dealing with an undistinguishable mass of 
penny letters, than at present. At present, all letters, being 
charged, must be accounted for, and the charge itself is a kind of 
ear-^mark by which a letter may be traced, so that there is now a 
finaheial rhcck and a material check, in addition to the moral 
check — whereas with the pre-payed penny letters there will be 
neither financial nor material check therefore the moral check 
will require to be enforced rather tlian relaxed ; — the charac- 
ters of the post-masters and letter-carriers will become of more 
importance than ever; and, of course, the remuneration to a 
superior class of persons cannot be calculated at an inferior rate. 
Thus, we think, vanish any reasonable expectations of financial 
reduction ip the estalilishment of the post-offices ; and, indeed, 
Mr, Hill, in his later views, seems to admit that there will be a 
great increase on thq charges of management. 

l^ut the other ptfft of this subject — the mode of establishing 
any adequate check on the letter-carriers — is still mo^e important, 
and appears to us the most difficult problem of the whole se)fics. 
What security can tb#re be for the delivery of letters for which 
the carrier is to bring back no return ? ^ But,’ said Mr. Warburton, 
‘ newspapers now go free, yet are never lost,’ The fact we believe 
is not so; but if it Were^ Sir Robert Peel’s answer to Mr. War- 
barton is conclusive — a man expects his newspaper, and will 
inquire after it if missing — not so with letters — their loss can 
only be detected in cases where answers are expeeted x* and even 

then. 
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tlion, who could prove where or how the letter or the answer was 
lost ? — but, moreover, the newspaper is not worth abstracting, and 
arcompan3dng, as it now does, paying letters, there is no tempta- 
tion and no opportunity for its abstraction. The case of letters 
is altogether different — there will be great temptation, unbounded 
opportunity, and no check. Mr. JVarburton said something 
about a registration. What! a registration at every letter-box 
and a receipt at every door ? — Nonsense ! Ten times the number 
of hands and ten times the quantity of time now employed wouhl 
not suffice for such a system. Wc confess we see no good answer 
to this difficulty. 

We now arrive at the most plausible and most important con- 
sideration of the ^public convenience.* We beg leave to set aside 
in this part of the subject all idea of the ppcvniary convenience, 
of which we have al ready Vreated r we an* here to consider the 
mere convenience as to practical operations. The first great 
princijile on this head, namely, pre-paym^t by means ot a stamp 
or stamped cover, is universally admitted to be quite the reverse 
of convenient, foreign to the habits of the people, and likely, 
however slight the pre-payment may be, to excite some dissatis- 
faction ill the poorer classes, and occasional difficulties to all : — 
but it would, we believe, be readily accepted as the price of the 
many other promised advantages. We will raise no objection 
about the practical details, however embarrassing they may ap- 
ptvar. W(* take for granted that either by stamped wafers, by 
stamped writing-paper, or by stamped covers, the problem may 
be practically solved. We shall lay no stress on the danger of 
forgery, nor on any general difficulty in obtaining the stamps. 
We concede, for argument’s sake, all that Mr. Hill requires on 
this head ; but, though we raise no arguinenlative objections on 
this point, we think it right to offer some suggestions on the 
advantages and disadvantages of each of the proposed modes of 
employing the stamp. 

Tfti^ most simple and perhaps convenient of all would he the 
stamped wafer, which should at once seal and frank the letter ; 
but there is, we fear, an insuperable objection to this plan, namely, 
that there would be no security lor the contents ol the letter, as 
the wafer stamp could be easily removed and replaced by another, 
at the expense, to the inquisitor or depredator, of only a penny. 

Wafer stamps — not to be used as seals, but affixed to the face 
of the letter — would also be convenient, and might be made of 
different colours to carry different weights ; or by affixing two or 
more you might reach the extra weight of a ^lore than half- ounce 
letter : to these there is no other objection, that we are aware of, 
than their liability to be rubbed off, if carelessly affixed ; and no 
one who has not seen the interior of a post-office can imagine the 
* amount 
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amount of carelessness and blunder which the public commit even 
now in the details of making up their letters. 

To stamped writing-paper there are several practical objec- 
tions. First, it will force one to keep a supply of the various 
classes of stamped paper at hand — a pecuniary advance which 
may be sometimes inconveHjent — or else to send out to buy, on the 
sudden, the kind of paper you may want, which will be often 
troublesome, and sometimes, in the country, very difficult : se- 
condly, all mankind must be forced to fold their letters in the 
same form, so that the stamp shall always come to the surface : 
thirdly, the length of your letter and the weight of any enclosure 
it is to contain must be predetermined before you begin to write, 
lest you should employ an inadequate stamp : fourthly, if, inter 
scribendum, you should make any error that should induce you 
to re-write the letter, the stamp moyf^he lost, for it would never 
be worth while to trouble the Stamp- office to refund a penny for 
the damped stamp. «' 

The stamped caver seems the most popular of all these de- 
vices ; but, while we allow to the principle the merit efferent in- 
genuity and many plausible advantages* we must conress that 
we think it is also liable to considerable abatement. 

M. Piron tells us that the idea of a post-paid envelope origin- 
ated early in the reign of Louis XIV. with M. de Velayer, who, 
in 1653, established (with royal approbation) a private penny- 
post, placing boxes at the corners of the streets for the recep- 
tion of letters wrapped up in envelopes, which Were to be bought 
at offices established for that purpose, M. de Velayer had also 
caused to be printed certain forms of billets or notes, applicable 
to the ordinary business among the inhabitants of great towns, 
with blanks, which were to be filled up by the pen with such 
special matter as might complete the writer’s object. One of 
these billets has been preserved to our times by a pleasant misap- 
plication of it. Pelisson, Mde. de Sevigne’s friend, and the object 
of the bon mot, that ^ he abused the privilege which men have of 
being ugly,’ was amused at this kind of skeleton correspondence, 
and, undei; the affect^ name of Pisandre, (according to the pe- 
dantic fashion of the day,) he filled up and. addre,ssed one of 
these forms to the celebrated Mademoiselle de Scuderi, in fier 
pseudonyme of Sapphsr^ This strange billet-doux has happened, 
from the celebrity of the parties, to be preserved, and it is still 
extant, one of the oldest, we presume, of penny-post letters, and 
a curious example of a pre-paying envelope, — a new proof of 
the adage tliat ^ there is nothing new under the sun.’ We venture 
to give, as a gleam of amusement in this tedious discussion, a 
fac-similc of tf^ curious note : our readers will readily distinguish 
the words added with the pen in the original. 


But 
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M ae/emc<^e4le^ 

Mandez-moy si vous ne sjavez point quelque 

con^te ou> con^ze 

/^cU^ence, 

et si vous n’en connoisez point, faites-moy le 
plaisir de vous en enqu^rir, et, au cas qiie vous 
cn trouverez, de I’envoyer a 


Votre tres humble e/ 


in 




Outre le billet de port paye que V6n mettra sur cette 
lettre pour la fairc partir, celuy qui escrira aura suing, s il 
veut avoir reponse, d’envoyer un autre billet de port paytj 
enferm^ dans sa lettre. 
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But this device had been long forgotten even in France ; and 
we have no doubt that when Mr. Charles Knight^ an exten- 
sive publisher, as well as an intelligent literary man, proposed, 
some years since, a stamped cover for the circulation of news- 
papers, he was under no obligation for the idea to Monsieur de 
Velayer* Mr. Hill, adopting Mr. Knight’s suggestion, has ap- 
plied it to the general purposes of t}^ post-office with an in- 
genuity and address which make it liis own. 

This part of the proposition is very popular, particularly with 
the higher and middle classes, because it is the fashion, and a 
mark of bm ion, to enclose one’s letter in an envelope, even thmigh, 
or perhaps became, it subjects it to double postage. A scheme, 
therefore, that enables all to indulge in this little aristocratic 
convenience is pretty generally acceptable : an envelope is, be- 
sides, more easily sealed, and more secure when properly'^ 
sealed. But it also has its^ractical objections. The* vast ma- 
jority of letters (in the proportion of 7CX) to 2nd Rej)., App. 
7) are letti^rs written on single sheets of writing-paper, which 
sheets are little more than equal to two covers — so that the 
weight and expense of tjie paper of every single letter will he 
increased one-third ; and as it will not, we presume, be possible 
to write on the inside of the envelope, one- filth of the quantity of 
writing-space afforded by equal weights of paper will be lost. 
This increase of weight and diminution of space, though next to 
nothing in an individual letter, may be of some consideration 
when we come to deal with hundreds of millions. 

The stationers and paper-makers are in considerable alarm 
about the adoption of covers, which they fear may throw the 
whole supply into the hands of parties who havci now a patent 
for a paper which defies forgery ; but this alarm we think ground- 
less — there can be no serious danger from forgery, and none at 
all that the government will give a monopoly to any set f)f mcm. 
It will probably find itself obliged to adopt all of the? three 
proposed modes, stamped tvafers, stamped covers, and stamped 
letter-paper — which may occasion some slight difficulties in the 
post-office, and some accidental expense to individuals by the 
loss on stamps spoiled, misapplied, or applied twice over to the 
same letter-*but neither, we think, to a degree worth consi- 
deratioQ. 

The convenience of the cover, however, would be equally given 

* W e say properly — because, if the cover be not so formed that the seal shall 
attach itself to each of the four foldt which form the back of the cover — in other 
words, so that the four points exactly meet — nothing can be so easy as to detach one 
of the folds, extract the letter, and replace it without an^possibility of detection* 
The covers now in use ore generally very unsafe in this point. 


to 
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to the public^ without the stamp or any alteration in the post- 
ofRce system, by adopting the mode of charging letters by 
•weight, as is universal on the continent, instead of by single or 
double, as hitherto practised in England. 

This change would be convenient in many respects, and remove 
many petty vexations, but we fear it might give rise to more than 
it Wduld remove, and paAl^sularly with the lower classes. Every 
one knows what a single sheet of paper is, and that if he confines 
himself to a single sheet, whatever be its size or weight, he will 
be charged only for a single letter : this is a vast practical con- 
venience and security against mistakes and squabbles with the 
post-office ; but weights are ^ liable to doubt and error, particu- 
larly weights so minute as * to turn a half-ounce scale : a damp 
sheet of paper will turn it, when a dry one of the same size and 
quality would not. The addition of the seal, or the difference; 
between a seal and a wafer, will ofCen have the same effect, and 
even though every man were to carry scales in his pocket, mistakes 
would be frequent, and disputes and complaints about overcharges 
infinitely increased. And, after the best consideration^ we can 
give the Subject, we rather incline to tl\ink that it wfflMbe founfl 
in practice that the single and double mode of charging is the 
least liable to error on the part of the letter- writers. So that 
here, again, we think the balance of convenience is rather against 
Mr. Hiirs plan, with, however, we are bound to add, one important 
alleviation, namely, that any mistake which may happen, instead 
of costing sixpence as now, will cost but an additional penny. 
This, however, belongs rather to the money part of the question, 
to which we now proceed. 

None of the witnesses, certainly none of any weight, pretend 
that Mr. Hiirs plan could bo adopted without a great present 
defalcation of revenue. Lord Ashburton, infinitely the most 
judicious of all, thinks that the reduction to a penny would 
wholly destroy the revenue : Lord Lowther himself, if we may 
judge by his votes in the Committee, is of thc5^ same opinion, and 
thinks twopence the smallest rate that would cover the exj)enses ; 
and the Committee ^iteelf, after a long struggle, negatived both a 
penny an^ a three^halfpmny rate as inadequate, and finally 
recommended the adoption of twopence. But Mr. Hill and the 
great body of witnesses, many of them of great respectabilife)^ and 
intelligence, think tbAf the vast increase of oorrespondmee would, 
in a few years, ful^ compensate, and finally increase the, revenue. 
We, however, are, on the contrary, obliged to declare our concur- 
rence on this point with Lords Adiburton and Lowther, the Cora- 
"mittee, and 1tie irinority of the witnesses ; and we do so the 
rather, because the witnesses who speculate on sudi prodigious 
'' increases 
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increases are, with one or two exceptions, persons who have such 
an immediate and direct interest in carrying the new project, as 
cannot but influence their opinions. 

The first circumstance we shall notice is the very remarkable 
suspicion which Mr. Hill himself showed of his calculations in 
this respect. There is a large and very interesting^ class of 
letters which are now distributed by ^cal posts, and for which 
one penny each in addition to the genial postage is charged — 
this Mr. Hill called ^ the secondary distribution and in this he 
originally proposed that ther6^ should be no alteration — but that 
all those districts should continue to pay the additional penny. 
Here was justice and uniformity with a Vengeance! — a small 
town or village in the neighbourhood of London, or any other 
post town, would have to pay for a letter which might not have 
travelled ten miles, twice as rAuch as the postage of a letter from 
London to Edinburgh 1 and^the extent to which this monstrous 
anomaly (which has nothing like a parallel in all the real or 
fancied grievances alleged against the present system) would 
affe('t the country, may be judged by the fact that the post-offices 
of prim0(j0 distribution wiiich are to pay only one penny are, in 
England and Wales, 36(T: while the post-offices of secondary dis- 
tribution, on which the double rate of twopence was to be in- 
flicted, are no less than 1475 (tod Kept. App. No. 28) — above 
four times the former number ! I ! The dnly imaginable motive 
for this otherwise unaccountable departure from all justice and 
uniformity Is the conviction of the projector that the penny was 
totally inadequate even to meet the expenses, and that therefore 
it was convenient to eke it out by a double postage on the 1475 
villages and their respective districts — which being small and 
scattered, and having been habituated to pay an additional post- 
age, might not, it was j)robably hoped, have the spirit or the union 
necessary to defeat the imposition. And this was an item in the 
'very same plan which proposed to relieve the central post towns 
from the penny which they now pay for internal distribution I — and 
yet all this was argued by Mr. Hill Avith at least as much force 
and plausibility and pertinacity as any other part of his scheme 
(pp. 5.5-^f), and Evid. passim) ; but when he found that so scan- 
dalous an i];^raction of his own principles could not be tolerated, he 
thosigbt it most prudent to slip quietly out of this proposition, and 
— after having been examined before the Committee four several 
days, and having persisted, 'in spite of a sensible cross-examination 
by Lord Seymour, in his scheme of the secondary charge — he at 
length addressed a letter to the chairman, ' withdrawing the dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary distribution,* and of course 
all the calculations of expense which were fouflded on it. But mark 
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the effect of this imaricetivte oft the gen^l question. Mr. Hill 
assumed that he had only to prollde for the expi^se of the esta- 
blishments and the primary distribution, which he estimates at 
426,3 17?-^ and if hktftplan should only double the |a:esw^ number 
of chargeable letters, the produce would, at the penny rate, be 
738,400/., wlu<^h would pay all expenses and leave a net profit to 
the'gib^nue of 276,000/t(, bUt, now, the secondary distribution is 
abaU^ned, and its amount must therefore be add^ to the expoffse 
si4f of the account, and being 27P,000/. will absorb (within a 
few thou^nd pounds) all the calculated surplus, and leave the Ex- 
chequer minus the whole of the present revenue of 1,600,000/. 

We do intreat th^ attention of the public to these extraordinary 
circurnstantjes, which cast, #c think, a \cry considerable doubt 
over — if not Mr. Hill’s candour-?nat least the whole of his calcu- 
lations, or perhaps we should better csEtll them speculations: this 
incident inr^ritauses very much our a^iprehent^Ons th4|t^he is very 
far from being a safe guide. * . 

The gross receipts of the post-office for the year 


1837, were . . . j|Bp2,2()9 

Deduct repayments . , • . ^ . . . ^122,332 

' — 

Real gross receipts c£' 2,339,737 

Total charges of m#utgeftient (>98,632 

> 

N et produce to the Exchequer • • • . ^ jf* 1,641,105 


Wc must here pause to observe, that, from the variety of views 
and forms in which the accounts are presented, and, perhajis, 
(as the Committee hint) from some official laxity, it is very 
difficult — all through Mr, Hill’s pamphlet and the Committee’s 
reports — to bring the results to a precise arithmetical agreement. 
We shall, whenever we can, adopt the figures of the Committee in 
their finj^ report ; but even there we meet with embarrassing 
variations : Jbr instance, in this all-important article of the net 
produce of 1 837, it is stated, at the foot of |wsigc 10 of the Report, 
at 1,641,303/., ns w^ have given it above, but at thetQp'of the 
very next page, 11, it is stated at i, 638,479/., being n^tlffenence 
of 17,000Z. ; which, though it Ittay seem no great isrmttor the 
general amounts, becomes rather important when we t^cofiect 
ihiit it is equtnHdent tcriHhe postage, on the plan undi^ ertlsidera- 
tinn, of four mmiat^ ^ Mters. Wd^i^e adopted thfif'tilialler 
sum, that we may err, if we do err, on the lure side, and also 
becatlse the net profit must be attribute^ to colonial 

and packet pm^efj — how mlSfch we ci^not discover— -but if we 
may judge by the extraordinary bargain lately made for the West 

' Indian 
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Indian and North ADt^rican packets, that class of profits is not 
likely to be a considei^bw amount. 

The annual number of chargeable letters, including j>enny and 
twopenny poi(a» but exclusive of foreign letters, and ^ reckoning 
double and triple letters aS single/ on which the gross produce 
of 2,339,738^. arises, is a matter in depute between Mr. Hill, 
the post-office authorities, and the CciJnmittee : — he first t^ed it 
at 88,000,000, but subsequently reduced it to 80,000,000— the 
second estimated it at 58,000,000, but afterwards raised It to 

70.000. 000 — the Committee adopt 77,500,000. As tfee second 
post-office estimate of 70,000,000 was the result of the actual 
reckoning of three several weeks, we shouM have chosen it ; but 
as a general rule, we abide by the estimates of the Committee — 

77.500.000, which gives the present average charge on each letter 

that through the post-office at 6ld* 

To produce the same groSs revenue as at present*^,339,7S8?., 
say 2,400,(300?. — would require, at a penny rate, 576 millions of 
letters — 570 millions ! • 

Now Jet us consider the probabilities of any such increase, or of 
anything Approaching to it, from a uniform penny rate, as stated by 
Mr. Hill and fee principal witnesses. The first item mentioned 
by the Committee is tlie only one of which we can have any certain 
measure, and it is that also which we yecjeive with the greatest 
satisfaction — the abolition of ])arliamentary franks. The franking 
priviJegP. though it has been twice limited and curtailed, is still 
unreasonably large, and is, to nearly lialf its amount, a kind of 
legitimated abuse. The privilege ought properly to cccise with the 
session ; but by the doctrine that extends personal privileges to 
forty days before and after prorogation, and by the cai^e that is 
always taken that the prorogation shall never be for more than 
forty days, that which was meant for a temporary privilege is 
converted into a privilege all the year round. In these days of 
professed reform, we should wonder that this abuse, and the con- 
comitant and greater one which stands on the same ground, 

--r" 

* The Comraitlee make a j;reat parade of accuracy, but we coniess thatthe^ some- 
times to us to state their accounts in a very obsi^re and bungliiijr way : for 
instance, eomputin^ the numhtM di letters, they say, * reckoning doub/e and triple 
winch may mean eithtr that they 'reckoned double and triple 

1 _ A „ J ,1, ..J /, J .1 ' 


out any ll^aid to value) a must be a ieiier, whethM cbnrged doi4k^€ ot single. 
Nor do they state on which of two or three views whi& they of the arose 
revenue this calculation is made. But, after all, it is no more titan justtca to say 
that the geneoAl arrangement of the report— its methodical pk^bgomena, and its 
index raiwnnii are executed with great lAdiisiry and a pf«^k|Djwortliy degree of 
launess and intelligence. It ^uld be difficult, w© thin* to treat so complicated a 
mass of mattei with more clearness and fewer mistakes. 

‘-i <^> 2 • exempiion 
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exemption frrnn arresty had not been questioned^ but that we 
know how apt those who are the most severe agojiist any undue 
advantage to other men are the most tenacious of their own. 
We confess that this single advantage of Mr. plsn would 

compensate in our eyes for many imperfections ; nayj we anticipate 
that whatever becomes of Mr. HilFs plan, franking must be still 
furthl^l curtailed in exteA^, and limited to its proper time, the 
session fijf parliament ; and we trust that the still more crying 
abuse of exemption from arrest will be similarly limited* ^ 
The total number of franks, parliamentary and official, is 
stated at 7)000,000, of which the parliamentary franks are calcu- 
lated (p. 57) at 4,800,000. As ^e exercise of the whole extent 
of the privilege of peers and members would reach 10,000,000, 
Colonel Maberly thinks this cont^fwatively small* number ' a start- 
ling fact agroist the 'nnticijiated increase of corrajspondencflk’ We 
are not of th^jii opinion : for, tliouglu(!Vaiiks somel||a<^ asked 
lor with great indcliciicy and impudonc^^, yet, generally speaking, 
the station and habits 6f peers and members of parliament pre- 
vent ordinary persons from endeavouring to jirofit by thj^ privi- 
lege ; and in the next place it is for fetters sent thacfl^kngers 
are most apt to use the franks of mcm^r^ — thoA-^anks received 
are, from tlie nature of things, general^ confined to the use of 
the member himself hfs near connexions ; but — as the limit of 
iranks to be sent is oi;;|ly IQt and the limit of franks to b# received 
is 15 — of the total privilege — efdmated by Colonel Mkbwly et 
10,000,000 — the franks that could possibly be jljpnt Would lie but 
two-fifths,— 4,(XX),000 : so that it may be possible, nay, it is most 
probable, that a majority of the members ilo exhaust thteir full 
number of outgoing franks — which is a sufficient explanation of 
that font that ‘ startled’ Colonel Maberly, 

The postage now lost by parliamentary franking 'may be Cbti- 
inated at about 520,000Z., which it is clear that the public at 
large pays in its general postage: this, with about o0,000/., 
which the saiHe number of letters is expected to bring into the 
k^xchequer at the one penny late, will make^ eventual difljerence 
to the public of 370s000/. by the abolition of parliapi^Utary 
franking. ^ \ 

With regard to official franks, vrbich amount to ad)ov« £,OQQ»Q0(), 
we anticipate little or no saving : there is no doubt some 
sional abuse, W^mtber laxity, in applying these franks tewthw than 
strictly o^gcial purpqiiirlto, tfeuf^not, we are i^tofied, to any aoiwider- 
able^exlwt and if the number of ordinary latsfcers be increased, 
we official letters will iticiease at leas| equally to 

any saving ma4i’''%y (die suppr^sion of ^use ; and aS^these post- 
ages arc to be merely nominal — ^jiassing free through the post-office. 
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but paid for by the other departments, we do not conceive that 
this head of th^ public service^ill have much effect on Mr. Hill’s 
plan cither way. 

As to the general correspondence of the country, there can be 
no question that the increase will be very considerable — ‘but 
nothing at all equal to the visionary expectations of many of the 
witn^ses, or even the more yet, still we fear> ^orbi- 

tant calculations of Mr# Hill. 

Mr. Hill, indeed, does not distinctly say what increase he 
expects ; but ho gave in his pamphlet a gradation of calcu- 
lations, which carried it up from twofold to sevenfold on his own 
original estimate of the present number at 88,f)rX),000 — that is, 
to above 600 millions ; but in most of his calculations he seems to 
content kirtifself with a fivefold increase, or about 440,000,000 — 
giving4llrgfh)ss rOVenne of J,846,OOOL ; which wonld leave a net 
revenue of 1,108,75(2/. f^ which we, and we (We say the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would be very willing to compound 
all the loftier ]>romisps of the witnessesVho talk of twentyfold 
and hftyi^ld ; nay, one i^s bold enough to promise one hundred- 
fold — mi'b to be sure, h^ is — an auctioneer ! 

In his later evidence before the Committee Mr. Hill varies these 
calculations in some very remarkable points. First he lowers, 
as we have already said, liis estimate of the present numbers from 
eir/ht y- eight to tight ij miWums; but, what is more important, he 
raises the rate per letter from one penny to one j^enng halfpenny, 
an addition <rf fifty per cent., which he juslities, no doubt, by the 
increased rate on the excepted classes of letters ; but if those ex- 
cepted classes be so numerous as to swell the total by one-half, 
what becomes of all the talk about uniformity, dispatch, simpJi- 
cit}, and so forth ^ The calculation becomes by one-lialf less 
incredible, but the principle of a single and n uniform penny 
postage is gone. Ilut even these prudential vaiiations from the 
original scheme do not very much mend the matter to our under- 
standing. To produce a net revenue of i, 200,000/. would still 
re(|uire a fivefold intarease on eighty millions of letters = four hun- 
dred millions; 1,540,000/. would require sixfold increase, or 
four httndred and eighty millions of letters, and so on to seven- 
fold ; and we are to credit the witnesses, to twentyfold — fifty - 

fold ! 

These iSnormons speculations — six hundred mH^ns of letters, 
twO'fhausartd millions four thfrusafvi millions of letters— 
advanced seriously and as statistical evidence by rational and rc- 
s])cctable men, (we say nothing of the auctioneejf’«H^’r//tf thomand 
mill ions,) bewilder the i&nderstanding. Ou '3 feefife mind has not 
capacity to follow them ; but \tt us endeavour to comprehend a 

" more 
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more moderate application of the principle to the sing^le city of 
]j(]iiidoH« In order to mointam the present tate%f revenue col- 
lected in London, Mr. Smith, superintendent of the Twopenny 
Post-oflice, shows that his department must be im^eased by six- 
teen millions of letters ; and Sir Edwhrd Lees, one ' of the secre- 
taries of the Pdfet-office, and an officer in whose experience the 
comH^blee confides, calcuK^es t|^at, in order to etp al the present 
rev General Post must brin^ in 166,000,000 annually, and, 

of dSidrse, must send out an equal *tiumber — in all 336^<|00,Q00 ; 
adding tK^which the 16,000,000 of tbp twbpenny post, we have a 
total for London alone of 332,000, Oflib : so that every single per- 
son of the millkm of sbuls above infancy, which is about tbe 
population of London, \\ould hof^e to receive or send 332 letters 
a year, if Mr. HtU’s plan is to tbike good the present post-office 
ren*nue. There wdttkl be of course, thqugh SnH^d^ainl IjP* 
not notice it,,j^|«l3[ie*l3eduction to be beea0aj»# 

swell the amount of London postage b^yVhid the inlaid avefnge : — 
with every allowance tlfht can be made, the number seems to us 
incomprehensibly enormous; but the committee mato neither 
objection nor criticism on Sir Edward Lpes’s caloulatio^'; “thougti 
they examined him two several times upon the polbt* 

Now let us consider the other grounds on which <tmf increase 
(whatever be the am^ti^t) is antic^ated. 

Firsts every man’s ^oWu common sense and ^eperience will 
satisfy him that the reduction of l^e tax to a penny must produce 
a large increase; but we think everyone (exempt iJnere men of 
business y whose case we shall have to ctmsidcr presently) will, on 
self-reflection, be inclined to doubt whether the increase will, m 
Ids own cose, be so very considerable. The reluctaiace of almost 
everyone to write when he can avoid it is provcrblat ; and indo- 
leiK^, and ' really havimj nothing to say," arc, we arc satisfunl, 
nai|g^ more eUpctive restrictions on letter- writing thiin a generous 
cdiii|Sueratioii of the tax which your friend will have to pay, or 
even the more remote terror of the cost of the answer. Does any 
one believe that it will triple his own private ojrrespondeuce ? 
Which of ourselves, jyi common life, who wtito* let us ^tppose, 
s(^\en letters a W^ek, can conten^lite withcMIlt dismay tbMdeti^jif 
writing me and twenty? But fiSraiidable afe that maty appeals, it 
is really nothii^ to the task to which the great magician Row- 
land dooms slav^ of the letter-bmj ' Let us so#oi# own 

week’s work. One of dllf^etters, a lady, miM %ave 

an envelope, and pay Is. lOd. as double; four single letters 
to variovA dUltenes, at 7d., 8d-, 9d., lOd. ;'^one to Liverpool, 
lldt., and onelS% friend a# Effinburgh lo inquire wifether there 
really is, in rerttm itaturd, such a philosopher as Dominie 

• Simpson, 
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Simpson, Is. 2d — fsum total seventy ^nine pence. So tbat in our 
own individual ^instanoe, to make the scheme succeed, we must 
write seventy-nine letters a week. We humbly be^ to be spe- 
cially excepted from all benefit of the new act. We have not 
only neither time nor patience to write seventy-nine letters in a 
week, but we have not seventy -nine possible subjects for such 
letters, and we doi4)t whether we kj^w seventy-mne di|[brent 
persons on the face of the earth fo whom a letter from us.wsould 
be welcome once a year, mimh ^ess once every week' in the 
year, And then the stationers' bills increased tenfold. Jilngland 
would become a real LapuUsks where no man would liav o iny other 
possible employment than pen and ink. So that the witnesses who 
so confidently promise that even domestic correspondence is to 
increase ten and twelve fold, are either utterly mistaken, or they 
would on t^ country a worse than Egyptian pfeiguc. We 

are aware^titat il^all be sai^ that the great incrcaie will be not 
merely ef the letters whiub a person will write, but of the persons 
who will write letters; but there scemsf as Dominic Simpson 
would say, ‘ a fallacy at the bottom of that proposition,’ for no 
11101 e persons write than know how to write, and of each p(‘i- 
son who know# bow to \^rite how many are there that do not occa- 
sionally exercise that faculty / And of those who do now exeicise 
it, how many, we ask again, can be expected to triple their coi- 
respondepce, nay, even to double it? 

Mv« Hill supports his views qf the increase by the reduction ol 
the tax by the following examples : — 

‘ The price of soap, for instance, has mcenlly fallen by about one- 
cjghtli; the qousumption m the same time has increased by onc-tliird. 
Tea, again, the price of which, since the opening of the China trade, 
has lallcn by about one-sixth, hfts increased in consumption by almost a 
half. The consumption of silk goods, which, subsequently to the }ear 
1823, have fallen in piice hy about one-fifth, has moie than doubled 
The consumption of coffee, the price of which, suhseq&ently to 1823, 
has fallen about oiie-fourtli, has more than tripled. Aud the consump- 
tion of cotton goods, the price of which, during the la^ twenty yem\^, 
has fallen by nearly oiMJ balf, has in the same time been fourfoldcd. 

* If we might safely infer a general rule these facts, it would 
appear to the least, the increase in consumpfion is inversely as 
the squares i"f the prices. And a oaiqulatiou founded on this rule would 
lead us to expect that, if the proposed average reduction in postage, vu. 
from W. tq Id. per letter, were effected, the number of letters would in- 
creaae thirty-six fold.’ — Po^-office Ref(mn^$. 35. 

But admitting, as we have dune all along, that a r, eduction 
of tax must produce an increase of consuraptiq^ wo ask bow 
any sensible man can think that anything^ bke same rules 
of increase can apply to articles of personal comfort, gratifica- 

> tion. 
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tion, or luxury, like soap^ tea, coffee, or silk* and to a matter in 
itself troublesome, if not distasteful, like letter-aOriling, By tak- 
ing off the duties on gin and brandy, the consumption might 
be enormously increased; but if all the druga in the Phar- 
macopoeia were to be duty free, wouM any one swallow any more 
physic than he could not help? When the halfpenny stamps 
were 'first put upon peX»dical papers, Dean Swift said, ^ Me- 
thiidt^^ie picture is worth the money and we have no doubt 
that^t the hrst burst of the penny covers, wafer-stamm, and all 
the rest of the nowlly, there will be a very considerable increase : 
but w^ben the correspondence shall have subsided into its natural 
channel, he regulatotl by the wants or wishes of mankind, we 
doubt — from the view of the subject which our own, perhaps 
narrow, circle affords — we dottbl whether s^al and domestic 
correspondexice wilt be more than doubled, and We fatisfied 
that this cls^ w#uld be nearly, if 0a0t altogecaer, m much in- 
creased by a twopenny as by a penny^rate, while tlie chance of 
maintaining a revenue Vould be doubled, and the risk of acttial 
loss altogether avoided. dfc 

We do not remember to have seen in \he evidence calcula- 
tion of the proportion between the social^ as we ni|i]?icaU them, and 
the mercantile letters j thu impres#m^ seems to be that the former 
is comparatively sm«4| i but we aiH^ Somewhat surprised, as we 
have already said, to find M, Piron stating that, in France, they 
arc so insignificant a part wf the^ifeneiul correspondence, that he 
throws them altogether otit of his caldulation. We are satisfied 
that this cannot be true to anything like the same degree ia 
England, We believe, on the contrary, that the class pf social 
letters is a very considerable element in our post-office communi - 
cation, and that, with regard to it, Mr. Hill’s anticipations will 
be signally disappointed. 

His great i^ieml de bataiUe^ however, is the mercantile cor- 
respondence, and here no reasonable doubt can be entertained 
that there will be a great and beneficial increase under both 
the heads into which the subject naturally divides itself first, 
the creating new correspondence ; secondly, fhu bringing into the 
post-office a large correspi^denoa which nbw passes ibrough 
other — some of them illegal— citonnels. 

On the first, bead, however, we again doubt whether the in- 
crease will be' any thing tike what is expected. Business is busi- 
ness, andeven at the pl^eseitVIrates of podliga is^ and must M^ne, 
wliatevair it may cost — the cost eventually &lltng<m the consumer ; 
but it is, as. already shown, an item hardly perceptible, 

whcni mixed j^he kniwelise value of commodifies and the 

vast amounts of mercantile profits. We therefore do not believe 

« that 
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that postage impedes^ or can impede^ business, so much as one 
part of the evidsiice endeavours to prove — for business, like steam, 
has an expansive power that overcomes all obstacles. That a 
penny rate should bring into the post-office a vast correspondence 
which now evades it, is another matter, to which we shall come 
presently : at this moment wc are onlv considering whether any 
great spring will bw given to business, ^nd this again we venture 
to doubt. But the great increase promised by the evii^cc 
is not so much of letters as of what may be strictly called pctTeels 
and advertisements f things now sent in bulk into the country by 
coaches and carriers, for local distribution, but which, under a 
penny rate, will be sent direct to indmduals. We have already 
said that this is not the legitimate duty of a post-office, and wc 
think that great inconveniences and abuses will arise from the 
practice withohtMny su6Bcicnt compensatory advantages. Of 
the witnesses have s]^%^kcn specifically of the items that 

are to contribute to the enormous increase predicted, the 
great majority contemplate the distriburton of printed papers 
which are essentially advertisements ; manufacturers, house- 
agents, publisher's, venders of quack medicines, secretaries to in- 
surance compares, and so forth, ail profess that their missives 
will increase from five to fifty fold. In order to give this im- 
portant point the fairest consideration, we shall at the risk, 
or we fear the certainty, of being thoxig^t tedious by some 
readers, examine in detail one of the practical examples pro- 
duced by the committee of what may be expected ; and for this 
purpose we shall select the evidence of Mr. Charles Knight, as 
one of the most favourable to the views of the penny-post ad- 
vocates — himself, wc may say, one of the projectors of the scheme 
— of course a zealous friend to it, hut an intelligent and candid 
witness. He is an extensive publisher of cheap works, and is the 
publisher of the * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.’ 
Mr. Knight’s house receives about ‘ 7000 letters a-year, of which 
' about 4000 arc commercial, and ‘5000 are literary — meaning (by 
" literary) a supply of matter for the works he publishes ; and he 
sends out about 4000, of which 1000 are commercial and 30(X) 

‘ literacy : so that in the course of a year he receives and sends 
" annually Ikrough the post-o ffice 6000 letters connected with the 
^ literary conduct of his business. Of these works the most itn- 
^ portatit, and involving the greatest correspondence, is the Penny 
‘ Cy^peedia, The malter, wholly cttdginal, is supplied “by from 
' eighty to one hun^lred authors, of whom 4-5ths live within the 
" twopenny post, and the other fifth in the Univemities, Ireland, 

* Scotland, &c. They invariably Itee the tw^^pettUy post for con- 
^ ducting this operation, avoidii^ the use of the general post, as 

• ^ the 
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^ the transmission of a sheet or two of paper WQuld be too expen-* 
' sive. The parcels are sent to the chstant aiUhor by coach or 
‘ other private conveyance, which prevents Mr. Knight sending 
‘ to these authors proofs and revises [the prmte4 sheets for the 
^ author s corrections] as often as he tought ; all these^ in case of 
" a reduction of the rates to a penny, or^fven to twopence, would 
' go byr the post. If th^yeduction takes place, he expects to 
^ reo^e and send annually 700Q commercial letters, aiid 5000 
' literary ones.’ (3223.) 

On the 1 1,0CK) fetters he receives and sends, Mr. Knight cal- 
culates (2234) his present postage at 297Z. IBs. : the postage on 
the 12,009 letters lie expects to send would be 50/. ; so here 
would be an increase of JOOO in number, and a^loss to the re- 
venue of 247/- i8s., or about one-sixth : thif upoti letters (in- 
cluding authors’ proofs, &c.) But Mr. Kniight adds» that 'if 
‘ there were a penny rate, he would ^jaetid citc^^rs (tl^at is*, cir- 
‘ cular advertisements) to a large amotmt : for example, he has a 
‘ list of I860 respcctabWi country booksellers, with wdioin he does 
‘not now communicate, as they arc sttppHed by the wtmlf sale 

* houses : he would send them monthly circulars, sa0^fJfilO,OC)O. 
‘ Then he has published the Pictorial liiile.^ He thinks there 
‘ would be no difficulty in yettiny a list of all the clergymen in 
‘ England, and no great difficulty in dihtaining a very complete 
^ one of all the dissouting ministers. To all those he would send a 

* circular announcing tber completioa of the Pictorial Bible, 
‘ That, on a rough calculation, alone would dispose of 20,000 
‘ circulars; and seeing that 100,000 circulars might be sent au^ 
‘ nually for about 400/., he conceives that would be by far the 
‘ most efficient mode of advertisement fcJo that, on the whole, he 
‘ expects to receive and send, under a penny rate, 127,000, in- 

si^d of 1 1,000, and, of course, to pay in postage 529/. os. iri- 
^ stead of 297i* 18«., nearly double,’ (3234.) We wish Mr. Knight 
had also stated, on the other hand, how much of the advertise- 
ment duty would be lost. 

This profusion of circulars, no doubt, Mt;« Knight would send, 
at least ai first ; but as every other wholesale, sgnd, perhaps, re- 
tail, house, would do die j^ame, is it certain that in thc^ general 
scramble Mr. Knight would dp^ore profitable business than he 
u0>^ does? 1^$^’ there not danger that the public should soon 
beoonie disg^ted at being overwhelmed with such masses of 
circular^ oil all sidelf^ |rom all quartetn* and on all sul^ts ? 
Would iloi the circulars fall into disrepute ? and should we not 

^ 9e is aW t^S^Msher, and. we understand, th^ editor of the * Pictorial Shak- 
spere,* a work whfim dost creak mk only to his taste in the arts, but to his 
judgment as a critic, and hit talents as a writer. 


treat 
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treat them os we already do those (comparatively few) which are 
now thrust under^^ur doors or into our hands, that is, throw them 
unread into the fire or the kennel ? And if such should be the 
result, how long, after the first burst of the novelty, would Mr. 
Knight think it worth while to spend 500L a-year in forcing his 
circulars into people’s h^^s ? Will not respectable publishers, 
and traders of all sorts, revert to the ;iiAd channels of advertise- 
ment, the ^ Times* and the ^ Standard,’ the ‘ Courier’ and the 
" Herald,’ , where the vei'y expense is a guarantee that the adver- 
tisement shall be worth something; and what, then, will have 
become of the post-office revenue? 

We conclude, therefore, on this head, by repeating our doubts, 
whether, supposing the scheme to be in any great degree successful, 
the legitimate, sociai, and commercial correspondence slionld be 
exposed ito ,the risba inevitable from such a deluge of ejiiranemiH 
matter — and wh^iroer this ^1^*aneous matter is, even on the show- 
ing of the projectors themselves, of sufficient value to justify so 
large an innovation, both on the princiipk; and the practice of a 
post-office ? Wc have abundant evidence that the parlies coiilri\ e 
to do their business pretty successfully through their present 
channels ; and we see^ro^ public reason why both the post-office 
and advertisement duties should be given uj), or even risked by 
an experiment, of which the most immediate^ and certain profit 
would go directly into the prit ate pockets of a limited numljcr of 
wholesale traders, who would nat, wc are satisfied, and perliaps 
oould not, make any adequate reduction on their prices, and which 
reductions, even if they should be made, would be too small to 
be felt by the ultimate purchaser. 

We now arrive at the last, and, we believe, the most powerful 
argument in favour of the plan ; one wliicli probably has been, 
like the others, exaggerated, but which must, even after all de- 
ductions, be very important — we mean, the bringing into tlu' 
post-office an immense quantity of correspondence which now 
passes through evasive or illegal channels. 

Mr. Hill, and some of the witnesses (but the latter very sj)ai- 
ingly),' indicate some ingenious modes of evasion, whicli seem to 
us rstber good stories than good arguments, e, g . : — 

‘ Some yeiMrs ago, when it was the practice to write the name of a 
member of parliament for the purjiose of franking a newspaper, a frie^ad 
of miney previous to starting on a tour into Scotland, arr^ged with liis 
famil^4l^plan for inforaung ,,thcm of his progress and siale of heaM^ 
without putting them to the expense of postage. It w^as managed thus : 
He carried with him a number of old newspapers, one of ^whi^i he put 
into the post-office daily. The post mark, with the c&te, snowed his 
progress ; and the state of his health was evince(i^by tUS selection of the 

name. 
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name, from a list previously agreed upon, with which the newspaper was 
franked, “ Sir Francis Burdett,’* I recollect, denoted vigorous health.’ 
— P.O. /?.,p.91. 

Now, as Mr. Hill seems to tell this story fts from his own 
knowledge^ we must not question th® faei ; but Mr. Hill’s friend 
must have beeiH a g^at fool, or ibm authorities less 

sJiarp than we have u^^ally found thenif^ Think of a man, 
wea&by enough to indulge himself in ^a tout in Scotland,’ en- 
cumbering himself with suejh a number of old newspapers as 
could supply a daily communication with his family ; think of his 
making such a tour in such a precarious state of health that a daily 
bulletin should be necessary ; for in the supposed case nothing 
was told but his whereabout and his health ; and think of the 
agony of his family and friends, if, when the Writer had intended 
to announce vigorous health. Sir Frai|eis Buadett had happened 
— Teste the Morning Post — to hav^a fit of tlw gout, or a fall 
from his horse. We can imagine the nffllctod family post- 
ing down to Rcotlarrl in all speed at 2^. 6c/. a mile, and 
double fees to the post-boys, naturally expecting to find their 
friend prostrate under an infliction similar to that with which 
his Sosia, Sir Francis, might have bee^/' visited. It wbuld be 
rather an expensive parsimony, and at best a most clumsy and, 
for any real purpose, insuflieient device: but it seems as if 
Mr. Hill had forgotten that in those da}s members’ names 
were not vsable icithmt their permission ; arid if the post-office 
authorities had found him employing one day the name of 
Sir Fiancis, and the next that of Mr. Pitt, and the next that 
of Mr. Fox, and so on, they would have seen that all was 
not right, and Mr. Hill’s friend might have found himself in 
a scrape, not only by his family’s paying postage for the news- 
paper, but for his breach of privilege. There are other stories 
of the same kind, and even more absurd ; but this instance may 
suffic’e. It is certain, however, that there is a great deal of this 
sort of fraud attempted, and more frequently — what is not 
fraud, though, if observed, it subjects the paper to postage — the 
making a mark to point attention to a particular parttgraph ; 
but the possibility of the fraudulent use of newspapers^’tVriuM be 
almost annihilated by a simpl# remedy suggested ^y the post- 
master of Ex^er, and which on other grounds also ought to be 
adopted : thafit is, limiting the posting of newspapers to a few days 
after tibrir publication, and prohibiting' tbw being reposktd ; for 
it is with " stale newspapers alone that these fiwuds are practised' 

Hut great classes of evasion are, 1. by coach parcels ; 

2. -by carriers by bags or boxes conveying ship-letters. 


These 
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These are practised^ according to the evidence^ to a vast extent, 
and, as well as several minor modes of evasion (not worth 
specifying), might be cut up, without the aid of Mr. Hill’s plan, 
to a degree that would, we are disposed to think, double the quan- 
tity of legitimate correspondence sent through the post-office. 
The witnesses rate the p^bable increase much higher; but we 
think there is evidence that they are ^ver-sanguinc as to their 
idea of the complete extinction of a large class of these frauds by 
the penny rate — ^ibr letters can be sent in parcels at ten for a 
penny, which will still afford, on large quantities, a sufficient pro- 
fit to tempt evasion. Colonel Maberly sa}s, 

‘ If I wished to send a parcel of letters weighing 16 Ihs., con- 
taining 1000 letters, the number taken by Mr. Hill in his calculation 
by coach, I can send them, not for 2s. 6c/., as he says, hut for 7?. 10c/. : 
1000 letters put iiitethe post-office, at a postage of Id. each, would 
come to nearly th|^€uni of fou|^ guineas, so that there would be 1000 
letters sent in a parcel weighing 16 Jbs. by coach for 7^. lOJ , and I 
find, at the rate of Id. each to the post-offi(^', the^ would amount to 
ncaily four guineas,’ — (2895.) 

As to the coineyance by carriers, — that prevails chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of thc^^reat manufacturing towns, and consists 
ior the most part in what can hardly be called a fraud — the 
liansmission, not of letters, but of little notes between the out- 
lying workmen who happen to live along the high roads travelled 
by the carriers, and ^eir employers, relative to the works in hand : 
but here again it is doubt^ whether the carriers will not do 
for a halfpenny a ser^ice which costs them nothing, and at all 
events, whatever good is to be done in this way might and ought 
forthwith to be done by the establishment of local penny-posts 
in all those districts — which the post-office is always ready to 
fio where there is any prospect of repayment, or c\en of only 
a moderate loss; and where these posts are not established, we 
lather suspect it is because the numbers conveyed by the car- 
riers are in fact inconsiderable : but be this as it may, one fact 
is undeniable, that local penny posts, to which there can be no 
})ossible objection, would do all that can be done to suppress this 
practiae, without having recourse to the extreme and uniiec(‘ssary 
e\pe<lient o# a universal penny post. This is a most important 
consideration, because it is solely with reference to these jjenny 
conveyances in the manufacturing districts that the government 
seems to have adopted ft penny as the universal rate, contrary to 
the report of the Committee itself, which recommended twopence. 
Nothing, say the witnesses on whom the government appears to 
rely most, can extirpate the penny fraud, bi^ a penny rate : be it 
so;— then why not try in the first instance the penny remedy 
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in the distnets where the penny fraud exists? We do not see what 
good answer can be made. 

The third and last head of this class is also a very important 
one, hot so much in the number as in the amount of postages lost 
to the revenue — ^we mean the kfttel*s collii^ted at several counting 
and coffee houses, and cjonveyed to pitVAte ships, and by them 
to foreign parts, chiefly to America. This, again, is hardly a 
fraud ; floubts are even entertained to what extent it is illegal ; 
and there is evidence as Well as reason to believe that the houses 
where it is chiefly practised, and which arc some of the most 
respectable in England, would not countenance nor permit 
it, if they vrere satisfied of its illegality — let the law then 
be made clear and notorious and tlie greater part of this abuse 
will vanish. The house of Baring, Brothers, and Co., wlio, as 
Mr. Bates, their chief acting partner, states?"?l^nd abofit 10,(X)0 
letters in boxes from London to 1^ shipped jn the Liverpool 
//nm, would assuredly not continue this practice; and we are 
etjually convinced tha^ the great companies, whose steam-boats 
will now engross all the traffic in letters, would not^dend them- 
sehesto a fraud. This yiatter, therefore, could be, we have no 
doubt, satisfactorily arranged without thJ* ^necessity ol* a uniform 
inland jiennv post. We may add also that the number of ship 
letters is, compared with the gefieral operations of the post-oflice, 
<*\ree(hngly small, as ther<^ seems reason to believe that these do 
not exceed Q00,(X)0 (the post-office witnesses think 120,000), of 
which about 90,<)(X) pass through the post-office. 

We have thus, to the best of our ability, stated the chief 
points of the < ase, and the arguments pro and ton, with, as we 
hope and intend, substantial impartiality. We are conscious 
that we have omitted a vast number of minor considerations on 
both sides — and in such a vast and complicated subject, with such 
volumes of evidence, such masses of documents, and such a 
variety of witnesses, we cannot flatter ourselves that w^e may not 
liave made some errors of detail ; but we have at least, we liope, 
opened a more distinct as well as comprehensive view of the 
leading principles applicable to the case, than are to be found 
in any of the publications we have seen, which are almost wholly 
ex parte and in favour of the tiniform penny rate, This latter 
circ'umstanoe has obliged us to exhibit the considerations on the 
other side, and may liavc given to our viewS an air of hostility to 
tlie plan which we really did not origiielally feel, and wbicli, to 
the degree it may now exist in our minds, has been produced by 
the examination of the subject, and by thC reasons which wfe have 
submitted to ojir rea^lexs. Otir first and greatest apprehension is 
lor the revenue ; our next is for the safety of the legitimate corre- 
spondence 
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sponilence of the country ; and another and very important^ though 
not easily measured one, is the possible political effect to which 
the post-office may be perverted. 

But we cannot conceal our wonder at the conduct of the 
Ministers — at their long and pertinacious delay to make the 
most necessary and most indisputably advantageous improvements 
of the existing system^ and then, on the sudden, running into 
the other extreme^ and throwing away, like madmen, tlie whole 
revenue of which they before refused to surrender even an imper- 
ceptible fraction. Why have they not remedied various small 
and several more serious grievances, inconveniences, and flelaijs, 
which have been reported against by their own Commission(*rs 
and officers ? Why did they not, on the appearance of the first 
report of the Committee on Mr. Iliirs plan, in April, 1S38 — 
or even earlier, o|MVie report of Lord Duncannon’s Commission 
— immediately rid of t\ie two greatest sources of fraud, by 

settling the ([uestion of ship-letters on some moderate s( al(% and 
by extending to the manufacturing dislricls, in which tlie carriers 
do so much alleged injury, the recognised and unobjectionable 
syst(‘iii of local penny ‘ ])osts ? Why, above all, did thev not 
take advantage of iIk*^ proposition to which Mr. II ill was at 
OIK* time favourable, and which the Government ('oniinissioii 
had almost arranged with him (see Report, July, 18J7 ! ) of trying 
the experiment on the threepenny* post circle round London — 
that great and most important district, almost a kingdom in itself, 
where the experiment might have been made withf>ut any dis- 
arrangement of system, any innovation of princ iple, any alt(‘ration 
of popular habits, or much eventual loss in case of failure ? Why 
did they refuse in July, 1837, the smallest, most reasonable 
concession, and in August, 1839^ surrender the whole, bodily, as 
if under the influence of a panic? — -And, finally, why, even after 
they had resolved on a small and uniform rate, did they not adhere 
to a twnpmn?/ rate, which fhey (hemaolvvft had persuaded the 
Committee to recommend, as the lowest that would cover the 
expense ? 

In a panic, indeed, they might wdl have been — tin* })r()spect of 
the harvest, the defalcation of the revenue, and the state of the 
country, might alarm stouter hearts than theirs ; — but their panic 
look the opposite direction from that which miglit be expected, and, 
as will sometimes happen to weak minds utterly bewildered, they 

* To wliich, even, they soon, if the experiment were siiccesslul, have given 

a new and important CKtonsion, by establishing a kind of local post-office at every 
Stalton of the various railroads, which would in a manner extend the London penny, 
or, as it rather should be, the twopenny pos/, along the whole line, and letters and 
answers be interchanged in a morning between London^nd Birmingham as now 
between Piccadilly and Aldgate. 
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rushed towards the very dangers that disturbed them : unless, 
indeed — which we on the whole rather believe — they acted under 
no other motive than an anxiety to propitiate a few radical votes 
by plunging the country into another perilous innovation, which, 
be the event what it may, stands, at present, on no sufficient 
grounds either of fact or reasoning. We fear the matter is 
now gone too far to alloW us to indulge a hope that the experi- 
ment may yet be limited to the London district, and we have 
therefore only to wish that the result of this extraordinary affair 
may not prove a gigantic exemplification of the old proverb — 
Penny wise and pound foolish ! 

The ministers, indeed, to guard against this result, procured 
from the House of Commons a resolution that it would, in the 
event of failure, make good the defalcation of revenue. We put 
little confidence in such resolutions. MTho^ousc that passed 
it will probably not be in existcnce^w^i theft^e comes for the 
redemption of the pledge, and, in any case, we cannot imagine 
that any other source «of revenue will be discovered which shall 
unite in a higher degree than postage all the recommendations 
which a tax can have. It is one of the dklest and, til) the present 
agitation was got up, the only popular of public revenue. 

Blackstonc, in his Commentaries, after having .observed on the 
Customs, Excise, and Salt duties, says, ^ Another'Very considerable 
branch of the revenue is levied with greater cheerfulness, as, 
instead of being a burden, it is a manifest advantage to the public : 
1 mean the post-oflice, or duty for the carriage of letters.’ (Com, 
b, i. c. 8, § 4.) And so little did this great constitutional lawyer 
imagine that it was not to be considered a legitimate source of 
revenue, or could be liable to such a revolution as now threatens 
it, that he ranks it under the head of ‘ Peipetaal Taxes' It is, 
indeed, the lightest and fairest of all public; contributions : it is 
in a great measure optional, and always bears a proportion to the 
use one makes of it, and the value one receives from it. It is, 
in fact, a small, equitable, and nicely-graduated incomk tax, with 
none of its harsh or inquisitorial circumstances; and we are quite 
certain that no substitute will ever be found so just in its prin- 
ciple, and so easy and popular in its collection. 

We therefore consider as of very little value the pledge of the 
House of Commons to find out a substitute ; but we are in some 
degree reconciled to the proposed change, or rather, we should 
say, our alarm is moderated, by a consideration — very obvious we 
think, but which we do not remember to hate seen mentioned in. 
any discussion on the subject — it is, that if the ministers shall 
talce care in their experiment not to disorganise the post-office 
itself, there will be at hand a palliative at least of the fisdal 
, . mischief, 
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mischief. It the penny rate should^ on a fair trial, be found to fail. 
We hope and believe that no House of Commons would ol>je( t to 
the twopenny rate — or even, as a last resort, the ilirei*- 
penny — we say as a last resort, because threepence is the very 
extreme at which it would be possible to maintain the principle 
of uniformity — and indeed even to that rate the persons residing: 
at short distances would hardly be brought to submit ; but to the 
twopenny rate there could be no serious objection— except that 
of making short distances pay for lony^ which is inseparable from 
uniformity — and it seems certain that it would save the public 
from any present loss, and it might reasonably be calculated u])on 
as affording — not certainly anything like the present surplus of 
sixteen hundred thousand pounds, but one which might tend (in 
comparison with our present prospects) to give some degree of 
consolation, if not cpnfideace. to those whose greatest objecLioiis 
to the plan arise fimm its ’probable effect — partic’iilarly at such a 
critical and inauspicious mom Ait — on tliat vast and vital class of 
interests which arc involved in the compreh^isive words — puiilic 
CUliDIT. 

Here we should have ccmcluded, but there has occurred, while 
we are writing, an incident that crowns in the most ajipropriate 
manner all the preceding conduct of our Ministers, and forcf‘s 
itself on our notice : amidst all these serious errors and <lej)l()rabh* 
blunders, it was necessary to their consistency that they should 
make themselves — even in this domestic matter — contem})til)I(* 
and ridiculous in the face of Europe ; and they have done it. 
After the collective wisdom of the Cabinet had adopted, and 
after they had induced the imperial legislature to sanction, the 
scheme of Mr. Rowland Hill, they bethought therasehes that it 
might be expedient to provide some practical means of carrying 
it into effect ; and accordingly the Lords Commissioners of luu* 
Majesty's Treasure assembled at a solemn board on the C3rd of 
August, lB3y, issued a verbose and ])oiripous proclamation, in- 
viting ‘ artists, men of science, and the public in yenend,' to de- 
vise the best means Ibr bringing — its main feature — the pre-paying 
stamp into use ; and, not satisfied with thus inviting ‘ the artists 
and men of science and public in general’ of the British do- 
minions to co-operate on this important, though rather tardy in- 
vestigation, they solicit the good offices of all mankind, and de- 
sire Lord Viscount Palmerston to spread, wherever the voice of 
the Foreign-office can be heard, the glad tidings that the British 
Nation will give two prizes for the best and second-best solution of 
this interesting problem — the first prize of no less a sum than 
2001, and the second of 100/. sterling money ! ^ Truly, whatever 
VOL. Lxiv. NO. cxxviii. 2 p the 
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the world may think of our wisdom in this affair^ they at least 
cannot but admire our national taste, dipfnity, and munificence 


* * Treasiny Minute^ dated 23rd August, 1839 : — 

* My Lords lead the Act for the further regulation of the Duties of Postage, 
irVhiLh received the royal assent on Saturday the 17th instant. 

* By this Act niy Lords ari invebted with a power ot carrying into effect the 
reduced and uniform rate of postage contemplated by Pailiament, eithei accoiding 
to the piesciit mode of collecting the postage, oi by pre-payment, collected by 
means of stamps, compulsoiy oi option il. 

* Betoie my Lords can decide upon the adoption of any tourse, either by stamp or 
otherwise, they leel it will be i/sp/m/ that aitists, men of science, and the public m 
gent'ral, may have an opportunity of ofleimg any suggestions or proposals as to the 
manner in which the stamp may best be brought into use With this view, my 
Lords will be prepared to receive and consider any piopusal which may be sent in to 
them on oi before the 15th day of Oclobei, 1839. 

‘ All jiersons de*sirous of communicating with my Lords on the subject are requested 
to direct to the Lords ot the Treasury, ■Whitehall, inarkiy^ Post-oitice Stamp ” 

‘ My Lords will he pit paied to award a premium of such proposal as they 

may consider the most dosuMug of attention and 100/ to tl\‘ next best proposal, 

‘ My Lords will be prepiiied to rect ive aocl consider pioposals Irom toieigii coun- 
tries ; and they desiu that <iocopy of this Minute he tiansmitted to Lord Palmerston, 
and that his Lordship should bi reijuested to take* such measuics as he indj deem 
most adxHabk, through Her Majesty s Ministers ubioad, for the purpose of making 
known the inteutiuns of this Buaid/ &c. Ac. Ac. 
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